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Admiral George Dewey 

rAEWEY'S victory in Manila hay, to Europe 
,^ so astonishing in its one-sidedness and 

If^-- finish , was something more than a victory 
to America. It resembled the discovery 
of a new world. Till then not one in a 
thousand of American voters could have 
located the Philippine islands offhand, 
much less have given their salient fea- 
tures. Europeans, from wrestling with 
the problems of colonial development and 
of trade in the Far East, were better 
informed. Yet not so very much, for 
2^ the power controlling those islands since 4 
before the Pilgrim Fathers was the veriest dog in the 
mangei' among the nations. It neither developed 
them itself nor suffered any one else to do so. For 
generations no other alien foot had Spain's permission 
to tread their shores, and at first she even denounced 
the penalty of death to foreign merchants presuming 
to settle in Manila. In the wake of the world's prog- 
ress, and under pressure from without, Spain had 
eventually to modify her jealous exclusiveness, but 
abandon it she never did. And the wretched policy 



which guided her to the last was strangely favored by 
fortuitous circumstances. Manila lay quite off the 
world's great highway of travel. Even the ubiqui- 
tous "globe-trotter" gave it the cold shoulder, not 
only as being to one side from the regular route which 
runs from Singapore, by way of Hong-Kong, to 
Shanghai or Japan, but also because the choppy 
China sea is the most unpleasant corner of the Pacific, 
making him glad to be speedily done with it. 

The guns that sank Montojo's fleet signalized a new 
era for the most neglected valuable colony on earth, 
hi addition, "when Dewey set the stars of our flag 
among the antipodal constellations of those Oriental 
skies, he imposed upon the American people a respon- 
sibility of which they had never dreamed, but which 
they cannot now avoid." To help American readers 
gain a better knowledge of our newly acquired won- 
derland in the far Pacific is mainly why this volume 
has been written. It is believed that its unusually 
complete and lavishly expensive style of illustration 
will further this object in a most pleasing manner. 




Admiral Patricio Montojo y Pasaron 
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Bamboo Bridge and Village Street, the Latter Being an Avenue of Lofty Cocoanut-palms 

MAGELLAN IN THE PHILIPPINES 



THE Philippine islands were so named in honor 
of Philip II. , the bigot king of Spain, whose 
tyranny provoked such glorious resistance from little 
Holland; the same Philip who figures in English his- 
tory as the husband of "Bloody Mary/ 7 and the sender 
forth of the huge armada that wrathful storms tore 
to pieces in the British channel and sent, the most 
of it, to the bottom. The name dates from 1567, 
which, however, was almost half a century after the 
islands had been discovered and claimed for Spain. 
But let us begin at the beginning. It was in 1493 
that Pope Alexander VI., in order to prevent unseem- 
ly collisions between Christian princes, whose crowns 
themselves were nominally in his gift, was pleased 
to publish a bull assigning to Spain all past or future 



discoveries lying west of an imaginary line drawn 
north and south three hundred leagues westward of 
the Azores, and to Portugal all discoveries lying east- 
ward thence. His holiness, though quite competent, 
by immemorial tradition, to adjudicate the affairs of 
the universe, if necessary, had never enjoyed a nine- 
teenth-century first lesson in geography, and, failing 
to comprehend that the earth is round, did not foresee 
the trouble that was sure to follow. Like good chil- 
dren the Spaniards and Portuguese agreed to navigate 
only in their respective spheres. But who should 
determine the line of longitude dividing the two 
spheres of influence at the other side of the globe? 
Presently each nation was claiming that the Moluccas, 
or Spice islands (between Celebes and New Guinea), 
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fell within its half; and as they passed for enormously and the church, on behalf of his royal patron. On 
valuable possessions, the contention grew strenuous. the twenty-seventh of April Magellan threw away 
Ferdinand Magellan was already a navigator of his life in a shore fight with the natives, against tre- 
distinction when, chagrined by his reception at the mendous odds, on the little island of Mactan, lying 
court of his native country, Portugal, he tendered his close under Cebu. However, his father confessors 
services to Spain, insisting that by sailing west he had already won a Cebuan prince to Christianity, 
could as certainly reach 
the Moluccas as the 
Portuguese could and 
did by going east around 
the Cape of Good Mope. 
The resultant voyage 
covered three years, and 
is famous in history as 
the first circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe. It 
abounded in romantic 
adventure and in hard- 
ship. One of its many 
achievements was the 
discovery and passage of 
the Straits of Magellan. 
The trackless Pacific 
was crossed for the first 
time. The Ladrone is- 
lands were visited and 
named. Sailing still 
westward, early in 1521 
the intrepid, explorer 
came upon an archipel- 
ago of unknown extent, 
which he called the St. 




American Troops Embarking on Cascos, Near the Suspension Bridge, Manila 



Lazarus islands, because he the princess also and thousands of followers; while he 
had sighted them on that saint's day, the twelfth of had scored a flattering success in securing their unin- 
March. After touching Malhou, a mere islet off the telligent assent to the sovereignty of far-away Madrid, 
south coast of Saniar, he proceeded to the northern Of Magellan's five vessels only one, woefully weather- 
coast of Mindanao, there taking formal possession beaten, got back to Spain, where the few survivors 
of the newly discovered islands in the name of God were lionized like conquerors. 

LEGASPI AND THE SPANISH CONQUEST 



THE Philippines have twice been conquered from 
America. Considering how they were neglected 
for many years after Magellan's time, it is a wonder 
Spain did not lose them. That she was able to even- 
tually make good her claim to them was not so much 
because the world of that age, her enemies included, 
moved slowly as that all were doing their worst to 
wear one another out on seas and lands less remote. 
Her safest, and indeed her shortest, route to them was 
by way of New Spain, as Mexico was then called; and 
from Navidad, in Mexico, sailed five ships and 370 
men under Vilalobos, in February, 1543, expressly to 
annex the St. Lazarus group. The expedition proved 
a failure, so that the story of Spanish occupation 



really begins with November, 1564, when Miguel de 
Legaspi, late secretary of the city government of 
Mexico, led a second expedition from the western 
shores of New Spain. Legaspi was the Captain John 
Smith of Castilian colonial enterprise in the Far East, 
only with far greater authority. February, 1565, 
found him in the island of Cebu, which, after pro- 
tracted efforts and arrangements with its chieftain, 
he declared to be under the suzerainty of the King of 
Castile. Here he founded a colony and laid down the 
mistaken line of policy long adhered to, of favoring 
intermarriages between the settlers and native women, 
with a view to cementing the ties of friendship and 
loyalty on the part of the subject race. 
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A Company of Filipino Insurgents, Originally in the Spanish Service 



Reports reaching him of a productive and commer- 
cially rich kingdom named Maynila, a few days' sail 
distant, he went in search of it, his ships finally bring- 
ing up in the same expansive bay on which Dewey 




A Wealthy Chinese Merchant of Canton 



was to win immortal fame above three hundred years 
later. A native town was already in existence where 
Old Manila, or the walled city, now stands, and a 
native king had his court there. The latter peace- 
fully accepted the offered treaty and the Spanish 
king as his overlord; and in 1571 Legaspi, recogniz- 
ing its magnificent advantages of location, proclaimed 
Manila to be the capital of the Philippines, in lieu 
of Cebn, though without depriving the latter settle- 
ment of its equal dignity as the residence of a bishop. 
He was quite impressed with the possibilities of trade 
with Cathay, as China had long been known through 
travelers' tales. Chinese junks had been in the habit, 
from time immemorial, of running down to Manila 
under the favoring northeast monsoon each year, 
taking advantage of the southwest monsoon to return. 
They bartered their Canton goods for the fabrics and 
products which the natives brought alongside in 
canoes, since the wary Celestials would not trust 
themselves on land. Legaspi encouraged this trade, 
and little by little, under a more settled government, 
the Chinese ventured ashore. Thus it came that, 
till far into the nineteenth century, it was Chinese 
in altogether greater proportion than Philippine 
goods that made up the colony's tribute — always paid 
in kind — to the mother-country. 

Read in the lurid light that plays about Cortez and 
Pizarro, the record bequeathed by Legaspi and his 
successors seems so mild as to be little short of benef- 
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icent. One welcomes with a sigh of relief the fact 
that Philip II., despotic and pitiless as he stands 
forth in European annals, took the side of humanity 
in the Philippines in settling the question of slavery. 
So much let us credit to the priestly influences to 
which he bowed abjectly in everything. To the same 
influences, more powerful than all others in the Phil- 
ippines down to our own times, may be attributed the 
absence of wholesale massacres and depopulations 
during the gradual extension of Spanish power. Yet, 
though the frightful atrocities which accompanied 
Mexican, West Indian and Peruvian subjugation were 



not repeated here, there was enough, and more than 
enough, of bloodshed, rapine and cruelty. During 
hundreds of years raids were made at intervals, pun- 
ishing the natives for the crime of passive resistance 
to what they could not comprehend. To this day 
"Castila," or its equivalent, is the most malign of 
expletives and a cry of terror among the Tagals, the 
Visayans and the rest. They use it among other 
ways to quiet unruly children. To them it embodies 
all that is inexorable and merciless, and beyond doubt 
the American heirship, all unwitting, of much of this 
odium strengthened Aguinaldo's hands immensely. 



WHERE ARE THE PHILIPPINES? 



LITTLE dreamt the cabinet of Madrid, in 1876, 
that in securing treaty recognition by England 
and Germany of a Spanish protectorate over the Sulu 
archipelago it was simply making arrangements to 
extend, though not materially, a colony of the United 
States. That archipelago had not previously been 
considered a part of the 
much greater Philippine 
one. As ceded by Spain 
in the Peace Treaty of 
1898, the Philippines 
comprise the islands in- 
cluded within a line 
traced as follows: From 
east to west, beginning at 
the meridian of longi- 
tude 118° east, and along 
or near the parallel of 
latitude 20° north, and 
through the middle of 
Bachi (or Bashee) chan- 
nel, washing the lower 
tip of Formosa, said line 
being prolonged to longi- 
tude 127°; thence south 
along that meridian to 
latitude 4° 45'; thence 
west along that parallel 
to longitude 119° 35'; 
thence north along that 
meridian to latitude 7° 
40' (thus avoiding Brit- 
ish Borneo); thence west along that parallel to lon- 
gitude 116°; thence northeasterly in a direct line to 
the intersection of latitude 10° and longitude 118°; 
thence north along the meridian last named to the 
point of beginning. Thus the Philippine archipelago 
stretches from north to south more than fifteen 
degrees of latitude — in round numbers a thousand 



miles — and from east to west, at its greatest width,, 
eleven degrees of almost equatorial longitude, or say 
seven hundred miles. 

Manila is separated from Washington City by 
almost one hundred and sixty-two degrees of longi- 
tude, which lacks but eighteen degrees of half way 




Former Headquarters of the Spanish Commandant, Cavite 
Now occupied as United States post-office and for other government purposes, as shown on page 106 

round the globe. The few 7 Americans who are com- 
mercially interested call it eleven thousand miles from 
New York. From San Francisco, by the "direct 
route," stretching over almost the greatest hump of 
the earth's diameter, American troops have an ocean 
voyage of seven thousand miles before sighting 
Manila bay. The commercial routes touching at 
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Honolulu and Hong-Kong are from six to seven hun- 
dred miles longer. The "great-circle route" readies 
almost up to the Aleutian islands, and, reducing the 




imates TOO miles. From Manila to Singapore, the 
British settlement at the end of the Malay peninsula, 
is about 1,200 miles; to the nearest Australian ports, 
something like 1,800 miles. 

Borneo, the largest of the East India 
islands, and lying, as previously intimated, 
very near the southernmost of the Philip- 
pines, is divided into the Dutch possessions 
and British North Borneo, and the semi- 
independent native districts of Brunei and 
Sarawak. The inhabitants are mainly Dyak 
head-hunters and Malays, with some Chi- 
nese, Polynesian negroes, etc. The popula- 
tion of Dutch Borneo is placed at 1,100,- 
000, or about six times that of the British 
portion. Labuan, on the west coast, where 
the cable from Singapore to Hong-Kong 



Australian Warrior Throwing Boomerang 

The contrast between these degraded savages and the 

Filipinos is indeed great 

distance to 0,300 miles, is the shortest of all. 
However, it is only theoretical; transpacific 
steamers will not take it because of fogs 
near the Aleutian islands in summer, and of 
gales in winter. The Northern Pacific mail- 
steamers, whose trips are made with won- 
derful precision, leave Honolulu fifteen 
hundred miles to the south, and by way of 
Yokohama and Hong-Kong enable the voy- 
ager to reach Manila at the end of 6,750 
miles. From Hong-Kong to Manila is 628 miles, 
though the more usual trip — directly across to north- 
west Luzon, then down the Luzon coast — approx- 




North Australian Beauty of the Ginn Tribe 

touches, is the principal center of British influence. 
Celebes, east of Borneo, with 1,500,000 population, 
has long been held by the Dutch.. 
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Fortifications of Old Manila, No Longer Allowed to be Photographed 
The cannon are antiquated iron or brass smooth-bores, the tile-roofed building an old Spanish guard-room 

ALONG EXPANSION LINES 



FROM the variety and richness of their natural 
though as yet undeveloped resources the Phil- 
ippines are likely soon to become an inviting held 
for productive enterprise and well-considered invest- 
ments. Fortunes, according to well-informed opinion, 
are stored in them awaiting the "open 
sesame" of American pluck and push. 
Nor does this imply any oppression of 
the native inhabitants. On the con- 
trary, these are to be benefited, not 
merely with good government, but 
with industrial opportunities and 
material incentives to effort such as 
they never had before. In a dozen 
lines production is to be doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled — augmented no 
one can foresee how much. Vastly 
more money will be in circulation 
throughout the islands. Barter will 
rapidly give place to cash transactions 
in everything. The necessary con- 
clusion from these and other obvious 
facts is that Philippine commerce will 
prodigiously increase. 

But far more important are the 



of commercial transactions with other countries of the 
Far East. Manila is in the race for first place among 
the emporiums of that portion of the globe. "More 
than half the people of the earth," says Assistant- 
Secretary Vanderlip, of the Fnited States Treasury 




Philippines, it is claimed, as the base 



The Escolta, the Principal Business Street of Manila 
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Department, "live in the countries which may he 
easily reached from the Philippines. China lias a 
population estimated at 400,000,000; the East Indies 
(British, Dutch and French), at 343,000,000; Japan, 
42,000,000; .British Australasia, 5,000,000; Siam, 
5,000,000, and the Straits Settlements, 600,000— 
altogether a population ten times that of the United 
States. In China railroad-building, since the war 
with Japan, has been advancing rapidly. Russia's 
great railway across her Siberian possessions, and pen- 
etrating the rich Chinese province of Manchuria, 
must also be taken into account in forecasting the 
future of trade in China. The foreign commerce of 
all the countries of the Far East exceeds two thousand 
millions a year. Our interest in the Orient may best 



be understood from the fact that, next to Great 
Britain, we already have the largest commerce with 
these countries." 

Then there are political and strategic considera- 
tions. Any first-class power holding the Philippines 
is in position to wield a tremendous moral influence 
throughout eastern Asia and the South Sea. Its 
possession there of a naval base nowhere surpassed in 
all those regions will of itself enforce respect. What 
are the best interests of the United States is not 
self-evident. But think of the pickle Dewey would 
have found himself in, seven thousand miles from his 
nearest home port, with no place in which to rendez- 
vous, to coal or to repair, had he failed from any 
cause to demolish the Spanish fleet in Manila bay! 




CORREGIDOR ISLAND, ENTRANCE TO MANILA BAY, THE FAMOUS CORREGIDOR LIGHTHOUSE ON THE SUMMIT 

Native village and former Spanish guard-houses in the foreground, the tents of the American garrison on the further side of the cove 

AREA, COASTS, FORMATION AND SEAS 



PHILIPPINE statistics would never take first 
premium for exactness. They are too flexible 
for comfort. How many islands make up the Phil- 
ippines? A Spanish official statement says 408, while 
there are writers of repute who speak of 2,000. The 
former counts inhabited islands only, and probably 
omits some quite small ones among even those. The 
other estimate includes hundreds of mere rocks in the 
sea. About 1,200 seems the favorite guess at pres- 



ent. No other archipelago in the world contains so 
many islands grouped so closely together. A cannon- 
shot would more than cover the distance from one 
to another in hundreds of cases. 

The land area of the Philippines may be placed 
at about 115,000 square miles, which closely approx- 
imates the combined extent of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, New York 
and Pennsylvania. At the same time older estimates 
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Typical Philippine Lighthouse 
This one on Point Malabrigo, Luzon, was nearly completed when the islands passed to the United States 



running as high as 140,000 to 150,000 square miles 
have not been wholly discarded. The fact is, land- 
surveying and other foundation processes of colonial 
development were not at all what Spanish place- 
holders were there for, and the little of that kind that 
was done by private or corporate enterprise was con- 
centrated in a few larger towns and seaports, or had 
sole relation to certain "concessions^ from the govern- 
ment. Disgust with the incapacity of the old regime, 
however, will be mitigated on considering the limited 
or even precarious nature of Spanish occupation. 
The latter was nearest complete in Luzon, Cebu and 
Panay, but even they, and notably Luzon, harbor 
amid their mountains and forests thousands of aborig- 
inal savages that never were subdued. In Mindanao, 
the second largest island, about equal to the state of 
Indiana, it never penetrated the interior, which 
remains yet to be explored. Mincloro, within three 
hours' steam of Manila, is known but little better. 
Palawan is in the same category, and so till a recent 
period was Negros, and in large degree Leyte and 
Samar. In the Sulu islands Spanish rule was a is every way probable that southeast Luzon, so jagged 
scarcely disguised figment. As a glance at the map in appearance on the map, represents the consolida- 
will show, the foregoing regions comprise more than tion of an island group. Generally speaking, the 
nine tenths of the habitable extent of the archipelago, islands present very broken, irregular coast-lines, the 
Looking a little below the surface we discover that ocean cutting in and forming many gulfs, bays, isth- 
priests, not soldiers and not governors, chiefly account muses and peninsulas. Besides the coral reefs, the 

2 



for such hold as Spain had for three hundred and 
thirty-three years on these dependencies. 

A quite recent statement itemizes the area of the 
twelve largest islands as follows: Luzon, 41,000 
square miles; Mindanao, 37,500; Samar, 5,300; Panay, 
4,G00; Palawan, 4,150; Mincloro, 4,040; Leyte, 3,090; 
Negros, 3,300; Cebu, 1,()50; Masbate, 1,315; Bohol, 
925; Catanduanes, 450. 

In respect to surface either mountainous or hilly 
will be the proper descriptive term for any consid- 
erable tract anywhere in the Philippines,- though the 
abounding rivers and creeks are frequently bordered 
with bottoms, such as in a few places, particularly in 
Luzon, expand into plains of extraordinary fertility. 
Hardly a country on earth is better watered. The 
coasts are generally high. Scientists believe that 
much of the archipelago has been upheaved from the 
sea within what geology calls recent times, thus judg- 
ing from the coral reefs fringing many of the coasts, 
and from the raised beaches found far inland, contain- 
ing shells similar to those of the adjacent seas. It 
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dangers from ugly currents challenge the sailing- 
masters frequent care, steamers, however, caring very 
little for any of these swirls. One romantic hypoth- 
esis is that the Philippines originally formed part of 
a great continent extending to Australia, and from 
which it was torn by some tremendous cataclysm ages 
ago. Another fancy of a different kind is that the 
archipelago when mapped resembles an outspread 
fan, with Luzon as a handle sticking upward. The 
government at Washington undoubtedly considers a 
good firm hold on Luzon the main thing in "swing- 
ing" the Philippines. 

The China sea, separating the Philippines from the 
continent of Asia, was long dominated by Malay 
pirates of the worst breed. It is still in bad odor with 
sailors for its squalls and chopping seas, and above all 
for its typhoons, similar in character to our so-called 
cvclones, though in pleasant weather its countless 
schools of porpoise and its flying-fish are very pictur- 
esque. The Suhi, or Mindoro, sea is wholly within 
the central and southern Philippines. A glance at 



the map tells the story. It is very deep, rarely 
disturbed by typhoons, and in every part easily nav- 
igable. "Once well charted," says an exuberant 
bureau officer of the Lnited States navy, "its chan- 
nels lighted and buoyed, its Malay pirates suppressed, 
its fertile islands cultivated and their mineral wealth 
explored, it must become the scene of an enormous 
commerce, one that will enlist the sea-going ships 
and steamers of every nation engaged in the xAsiatie, 
Past Indian and Australasian trades." 

As is well known, there is a remarkable current in 
the Pacific ocean, corresponding to the Gulf stream in 
the Atlantic. It is first recognizable off the east coast 
of Luzon, whence it flows northward past Formosa 
and Japan, then sweeps in a northeastern course from 
the latter across the North Pacific. To the warmth 
of the Japanese current, as it is called, is due the 
moderate temperature and extraordinary rainfall of 
the Aleutian islands and the neighboring coasts of 
Alaska. The influence of one branch of it is felt as 
far south as the state of Washington. 



MOUNTAINS AND VOLCANOES 

THE mountain ranges of the Philippines run in a, roads and bridges, and the jungle-like density of the 
general north and south direction, with occa- forests reaching to their summits. A few peaks 
sional deflections east and west. In height most of attain a height of over 8,000 feet, notably Mayon, 

in southeastern Luzon, 
8,978 feet; Haleon, in 
Mindoro, 8,805; Malas- 
pina, in Negros, 8,192; 
and Apo, in Mindanao, 
10,812 feet. Excepting 
Hal con these are all ac- 
tive volcanoes, of which 
there are many others at 
lower elevations. Traces 
of volcanic action are 
constantly in evidence 
quite from the Babuyan 
islands on the extreme 
north to the Celebes sea, 
and equally evident is 
the present languor of 
such action compared 
with its former violence- 
Even foreigners soon 
cease to think about 
volcanoes as a source of 
Moro Chieftains in Mindanao danger. In fact, these 

The Moros are fanatical Mohammedans who defied the .Spanish power eruptions °"ive a feelino" 

them compare with the Adirondacks or White moun- of security to all except those in the immediate vicin- 
tains, and if less bold in scenery they are nevertheless ity, as indicating that Nature's safety-valves are in 
more inaccessible than either, owing to the lack of working order, thus greatly diminishing the chances 
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for earthquakes. The Philippines, however, have not 
entirely gone out of the volcano-rearing business. Off 
the north coast of Mindanao is a little island named 
Camiguin, on the sandy beach of which a volcano 
began to grow, like the horns on a calf, about 1872, 
until now it is twelve hundred feet high. 

Forty-five miles south of Manila, in the midst of a 
lake one hundred square miles in extent, is Taal, the 
lowest live volcano in the world, only 850 feet high. 
Tradition insists that here a once high mountain sud- 
denly collapsed and settled into its own molten abyss, 
which became the present lake. It still gives out 
white smoke incessantly, notwithstanding its last 



government embassy as surgeon. Not without con- 
siderable danger he made his way to Taal lake, 
ascended the volcano, and insisted on being lowered 
over a precipice into the crater's sulphurous cavern; 
he was hauled up more dead than alive, but with a 
number of precious specimens and a vial of the 
sulphur-water in his pocket, one of his boots being 
burned to a crisp. 

The lake of Taal contains salt and salt-water fish, 
indicating that at one time the volcano was connected 
with the ocean, communication being gradually cut 
off by the products of volcanic eruptions. Of such 
products consists the whole of the old Spanish prov- 




VOLCANO OF MAYON, IN ALBAY, SOUTHERN LUZON 

An almost perfect cone, it rises gracefully from the plains below, but its outbreaks are deadly 

eruption was so long ago as 1754, when it destroyed inces of Cavite and Batangas and the environs of 

several villages. The clouds of ashes reached Manila, Manila. East of Lake Taal rises the extinct volcano 

and it is declared that the lake boiled with the great of Maquiling. Still further east some fifteen miles 
heat. The fish, of course, were killed. There was 



is Majaijai, 7,020 feet high, whose last eruption took 
place in 1730. 

Several high volcanic cones appear toward the 
southeastern extremity of Luzon. Among them is 
Mayon, mentioned above, the most vicious of existing 



a smell of sulphur in the air for six months, the dis- 
charges continuing at short intervals nearly that 
length of time. At the first dread outburst the town 
of Taal was destroyed, and most of the inhabitants 
perished. The present town is on another site. An Philippine volcanoes, whose first complete ascent was 
almost-forgotten deed of daring by Dr. Klisha Kent made by two young Scotchmen in 1858. It burns 
Kane, so famous afterward in Arctic exploration, constantly, forming a beacon that may be seen far off 
deserves much wider recognition by his countrymen. on land and sea. Rising gracefully from the fertile 
It occurred in 1841, when Kane was attached to a plains of Albay, it is an almost perfect cone, with a 
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base about fifty miles in circuit. The natives say its 
eruptions are preceded by mysterious noises under- 
ground and mutterings like distant thunder; the 
earth trembles, and birds and animals flee in dread. 
Mayon's most terrible work, so far as recorded, was 
on February 1, 1814, when, after the usual prelim- 
inary earthquakes and accompanied by two terrible 
shocks, the peak suddenly emitted an immense pyr- 
amidal cloud, black at the base and ashy-gray above, 
and incredible streams of lava began pouring forth 
on all sides. The atmosphere became suddenly dark. 
Lightnings shot in all directions, playing inces- 



santly. In the darkness great stones, some of them 
red-hot, began falling, and then hot ashes. Horses 
and cattle for many miles around were killed in the 
fields. The villages were set on fire. Their inhab- 
itants, seeking to escape, were crushed or suffocated. 
So deep fell the ashes and accompanying debris that 
in some places the forests were buried out of sight. 
Many flourishing villages were destroyed and their 
sites completely lost. Twelve thousand people were 
killed in five hours of more than Pompeiian horrors. 
These terrible scenes were largely repeated in 1867, 
and in milder form in 1881 and 1882. 



PHILIPPINE EARTHQUAKES 



FOE nothing is Manila much more famous than 
for its earthquakes. Slight shocks at least occur 
every season. The great earthquake dates of the 
nineteenth century are 1824, 1828, 1852, 1863, 1874 
and 1880. Sir John Bowring (author of "In the 
Cross of Christ I Glory" and other well-known 
hymns), who held for years high positions in the 




Graves op American Soldiers Killed at the Capture of Manila, August 13, 1898 



British civil service in China, and at the middle of 
the nineteenth century wrote a book about the Phil- 
ippine islands, says: "The destructive ravages and 
changes produced by earthquakes are nowhere more 
remarkable than in the Philippines. They have over- 
turned mountains, filled up valleys, desolated exten- 
sive plains, and opened passages from the sea into the 
interior and from the lakes into the sea." 



At half-past seven on the evening of June 3, 1863, 
after a day of excessive heat, there was an earthquake 
shock in Manila lasting thirty seconds, in which four 
hundred people were killed and about two thousand 
wounded, and property was damaged to the extent of 
millions of dollars. The roof of the cathedral, though 
the edifice was massively built with thick and well- 
buttressed stone walls, 
was torn off and fell, the 
building collapsing. The 
Governor-General's pal- 
ace, on the same square, 
was shaken down. Says 
one who was in the earth- 
quake of 1863: "I was 
then a little boy, but the 
horrors of that night I 
can never forget. The 
earth trembled and 
seemed to rise and fall. 
Huge fissures opened in 
the ground, and dull 
rumblings were heard 
everywhere, while the 
shrieks of tens of thou- 
sands filled the air. Many 
were buried in the ruins 
of their houses. For 
weeks afterward many 
thousands of people slept 
in the streets, for the 
greater part of the city was destroyed." The earth- 
quake of 1880 was likewise exceedingly destructive, 
but it occurred in the middle of the day, when the 
people were at tiffin (noonday lunch), and most of 
them were able to rush into the streets before the 
buildings tumbled down about their ears. The for- 
eign residents fled to the ships in the bay. Several 
other towns suffered proportionately with Manila, the 
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tremblings being felt through- 
out the whole archipelago. 

Foreigners are sure to re- 
mark how soon the frightful 
experiences of an earthquake 
seem to be forgotten. It is 
true the inhabitants dismiss 
the danger from their list of 
present Vorries, but that they 
do not forget is shown by the 
tiny cocoanut-oil lamp which 
is kept burning in every na- 
tive dwelling, rich or poor, 
from dark to dawn. It is in 
the nature of the wick-lights 
that half a century ago were 
used, especially in sick-rooms, 
in America, and consists of a 
wick supported on a little 
piece of tin placed on top of 
the oil that floats on water in 
a glass or cup. A mere fire- 
fly affair, it nevertheless fur- 
nishes the means of lighting 
other lamps quickly in case 
of an earthquake at night. 

rooted belief in the Philippines is that the locusts, a 
plague in whose presence the native is even more 




Church of San Augustin, Manila, Showing Earthquake Effects 

A curious and deeply helpless than our Western farmer, avoid for years 

every district in which large numbers of their kind 
have been swallowed up by an earthquake. 
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THE best of tropical climates are enervating to an 
American or European. Some, as for instance 
the west coast of Africa, are deadly. The Philippine 
climate comes under the former head. Most foreign 
residents, after learning how to handle themselves 
in it, pronounce it on the whole not unpleasant. 
Some authorities divide the year into only the dry 
and wet seasons, the former lasting from November 
to April, the latter from May to October. But the 
more usual description gives three seasons — the hot, 
rainy and dry. These, it should be remembered, vary 
somewhat according to locality. From the north 
coast of Luzon to the southernmost of the Sulu 
islands is a range of latitude greater than from New- 
York City to Tampa, Florida; still, all being island 
regions within the tropics, this consideration is of 
little moment, and indeed the mean of temperature is 
rather higher at Manila than at the town of Sulu, over 
six hundred miles further south. Far greater differ- 
ences result from the distribution of the mountain 
chains; what is the dry season on one side will be, 
perhaps, the wet season on the other, and vice versa. 
Another fact to be remembered is that the seasons 



merge into each other gradually, and show marked 
irregularities as to dates in different years. 

In Manila the hot season coincides pretty nearly 
with March, April and May, and toward the close it 
is very oppressive. The drought of April and May 
suggests special precautions against fires; this is the 
season also when mosquitoes and white ants specially 
exert themselves to make life miserable. Then the 
southerly monsoons spring up, and further relief is 
brought by heavy rains attended by thunder-storms, 
frequently of terrific violence. During July, August 
and September rain comes clown in torrents, though 
by no means without intervals of cessation; the lower 
country is flooded, rivers and lakes overflow, roads 
become impassable and bridges disappear. At times 
even in Manila the main dependence for getting about 
in many quarters is by boat. September averages a 
greater rainfall than any other month. Sometimes 
the wet season ends rather abruptly thereafter; in - 
other years it rains on into November. The dry 
season that follows — from November or December to 
February — has delightful features for Americans and 
Europeans, though the thermometer never drops low 
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enough to justify the name of "cold season" that some 
encyclopedias give it. The winds are northerly, and 
of mornings woolen garments and on some nights a 
blanket feel comfortable; but as the mercury seldom 
drops to 75°, and never below 60°, fireplaces are 
unknown. There is no day when hard physical labor 
could be endured without at least discomfort from 
the heat, no week when the punka, or great overhead 
fan, in the business offices, hotels, etc., is not swung, 
no month when a temperature of over 90° in the 
shade is not reached. 

The families of well-to-do Europeans quite com- 
monly spend only the cooler season in Manila, leaving 
there about the month of March, for Hong-Kong or 
Europe, much the same as wealthy Americans go to 
the sea-shore or the mountains for the summer. What 
makes the climate exhaustive to foreigners is not the 
intensity of its heat, for 100° in the shade is the 
maximum ever recorded, and that is reached every 
year in the most northerly of our states. It is the 
heat's unrelaxing persistence, aggravated by its dense 
humidit} r , that sweats the victim thin and wan, and 
saps his energies in spite of his utmost will-power. 
The average temperature for every moment of the 
day and night through the year at Manila is 80°. In 
the town of Cebu it is a little less, in southeastern 
Mindanao a little more. The Jesuits have an obser- 
vatory in Manila, and their carefully kept meteorolog- 
ical records have been tabulated for thirty years back 



for the American government. The observations of 
Jesuit missionaries at a certain point in southeastern 
Mindanao and at the town of Sulu, though for con- 
siderably shorter periods, are likewise valuable. The 
coldest month at Manila is January, with a mean of 
77°, and the warmest May, with a mean of nearly 84°. 
Such uniformity of temperature strikes an American 
with astonishment, but it wonderfully simplifies the 
feat of "dressing according to the weather. '■ The 
impression of uniformity is deepened by the fact that 
the difference between the longest and shortest day 
is only one hour and forty-seven minutes. And 
there is green foliage-in sight, and hardly the slightest 
change in the weight of one's clothing the year round. 
The rainfall throughout the Philippines, though 
heavy, is not phenomenally so for the tropics, and in 
point of fact does not nearly equal that in most of the 
Aleutian islands, far to the north in the same ocean. 
On ordinary levels a heavy green mold forms quickly 
on closeted boots and baggage whenever there are 
heavy showers. During thirty years at Manila, when 1 
it is decidedly less than in some other quarters, the 
rainfall has averaged 75.4 inches per annum. The 
range was great — from less than 37 inches in 1885 to 
almost 121 inches in 1897. In December, January, 
February, March and April the precipitation was from 
half an inch to two inches a month. May averaged 
more rain than the five preceding months combined, 
and the amount increased till September, which 




View on the Pasig River, Above the Walled City, or Old Manila 
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Courtesy of Andreaeand Reeves 




On a Country Road in the Interior— A Grouping by the Photographer in Front of a Native Cart With Solid Wheels 



brought over 28 inches. It then decreased until southeast Luzon. The floods, pouring down the sides 

December. Throughout the archipelago generally of El Mayon, swept along with them prodigious quan- 

the damage done by floods in the tremendous down- titles of volcanic debris and overwhelmed a dozen 

pours of the rainy season must aggregate more than villages, filling up the roads, breaking down^ the 

that from earthquakes. The greatest recent calamity bridges and completely ruining 6,200 houses. Kains 

of this kind was the storm of October 31, 1876, in were much heavier in 1899 than the year previous. 



MONSOONS AND TYPHOONS 



THESE terms are often confounded by American 
readers, and it is to be regretted that a recent 
government compilation lends authority to the same 
error. Monsoons are among the regular and benef- 
icent economies of nature. Typhoons are occasional 
and destructive. Think of the steady, complexion- 
bronzing breezes of Kansas, then of the tornadoes 
(so-called cyclones) of the same section, and one can 
get a good suggestion of the contrast between a mon- 
soon and a typhoon. 

Every one knows that winds are produced almost 
altogether by difference in temperature and difference 
in atmospheric pressure in different localities. The 
trade-winds of tropic seas are surface winds that blow 
with remarkable uniformity; their cause is the rush 
of cold air from the polar regions to the heated 



regions of the equator. Monsoons are trade-winds 
that have been modified chiefly in direction, though 
to some extent in character also. The name comes 
from a Malay word signifying "seasons," and got its 
footing in English because of its convenience. It 
was introduced by navigators of the Indian ocean 
and travelers in the lands of southern Asia, in which 
portions of the globe the prevailing winds blow six 
months from a general southwest direction, and 
six months from about northeast. Science eventually 
took up the term, and by it now designates any wind 
of long continuance originating in the difference 
between the temperature and pressure of the air over 
a large land area compared with the temperature and 
pressure of the air over whatever ocean happens to 
be near. Xevertheless, in ordinary literature, "mon- 
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"soon" is restricted much as at first — to the Indian 
ocean and adjoining parts of the tropical Pacific. 
From the facts that the atmosphere partakes of the 
earth's rotary motion, and the equatorial regions have 
a greater rate of motion than the polar, there results 
a marked change of direction in the trade-winds. 
The air currents from about the poles (cold) flowing 
toward the equator (hot) cannot at once acquire the 
greater velocity of the subjacent surface, the earth 



and vice versa. When the air over the interior of 
Asia becomes summer-heated a movement begins 
of winter-cooled air toward it from latitudes to the 
southward; in other words, the southwest monsoon 
springs up. Six months later it is the interior of 
Australia that undergoes the summer-heating process; 
the northeast monsoon is presently established, to 
restore the atmospheric equilibrium. The most dan- 
gerous storms come between times, at the stage when 




Coaster 

slips from under them, and they reach their destina- 
tion as northeast instead of north winds in the north- 
ern hemisphere, and of southeast instead of south 
winds in the southern. 

The great Malay archipelago, of which the Philip- 
pines form the northern spur, lies between the con- 
tinents of Asia and Australia, the former in the 
northern hemisphere, the latter in the southern. The 
winter of one hemisphere is the summer of the other, 



in a Typhoon 

one tendency is giving place by degrees to the other; 
for here practically all winds are monsoonal in char- 
acter. The "breaking up of the monsoon" is always 
a season of apprehension for the shipping interest. 
The storms of this period — a period coming twice in 
every year — naturally attract more attention than 
the longer and milder intervals. By a verbal short- 
cut they are often called "the monsoons," and hence 
the ctnfusion by readers in other climes of monsoon 
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with typhoon. Monsoons have always been an impor- 
tant aid to commerce, nor has the advent of steam 
rendered them superfluous in this regard. Besides, 
by the rainfall they bring they spread a mantle of 
verdure and fertility over extensive regions which 
would otherwise remain arid wastes. 

Typhoons never reach as far south as Iloilo, in 
Panay, and are rare visitants below Luzon. On the 
latter island, and in the northern part of the China 
sea, a typhoon is liable to strike almost anywhere, at 
any time between May and November, but more 
especially during July, August and September. The 
worst time of all is at the 
breaking of the summer 
(southwest) monsoon. Ty- 
phoons are the precise equiv- 
alent of the hurricanes of the 
West Indies, and are capable 
of equally frightful havoc. 
On September 27, 1865, a 
typhoon in Manila bay drove 
twenty vessels ashore, and 
did great damage in the city. 
The Manila typhoon of Octo- 
ber 30, 1875, killed two hun- 
dred and fifty persons and 
destroyed about four thou- 
sand houses; that of Septem- 
ber 29, 1890, demolished 
a large part of the mole, or 
jetty, built to protect the 
harbor at the mouth of the 
Pasig river. These tempests 
do immense damage to grow- 
ing crops, and on the water 
they dangerously wrench and 
hammer the stoutest steamer. Typhoons have two 
motions — one revolving, the other progressive; but 
comparing them with our Western tornadoes, the 
former motion has a vastly wider sweep and the latter 
is slow. The wider their sweep the less their severity, 
except at the very center. They have been known to 
last ten hours, but their usual duration is much less. 
The same atmospheric symptoms, the same rise of 
the thermometer and ominous drop of the barometer, 
precede typhoons as precede American tornadoes. 
Under the Spanish regime there were no signal ser- 
vice stations in the Philippines, but the Jesuit fathers 
in the observatory at Manila, by running up their 
typhoon signals and cabling warnings to Hong-Kong, 
have saved millions in property and many lives. 

The center of a typhoon — the peg, so to speak, on 
which it spins — marks the place of greatest danger. 
When a severe one is making its not rapid yet inexor- 



able approach all things animate and inanimate 
seem to realize the imminence of pending catastrophe. 
Sea-birds fly restlessly from place to place, fish leap 
from the water and fall limply back, cattle low uneas- 
ily and seek shelter, clogs whine and growl and crawl 
under the house, cats with ruffled fur slink into 
corners, and rats and other small animals scurry to 
their holes. The mercury for hours has been dancing 
wildly. Now the day grows dim, the sky overcast 
with a livid yellow haze. The breeze dies entirely 
away. The air is sweltering hot and almost suffoca- 
ting in its closeness. A silent, dreadful suspense 




Scene of 



Desolation in the Wake of a Philippine Typhoon 

broods over everything. The storm comes slowly, 
rising by degrees. Its full strength is announced by 
gusts of dust-laden air. By and by its awful force 
slackens, though the downpour of rain continues; at 
the very center, the pivot, of the storm there is a lull. 
But the pivot is moving onward like the peg of an 
erratic top. The storm is renewed in all its fury. 
When it slackens again it is for good. The clouds 
lift. The air seems to be revitalized. The sun bursts 
forth and shines on a scene of universal desolation 
and water-soaked ruin. 

In 1882, during a cholera epidemic, a typhoon of 
not extreme severity visited Manila, carried off the 
metal roofs of nearly a hundred houses, and killed a 
few people, including a Chinaman who had his head 
cut off by a piece of corrugated ironwork that was 
flying through the air; and strange to say the 
epidemic ceased within forty-eight hours. 
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Weaving Hemp and Other Fabrics in a Native Shop, Manila^The Fabrics Here Produced Do Not Include Pina Silk 

ARE THE PHILIPPINES UNHEALTHEUL? 



WHETHER in the Philippines a white man can 
retain his vigor is one (pi est ion, whether his 
health another. A negative answer to the former is 
essentially correct; to the latter, when predicated of 
conditions permitting the exercise of ordinary pru- 
dence, very doubtful. If, as is claimed, one fourth 
of the 30,000 Spanish soldiers in the Philippines died 
in the fifteen months ending December, 1897, the 
undisputed truth, on the other hand, is that the 
mortality of the American troops from disease uncon- 
nected with hardship and exposure has been insig- 
nificant. In this matter Spanish military statistics 
may as well be ruled out, for the proud Castilian, 
from the standpoint of sanitation, is as unsuspecting 
in his habits as a child. "The Eilipinos," declared 
a just-returned member of the Signal Corps to the 
writer, "the Eilipinos are cleanliness itself alongside 
the Spaniards." 

Says General Merritt: "So long as our men took 
care of themselves, and followed the instructions 



given them as to clothing, food, and exposure to the 
noonday sun or the night air, they were remarkably 
healthy. Personally I had not a day's sickness, and 
everybody I know who took care of himself got along 
very well. Conspicuously was this the case with 
Admiral Dewey and the men of his fleet, though, of 
course, in the navy they have the advantage of living 
indoors and carrying their houses with them. By 
means of the bamboo, which grows in profusion every- 
where in the Philippines, our men made themselves 
cots, raising them above the ground, and in that way 
escaped not only discomfort, but much sickness. I"p 
to the time 1 left there was no greater percentage of 
sickness than there would have been among the same 
number of men anywhere." 

A member of the Astor battery gave to the press 
a statement more explicit still: "Some diseases are 
rather prevalent, but an American can guard himself 
aiainst them. Keeping the feet dry and the head 
cool was our preventive of malaria-typhoid, drinking 
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pure or boiled water of dysentery, and vaccination 
of small-pox. No person reasonably watchful con- 
cerning his health need have any fear of the climate." 

To his countrymen Dewey's word is '"strong as 
proofs of holy writ/' and Dewey reports: "As a mat- 
ter of fact Manila is far from being an unhealthful 
city, and the climate is as line as that of any place in 
the tropics." And another close observer, General 
Francis V. Greene, the first American customs officer 
at Manila, affirms: "The diseases most fatal among 
the natives are cholera and small-pox, both of them 
brought from China. Dow malarial fever is brought 
on by sleeping on the ground, or being chilled by 
remaining without exercise in wet clothes; and diar- 
rhea is produced by drinking bad water or eating- 
excessive quantities of fruit. Almost all these diseases 
are preventable by proper precautions. The sickness 
among our troops was very small, much less than in 
the cold fogs in cam]) at San Francisco." 

Cholera outbreaks have grown infrequent. Yellow 
fever is unknown anywhere in the Philippines. So 
has hitherto remained that curse of southern India, 
the bubonic plague. Small-pox is always present, 
but it excites no panic, nor anything nearer it than 
does chicken-pox in America. Among the native 
population the accepted theory is that every one must 
have the disease, and if in early life all the better. 



That it never takes on the feature of an epidemic is 
because it lacks material to feed on — nearly every per- 
son had it in childhood. Malarial troubles are rife. 
In some places and seasons they are of a type so mild 
that the native seldom quits work on their account, 
in others so virulent that death may occur in as short 
a time as eighteen hours. "The fever" — intermittent 
malaria — is the ever-present bugbear among the 
Europeans resident in Manila. It is seldom fatal 
(unless it runs on into typhoid), but there is always 
danger it may weaken, if not wreck, the. victim's con- 
stitution permanently. When sprue, or thrush, a 
parasitic disease of the stomach, develops, as it does 
occasionally, it is considered a serious affair. The dis- 
ease known as beri-beri (Ceylonese for "weak-weak"), 
so common among the natives, is a mild-mannered 
tropical fever not much given to attacking white men. 
To reduce fever, the more intelligent Filipinos betake 
to clitaine, an alkaloid obtained from the bark (dita or 
alstonia bark) of an indigenous tree, which is said not 
to shock the system as much as quinine. Inflamma- 
tion .of the eyes from sun-glare is rather common 
among the natives, who treat it with a white sub- 
stance found in a certain variety of bamboo cane. For 
cutaneous diseases they hold stewed monkey in high 
esteem, using it only as a dietary remedy. Leprosy 
has never reached such dire proportions as in Hawaii. 




The Philippine War — American Troops Clearing a Thicket of Insurgents 
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British experience goes to 
show that successive genera- 
tions of white children cannot 
be brought up in India, and 
yet perhaps they could be in 
the Philippines, by having the 
family spend the hot season 
in the higher altitude of the 
mountains that are every- 
where so handy. Or again 
they might be bundled off to 
Australia if the pocketbook 
permitted; but that would be 
like some family of Havanese 
undertaking to summer reg- 
ularly in New England. The 
women or children will gen- 
erally be the first in a family 
of Americans to succumb to 
the climate. Moral: Go to 
the Philippines if you must, 
but leave the family behind. 







Chinese Catholic Shoemakers, Cebu 
Exempted from poll-tax and specially favored for hundreds of years by the Manila government 



POPULATION AND PEOPLES 



HOW many people live in the Philippines? Fram- 
ing an answer is much like trying to catch a 
greased and naked Filipino burglar in the dark. Esti- 



C'ourtesy of Andreae and TCeeves 




mates run all the way from six millions to fifteen mill- 
ions. Census, properly speaking, there never has been. 
In many places there could not be, for their hostile 
hordes would do for an enumerator without cer- 
emony. In the last year of Spanish rule Keclus, 
the eminent European geographer, figured out 
the population by provinces as given below; and, 
though probably the total is too small by from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000, his list of Spanish prov- 
inces and capitals will be handy, in connection 
with our map, in locating many things referred to 
in press dispatches and current publications. 
GOVERNMENT OF LUZON 



A Mestiza of the Middle Class 



PROVINCE CAPITAL 

1 — Manila Manila 

2 — Cavite Cavite 

3 — Laguna Santa Cruz 

4 — Morong Morong 

5 — Bulacan Bulacan 

6 — Pampanga Bacolor 

7 — Bataan Balanga 

8 — Zambales Iba 

9— Tarlac Tarlac 

10 — Pangasinan Lingayen. . . , 

11 — La Union San Fernando 115,911 

12— Benguet La Trinidad 9,311 

13— Ilocos Sur Vigan 114,675 

14 — Ilocos Norte Laoag 148,204 

1 5 — Abra Bangued 

16— Cagayan Tuguegarao 

17— Batanes islands San Domingo 

18 — Isabela Tumanini 

19 — Bontoc Bontoc 

20— Lepanto Lepanto 

21 — Principe Baler 

22 — Nueva Viscaya Bayombong 26,357 

23— Nueva Ecija San Isidro 92,970 



POPULATION 

.... 324,367 

.... 69,794 

.... 141,900 

.... 48,663 

.... 264,375 

.... 207,205 

.... 49,273 

.... 80,230 

.... 57,713 
252,892 



37,791 

70,881 

500 

39,391 

7,757 
18,009 

3,268 
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CAPITAL 



POPULATION 



24 — Infanta Binangonan 8,483 

25 — Batangas Batangas 308, 1 10 

26— Tayabas Tayabas 103,310 

27— Camarines Norte Daet 29,009 

28 — Camarines Sur Nueva Caceres 88,712 

29— Albay Albay 245,972 

30— Island of Mindoro Calapan 37,648 

31 — Island of Bunas San Pascual "l 

32— Island of Masbate Masbate > 44,000 

33 — Romblon islands Romblon J 

Total 3,046,681 

GOVERNMENT OF THE VISAYAS 

1— Island of Cebu Cebu 518,032 

2— Island of Levte Tacloban 278,452 

3— Island of Samar Catbalogan 183,000 

4— Iloilo (Panay island) Iloilo 500,000 

5 — Concepcion (Panay island) Concepcion 27,000 

6— Antique (Panay island).... San Jose 106,000 

7— Capiz (Panay island) Capiz 197,000 

8— Island of Negros Bacolod 226,000 

9— Island of Bohol Tagbilaran 277,387 

Total 2,312,871 

GOVERNMENT OF MINDANAO 

1 — Misamis Misamis 

2 — Surigao Surigao 

3— Davao Davao 

4— Bislig Bislig 

5 — Cottabato Cottabato 

6 — Zamboanga Zamboanga 

7 — Island of Basilan Isabela 600 

8— Sulu, or Jolo Sulu 100,000 



> 650,000 



Total 750,600 

ADJACENT ISLANDS 

1 — Calamianes Tai-tai (Palawan island).... 19,500 

2 — Puerto Princesa Princesa (Palawan island) . . 12,000 

3— Balabac Balabac 800 



Total 32,300 

Total population of the islands, 6,142,452. 



The Spaniards classified the native population as 
Indios, or Indians, more or less Catholicized; infieles, 
or infidels, the wild hill men and other pagans; and 
Moros, or Moors, the Moslems of the south. The 
church claims over six million souls for the Indios 
alone, ninety per cent of them dwelling in the six 
islands of Luzon, Cebu, Panay, Negros, Bohol and 
Leyte. A subdivision more in accord with American 
ideas would be into subject peoples (the Indios) and 
the independent tribes, comprising all others. Of 
Europeans in the Philippines the aggregate does not 
exceed 10,000, the greater part of them in Manila; of 
Americans, outside the army, not above 500. The Chi- 
nese number over 100,000, sixty per cent of them in 
Manila. The island-born of pure Spanish ancestry 
some writers designate Creoles, but their own land 
knows them as "sons of the country." Not nearly 
so numerous a class as the Spanish Creoles in the 
West Indies, they have manifested even more unrest, 
because less recognized either politically or socially. 
A far more important element are the mestizoes, or 
persons of mixed blood. By mestizo is oftenest meant 
the offspring of Spanish and native unions, but some- 
times of Chinese and native, and occasionally all 
three races are represented in the same individual. 
Infusions of Polynesian and Japanese blood, and even 
of Hindu and Arab, have undoubtedly taken place; 
but, after all, the great bulk of the Philippine peoples 




Tagal Servants and Children, Manila — The Crushed Expression of the Women is Characteristic of the Race 
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come of Malay stock, and they have, moreover, been 
pronounced the highest type of that race. In the 
Philippines the different Malay offshoots principally 
group themselves as Tagal, Visayan or Moro; and with 
yet greater precision these terms indicate the three 
spheres of infliience into which racial politics divide 
the archipelago. Despite their mutual jealousies and 
animosities it does really seem as if, under Prov- 
idence, the hapless Filipinos had entered upon a 
career denoting aspiration, a struggle out of semi- 
barbarous, tribal life toward national unity and 
higher things. Wisely to guide, not repress, will be 
America's glory in meeting this phase of her new 



responsibility in the Far Fast. The modern miracle of 
Japan has great encouragement for their well-wishers. 
To remember three definitions will help in reading 
Philippine items. The term "Indian" has been 
already explained. It is a misnomer. "Half-caste/* 
appropriate enough in India, becomes misleading in 
the Philippines, where the absence of class distinc- 
tions is most marked. There it is a mere softened 
form of "half-breed." Lastly, by "natives" must 
usually be understood not only the little brown men 
we liked to read about when Dewey and they were 
tightening the toils around Manila, but also the 
mestizoes and the "sons of the country." 



THE "LITTLE NEGRO" ABORIGINES 

IK OFE mental pictures of things Philippine we scattered up and down the ocean for a thousand miles 
must avoid hasty generalizing, and not judge the it would be strange if some diversities of aspect and 
whole from only a part. Among hundreds of islands of products did not appear; and as to the inhabitants, 

when the varying stages of de- 
velopment represented are nude 
savages at one extreme and pol- 
ished gentlemen at the other, 
the range is obviously immense. 
If the resultant differences facil- 
itate the triumph of American 
arms, on the other hand they 
cannot but embarrass American 
administration. Dealing with 
a Christianized and propertied 
native in Manila, Cebu or Iloilo 
is one thing. Dealing with a 
pagan nomad roaming some 
almost inaccessible interior is 
quite another. And between 
these two come all sorts of intel- 
lectual grades and susceptibil- 
ities to improvement. 

The very lowest of Philippine 
Malays despises and consistently 
ill-treats the aboriginal negrito 
(the Spanish for "little negro"), 
whose forefathers some wave of 
Malay emigration defeated in 
battle ages ago, and drove into 
the forested mountains and foot- 
hill jungles; a thin, dwarfed, 
spindle-legged, ugly Polynesian 
black, about four feet eight in 
height, with a thick mat of friz- 
zled black hair, and almost a 
monkey's aptitude in taking 
hold of things with his toes and 
feet. The negritos wear ex- 




Wealthy Filipinos in European Dress 
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A Family of Negritos 
Apparently the man is only a half-blood 

treniely scant clothing, mostly of strips of 
bark or wild-boar skin, and the more dudish 
may sport knee-bracelets of horsehair. Their 
communities of fifty or sixty families never 
stay more than a season or two in one place, 
the rude shelters they build with bamboo 
poles high from the ground hardly deserving 
the name of houses. When on their wander- 
ings they sleep wherever night overtakes them. 
Their language does not sound like words, 
consisting rather of a series of whistles and 
chirps not unlike those of the monkeys and the 
parokeets whose haunts they share. They 
cannot count above five. They subsist on the 
spontaneous products of the wood — honey, 
wild fruits, roots, etc. — on the fish in such 
waters as they have access to, and by the chase. 
They scratch the ground with a stick and 
throw in a little upland rice, but cannot be 
said to cultivate it. Trading is beyond their 
ambition further than to exchange wax for 
betel or for tobacco with the Indios and Chi- 
nese, or as the latter may sometimes get flake 
gold from them in small amounts, picked up 
apparently along the streams. Their weapons 
are a bamboo lance, and a long bow for shoot- 
ing poisoned arrows. With a bad name as pig 



and chicken thieves, their marauding propensities 
are largely held in check by fear of the stronger race's 
vengeance. Their fieetness of foot is remarkable. 

From this race the island of Negros was named. 
Their scattered bands, however, are found — every- 
where in process of extinction — in nearly all the larger 
islands. It is believed the negritos hardly number 
20,000, though widely diffused traces of their pres- 
ence will long survive, through the laws of heredity, 
among other wild tribes and even the Indios. Nat- 
urally gentle, chaste far beyond the most of savages, 
rarely practising polygamy, and tenderly dutiful to 
parents, the "little negroes" would seem to be prom- 
ising subjects for missionary effort. Yet every 
attempt in that direction has resulted in failure. 
Sometimes the monk-missionaries, by furnishing 
them with food, could hold them through one season, 
but as soon as the food ran out so did the hoped-for 
converts. Once a little orphaned negrito was adopted 
at three years of age by a benevolent American mer- 
chant in Manila, who even went to the expense of 
sending him to Europe to be educated. He came 
b'ack a suave little Tom Thumb in ebony, able to con- 



Negrito Hunters, Father and Son 
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verse in Spanish, French and English. Suddenly he 
disappeared. Years afterward a Prussian naturalist 
ran across him on the mountains northwest of Manila 
hay, and had a prolonged talk with him in English. 
Xo persuasion could induce him to give up his wild 
life, though he did not forget to send a kindly mes- 
sage to his henefactor. 

Keverencing their dead, it is nevertheless doubtful 
whether they worship them, Put any material ohject 
that strikes them as being marvelous calls forth their 
childish adoration. When the Manila and Dagupan 
railway was building it passed through a district 
sheltering numerous hands of negritos. The track, 
which they would timidly come to visit, and especially 
the steel rails, excited their wonder and their awe; 
and when the first locomotive thundered into view, 
they threw themselves to the ground in speechless 
terror, regarding the strange monster as some new, 
all-powerful deity. A negrito courtship is brief and 
ardent. The young man first gets the consent of his 
inamorata's father, usually on the strength of some 
little present. At the first opportunity thereafter he 
catches the girl in his arms. She breaks loose and 
runs away. He pursues and catches her again, and 



this sort of make-believe is kept up till she considers 
the law of decorum satisfied. Yielding at last, she 
allows herself to be led back to the parental hut, 
where her father pounces upon the youth and drags 
him up the ladder into the family abode, the mother 
seeing that the daughter follows. The bridal pair 
kneel down together, the old gentleman throws water 
plentifully over their kinky heads and shiny black 
shoulders from out of the same cocoanut-shell, bumps 
their heads together, and they are one. Then follows 
the marriage feast and a live-days' honeymoon in the 
seclusion of the bush. 

That the Filipinos cherish such boundless con- 
tempt for the negritos is mainly why the War Depart- 
ment forebore at first to send colored troops to the 
Philippines. The mere color, it was urged, would 
foment rebellion. ( An American citizen of undiluted. 
African descent who accompanied one of our brig- 
adiers as a body-servant proved a genuine sensation 
among the lower-class natives at Manila. They were 
surprised to find a black man sustaining such con- 
fidential relations to a high official, and more than 
surprised to see him discharging his duties with such 
an air of self-satisfied superiority over themselves. 



THE IGORROTES OF LUZON 



SCATTERED over the northern half of Luzon are 
another hill people, pagans and fighters, who, in 
the main, successfully defied the power of Spain. 




Natives Spearing Fish 



The name Igorrotes was at first the name of a single 
tribe. In its extension it has been so loosely applied 
that very great discrepancies exist in the published 
accounts of them. The true 
Igorrotes seem to be of Malay 
extraction, yet an alien race 
from the other Malays, whom, 
as is most likely, they pre- 
ceded to the Philippines by a 
considerable interval. They 
are copper-colored, strongly 
built, and wear their hair 
long. Physically alert and 
active, they are dirty crea- 
tures, added to which their 
high cheek-bones, flat noses 
and thick lips make them the 
reverse of attractive to Amer- 
icans. L T nlike the negritos, 
they are aggressive, quick to 
resent an injury, and easily 
incited to war. Assassinations 
are common among them, and 
family feuds are carried to 
great lengths, so far, indeed, 
at times as to keep a formal 
and systematic account of the 
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murders committed on both sides. It 
was Igorrotes, not Aguinaldo's own 
Tagals, who made up the battle-line of 
naked Filipinos armed with bows and 
arrows that the press dispatches men- 
tioned in describing one of the first 
encounters with the Americans, and 
that were mowed down, of course, like 
sheep. Not improbably the Filipino 
generals calculated on the moral as well 
as the military effect, in order to rid 
themselves of uncomfortable and use- 
less allies without giving them offense. 
The Igorrotes live in queer beehive- 
shaped huts. They breed some of the 
domestic animals, and are noted dog- 
fanciers. They raise sugar-cane and 
yams, giving special attention, however, 
to their rice crops. Of course, they fish 
and do more or less hunting. Bold 
and cunning thieves, they are not liked 
by the domesticated Malays (Indios), 
who often find their depredations very 
annoying. They consider polygamy 
allowable, but they seldom practise it. 
Adultery is strongly discountenanced. 
If a woman is the offender, her parents 
are obliged to restore the dowry which 
the husband paid for his bride, and she 
undergoes the opprobrium of a divorce. 

The rude proficiency of these people in mining and 
metal-working is surprising in a race so set in its aver- 
sion to civilized ways. The central mountain ranges 
of Luzon contain extensive deposits of copper ore, 
and these the Igorrotes have worked from time imme- 
morial. They soften the rocks by means of wood 
fires, then excavate for the crude ore, which is sorted 
according to quality, and the poorer specimens 
roasted repeatedly. The smelting process that fol- 
lows is carried on in a cylindrical hole, about twelve 
inches deep and eight inches across, walled up with 
clay. This is their furnace. The heat necessary to 
flux the ore makes artificial draft requisite, and this 
they supply by means of bamboo-cane blowers pro- 
vided with wooden plungers, an apparatus resembling 
a boy's squirt-gun, only propelling air instead of 
water. Out of the sheets and masses of copper thus 
obtained they fashion various domestic utensils, orna- 
ments, etc, bartering the surplus to their more 
civilized neighbors or to itinerant Ohinese traders. 
The particles of gold which they somehow manage 
to prospect and get out find their way to the marts of 
commerce almost entirely through the latter, who 
penetrate the remotest parts of the island. 

3 




Igorrotes Hunting in Their Forest Jungles 

But few of the full-blood Igorrotes have become 
Indios. The jungied highlands of northern and 
central Luzon afforded their clans practical security, 
notwithstanding severe campaigns launched against 
them by different captain-generals. Some of the 
latter claimed great victories, and had Manila cel- 
ebrate them with Te Deums, fire-works and fiestas, 
and in due time received their coveted reward from 
Madrid in the shape of a decoration, and possibly 
promotion. But it always turned out that "the sullen, 
new-caught people*' would not stay caught, The 
Spaniards shrank from garrisoning an unproductive 
and hostile frontier country, even with native troops; 
and before long the monsoons, monkeys and Igorrotes 
were skipping about the wooded mountain-sides with 
the same freedom as ever. Only one result of the 
vaunted campaign usually survived, and that was 
the fitting of a new date to "the final submission 
of the Igorrotes" in the cyclopedias, which, of course, 
had to take the official word for it, 

One hundred and thirty miles north of Manila dwell 
the large-framed, uncouth Igorrote-Chinese, of whom 
quite a number, first and last, have become Indios. 
As a tribe they combine the fierce independence of 
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the Igorrotes with the shrewdness and cunning of the were coming, and, terror-stricken, fled northward into 

other branch of the family. They are the progeny of the mountain fastnesses. Cut off from their own 

a few thousand pirates and hangers-on brought to land, they made 

Luzon, in 1594, by a famous Chinese corsair named themselves at 

Li-ma-hong, who was also a rank expansionist on home with the 

private account. Defeated in a tremendous conflict wild tribes 

with a successor of Legaspi — a victory which Manila as best thev 




celebrated as late as 1894 with immense eclat — the 
Celestial viking retired to Lingayen bay, in the coun- 
try back of which he undertook to establish his 
colony. Before long his settlers heard the Spaniards 



Natives of New Guinea, Southeast of the Philippines 

These Papuans, or Polynesian negroes, are a very 

different race from the Filipinos 

could, and the resulting intermarriages 
added another brand to the Philippines' 
remarkable assortment of hybrid peoples. 
Scarcely ]ess distinctive are the descendants of sepoy 
deserters from the British army that held Manila for 
twenty months, during the struggle known to Amer- 
ican school-children as the French and Indian war. 



THE HEAD-HUNTERS AND TINGUIANES 



TEDIOUS would it be to catalogue all the savage 
and half-savage tribes of Luzon, the principal 
field for influences from abroad. One comical weak- 
ness possesses them all — an overmastering passion for 
a European style of hat. The Philippine pictures dis- 
playing brown barbarians in the strange make-up of 
a breech-clout and a fancy "stovepipe" are not car- 
icatures, but sun-painted realities. Some of the 
dusky little heathens will half starve themselves for 
weeks, if that be necessary, in order to obtain the 
coveted tile. With many of them it is the beginning 
and the end of all that interests them in civilization. 
In northwest Luzon reside the best known of the 
Philippine head-hunters, the Gaddanes, blood rel- 
atives, some think, of our own "brothers in red." 
They are a fine-looking, dark-skinned race, with long 
and straight black hair falling over their shoulders. 



They delight in war, and care nothing for a settled 
abode. Their weapons are a long, three-pronged 
lance, a bow with arrows having two rows of teeth 
made of sea-shells or flint, and a queer-shaped hatchet. 
The w r arriors carry a light and narrow wooden shield, 
which at each end is provided with two handle-like 
projections for catching a flying enemy by the neck 
and hurling him to the ground. They sometimes 
take the scalps of their fallen enemies, but chiefly 
prize the skulls. P>esides game and the fish which they 
spear with great dexterity, using their three-pronged 
lance, their food staples are indigenous fruits, moun- 
tain rice and certain edible roots. Preparatory to 
the great annual head-hunt special religious rites are 
observed, to insure success for the marauding expe- 
dition about to set forth. The time of year for this is 
when the fire-tree bursts its buds and blossoms into 
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a magnificent dense mass of 
flaming red. In some years 
they repeat the raids between 
times. A warriors prowess 
is not a matter of hearsay. 
He has the skulls to show for 
it. A certain number ranks 
him a leader, a certain num- 
ber more secures him a chief- 
ship. When a maiden has 
several suitors, then indeed 
comes the tug of war, though 
not between the rivals. The 
one who turns in to her father 
the most skulls outclasses the 
rest, and wins the bride. 

The Itaves, neighbors of 
the Gaddanes, are in most 
characteristics a great deal 
like them, but have a lighter 
complexion, and in disposi- 
tion are less sanguinary. 

Of all the hill men the Tin- 
guianes, inhabiting a district 
of their own in northwestern 
Luzon, are the most tractable, 
and they alone have 
shown cheerful read- 
iness to profit from 
enforced contact with 





Tribesmen of the Hill Country of North Luzon 
These are a different race from the Tagals, and how to civilize them is a difficult problem 






Coquetting with Civilization 
(See oppobite page) 




Head-hunting Gaddane and Wife 
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American Troops Tenting in a Banana Grove — Captured 
Spanish Field-piece 

civilization. The church claims them as Indios. 
But not only have they retained a virtual inde- 
pendence; they only allowed the padres (priests) to 
settle among them out of a spirit of accommoda- 
tion, or for obvious advantages in a material way. 
Even the small per cent of their number who have 
submitted to be baptized fall back on the rites of 
their forefathers when they are overtaken by any 
emergency, unless the padre is within immediate 
call. Their religious notions show quite an advance 
over those of other hill men. They have no tem- 



ples, their gods residing in the caves, toward which, 
therefore, they direct their prayers. These relate 
almost entirely to their physical wants. Let the 
rains be either too heavy or too light, the cavern- 
deities will be approached and alternately suppli- 
cated and expostulated with like the calendared 
saints of the Indio. A child about to be named is 
taken into the forest and placed against the trunk 
of a tree. One of the clan who is qualified to exer- 
cise the priestly function strikes a knife into the 
bark over the infant's head, at the same time pro- 
nouncing a name. Should the sap follow the knife 
the name stands; otherwise the ceremony will have 
to be repeated, other names being tried, one after 
another, until the sap does flow. 

The Tinguianes are strict monogamists, and they 
punish marital infidelity with what among them is 
a heavy line, besides a divorce. In case both par- 
ties have transgressed, divorce takes place without 
any fine. Ordinarily their huts are much the same,, 
both in construction and furnishing, as those of the 
civilized Malays about them, whose lives and theirs 
flow on in channels not very dissimilar. In certain 
localities, where they are liable to attack from their 
hereditary foes, the Guinuanis, they build high up 
in the trees or on tall posts, stock their houses with 
heavy stones, and rain these down, when the time 
comes, on their assailants. Some of the Tinguianes 
can read and write a little, and all resemble the 
Filipinos of American acquaintance in their love of 
music. They are fond of dress and ornament, tattoo 
elaborately, blacken their teeth to charm the opposite 
sex, and dress their hair into a tuft on the crown of 
their head. From this last peculiarity, and other 
straws pointing in the same direction, the inference is 
that the Tinguianes have a strong tincture of Jap- 
anese blood. Could it be traced, their origin might 
be found to turn on some such calamity as a run of 
shipwrecks in the China sea, perhaps from typhoons 
or some earthquake cataclysm. 
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POSTPONING a closer acquaintance with the 
Chinese and mestizoes till we meet them in the 
"Venice of the Far East," their principal seat, let us 
look at the real Filipino — the stubborn, chocolate- 
colored little specimen who has proved so troublesome 
a charge for his Uncle Samuel. The Moro of the 
South, despite racial kinship, is a different and far 
uglier customer. Our camera focuses upon the Indio, 
or domesticated Malay, him whose kind dwell almost 
entirely where the influence of the Tagals is dominant 
in the north, and of the Visayans in the region next 



south. The included tribes overshadowed by these 
two great families are numerous, but they are with- 
out cohesion, and form but a small factor in the 
Philippine problem. They aggregate over two million 
souls, the Visayans nearly as many, and the Tagals 
one and three fourth millions. The Tagals were at 
once the greatest gainers and the keenest sufferers 
from the presence of the Spaniard. They are the 
most masterful of the Philippine peoples, of which 
one evidence is the inroads the Tagalog is steadily 
making on other dialects, another the resentful jeal- 
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ousy felt toward them by most of the other Filipinos, 
modified on part of the Visayans into a distrustful 
rivalry, and if a third is needed it is Aguinaldo. 

The first Spanish colonists settled among the Vis- 
ayans, then the most advanced and lordliest of the 
native races. They found the islanders cultivating 
different cereals, weaving fabrics fine and coarse, work- 
ing gold and other metals, rearing domestic animals 
for food and labor, and even using a written language. 
These people had a definite form of government also. 
It was based upon their village life. Each little com- 
munity had its datos, sometimes such by birth, some- 
times through demonstrated qualities of leadership. 
Among other things the datos had power to declare 
war, being, in fact, an order analogous to the feudal 
chieftains of the Dark Ages. Each of them had a 
body of retainers, whom he was bound to protect and 
defend. They owned many slaves, largely captives 
taken in war. Above them an overlord held a loose 
kind of sway, the same overlord dominating several 
or scores or hundreds of villages, according as inher- 
itance or ambition and power supplied him the right 
to do so. Thus in every community were slaves, 
freemen, lords, with an overlord for larger combina- 
tions, but no king in the proper sense. The Spaniards 
eliminated the overlords, of course, and, happily, the 
slaves, but the village organization they let run on, 
only shaping it a little to suit their ends. It is still 



the unit of government, as well as the pivot on which 
—usually with, possibly without, the parish priest- 
social life revolves throughout the rural Philippines. 
The municipal captain or the gobernadorcillo ("little 
governor 77 ) and cabeza de barangay are the function- 
aries of whom every tourist has to tell, chiefly as his 
entertainers. The cabeza, or headman, Spanish 
regulations made answerable for the taxes assessed on 
his barangay, his official community of about one 
hundred families. In case his constituents, from 
locusts, typhoons, floods, earthquakes, or what not, 
were unable to pay, he had to supply the amount out 
of his private means. It happened every once in 
awhile that the former well-off headman retired to 
private life a bankrupt. 

Of the eight millions, more or less, in the Philip- 
pines, the total of foreigners, including over 100,000 
Chinese, is less than a fiftieth part, while the "little 
negroes' 7 and their Papuan kindred are so few as not 
to be worth considering, and the mixed blood that so 
abounds in Luzon approximates, for the most part, to 
the common type. That type is the Malay. The 
•erect frame is undersized from an American stand- 
point, but it is clean-limbed and well put together, 
on the whole bespeaking agility rather than strength. 
The hands are small, and so are the feet, whose sur- 
prising facility in seizing objects with the toes habit- 
ual barefootedness naturally tends to keep in constant 
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Tagal Hamlet in the Foot-hills of Central Luzon 
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Courtesy of Andreae and Keeves 



River-boat, or Banca, Having a Plank on Each Side for a Runway 



practice. The head is round, or sometimes elongated 
like the Japanese, the forehead somewhat receding, 
cheek-hones high, jaws rather large, the mouth firm- 
set. The small black eye turns slightly upward and 
outward in a way to again hint Japanese relationship 




Philippine Malays 
The youth's kris is in its sheath and one of the maidens has hold of the handle 



rather than Celestial. The smooth skin has the color 
of a dark mulatto, or one deeper still. No American 
Indian can show straighter or blacker hair; like the 
Indian, too, he is beardless, though the upper lip may, 
perhaps, wear a thin mustache. With his hairless 
cheeks and unwrinkled skin the Filipino has 
a boyish look long after he becomes a man, 
and hence, though Aguinaldo's fighting force 
was composed almost entirely of young men, 
they were not the mere striplings they look 
in their pictures. The typical face is inclined 
to flatness, and the lines from the mouth to 
the nose are very strongly marked; but the 
unpleasing effect of these features is relieved 
by a smiling expression, either from good- 
nature or worn as a mask. Many of the 
younger women are decidedly pretty, with 
forms lithe and graceful enough for classic 
models. Their complexion is a clear brown, 
sometimes hardly darker than the brunettes 
of our Southern states. A common and 
rather unpleasant peculiarity consists in tbe 
eyebrows meeting over the nose. From the 
habit of carrying water or milk jars, baskets, 
etc., on the head most Filipinas retain their 
straightness of figure till broken with age. 

The Malays are among the most pro- 
nounced river-peoples in the world. Xo where 
do they seem so much at home as on the 
water, and in nothing do they show so much 
originality as in the construction of their 
water-craft, which is invariably a model of its 
kind, whether for lightness and fleet ness or 
adaptation in other ways to the purpose in 
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view. They fish in all sorts of ways. They are 
splendid swimmers, one writer facetiously reporting 
their infants swim before they can walk. The animal 
courage that forms so prominent a Malay trait finds 
scope in the Philippine bays in attacking the sharks. 
Each with his kris, or large knife, in his hand, the 
natives will dive, perfectly naked, and, dexterously 
eluding the snapping monster's jaws, will inflict stab 
after stab till he turns over dead. They attack the 
alligators, or so-called crocodiles, in the swamps and 
bayous with the same daring and the same success. 

Every Malay carries his kris as constantly as the 
Wild Bill type of frontiersman carried his Colt or 
Winchester, and uses it as quickly. It is double- 
edoed, a cross between a knife and a sword, and, no 



matter what the style, size or weight, the edge is 
always as keen as a razor. Whether straight-edged 
for cutting and thrusting, or wave-edged for thrusting 
only, it is a terrible weapon. The sheath for it is 
worn on the left side as high as the waist, with barely 
enough slope to keep it from dropping out when the 
wearer stoops for any purpose. 

The Malays undoubtedly deserved their evil report 
in the past as pirates, but so far were the Philippine 
Indios from complicity in these crimes they were 
themselves among the chief sufferers. The Moros, 
their old pillagers, may be expected to resume busi- 
ness at the old stand, if not held in check, as they 
must be at whatever cost. Too long did this remain 
scarcely considered among our Philippine problems. 




Company of Filipino Insurgents Armed with Mauser Rifles 

OUR CONUNDRUM : THE FILIPINO 



THE Filipino's inner self is hard to portray. He 
shares the innate sense of justice belonging to 
the children of Nature of every clime. Exterior 
restraint of any kind is repugnant to him. He likes 
to be free as a bird. Without being haughty or much 
of a braggart, his opinion of himself is extremely 
high, and he dearly loves display and the chance to 
show his authority. He is not given to pondering 



abstract questions of right or wrong. A lie sits most 
lightly on his conscience, and if detected in it he does 
not cringe, but bears the consequence without flinch- 
ing. While not lacking in the externals of devotion, 
spiritual strivings do not greatly exercise him. By 
constitutional bent his life is one of moderation and 
self-restraint. Except for the smiling habit his face 
is strikingly immobile, molded thus by mental moods. 
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Rafting Bamboo to Manila 
While the rafts are tied to shore the family washing receives attention 



The wit is a role utterly foreign to his nature, and 
facility in banter or light jesting one of the last 
things he acquires from the Caucasian. Fond of 
good cheer, he can content himself with very little. 
Drunkenness he despises. Anger he accounts a species 
of madness, which in certain of his race it actually 
becomes, as the dreadful scenes attending a Malay's 
running amok bear witness. He holds himself above 
behavior open to the charge of being low or ill-bred, 
and, contrary to current belief, he is not conspic- 
uously immoral. A Tagal may lie, rob, steal, assassi- 
nate or be a profligate, but he is never an idle rowdy 
or swaggering tough. There is dangerous brigandage 
in Luzon, but ordinarily crimes of violence are few 
in the city of Manila. 

For a child of the tropics, where Nature is so lavish 
in supplying bountiful and even spontaneous crops, 
the Filipino is not slothful. The worst that can be 



charged against him is that he works somewhat inter- 
mittently, and especially that he indulges in numer- 
ous holidays, which, with his family and friends, he 
enjoys immensely. But why should he not? They 
bring him gleams of happiness in a life of dreary, 
monotonous toil. Tie makes or gets a living for his 
family somehow, and even though in debt he sees no 
special object in denying himself these pleasures. He 
does not object to work, but he dislikes to feel that 
he must work. Like other tropical peoples he takes 
life easy because he can. 

His domestic life abounds with manifestations of 
kindness and affection. The high position accorded 
in it to woman is unparalleled not only in the Far 
Fast, but in the greater part of Furope. Compared 
with most Asiatics the Filipino is a model of personal 
cleanliness. His manner is unfailingly courteous and 
considerate, and within his means there is no limit 
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to his hospitality. Outside of Manila hotels are quite 
unknown, yet in ordinary times an American could 
travel anywhere that civilization has penetrated with- 
out its costing him a dollar for entertainment. 

After all. the native is a riddle not easily read. 
His mentality has been run in a different mold from 
the Caucasian's. He is almost indifferent to what a 
girl's, even his own daughter's, relations may be prior 
to her marriage, but after that his jealous watchful- 
ness sets a standard level with prudery itself. Your 
Manila servant, detected in some serious misdoing, 
will accept even corporeal punishment in good part, 
but beware how you show any signs of "getting hot" 
about it. Lose your mental balance in the slightest, 
and he will laugh you into shame. Your cue is to get 
the joke on him at the same time you thrash him. 
The Filipino lets a debt run on, if he can, and cares 
little what proportions it reaches; but he does not 
repudiate or skip the town between two days — he 
religiously bequeaths it to his children. His tenacity 
of purpose is remarkable, and yet his notions may be 
very variable; why is often difficult to make out. It 
does not seem to be from mere volatility of temper- 
ament, which is the sufficient or at least the accepted 
explanation of similar phenomena among the Cubans 
and the various Latin races of southern Europe. 



What most of all stamps him as different from an 
American or Briton is his fatalism, something that 
was born in him and Roman Catholicism could never 
eradicate. The reported stoicism of insurgent pris- 
oners wounded to the death has here its explanation. 
So does the apparent indifference of the Filipino to 
the trials and sufferings of his friends. It was so 
fated — nothing can change it! he philosophizes and 
calmly goes about his business. Death, except in 
certain forms that appeal to race superstitions, has 
small terror for him. A winner over misfortune he 
regards with contempt. The natives' crushed expres- 
sion quickly caught the attention of the American 
troops that first landed, yet complaints respecting 
their lot were seldom heard, unless studiously drawn 
out by questioning. 

Association with the Spaniard has not tended to 
make Aguinaldo's countrymen straightforward, hon- 
est, self-helpful. The epigram which the Archbishop 
of Manila has sanctioned is, "They are big children, 
but you must treat them like little ones." If at times 
they have manifested treachery, it is certain they have 
not wanted for a thousand examples of it, while sub- 
terfuge, under the old regime, was their only defense. 
The developed Filipino belongs to the future. At 
both padre and empleado— priest and office-holder. 
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IX THE sixteenth century the Spanish army organ- 
ization was the best in the world. Notwithstand- 
ing, the step by step and, at the end, only half- 
completed conquest of the Philippines owed more 
to the missionary zeal of devoted monks than to 
the prowess of trained soldiers. The ritualism and 
gorgeous splendor characterizing the rites of Koman 
Catholicism were exactly suit- 
ed to attract the show-loving, 
impressible native, while the 
reiterated terrors of demonol- 
<\gy, of judgment doom, and 
the perdition of the unbap- 
tized had their effect, though 
not so overwhelming an effect 
as the same doctrines had pro- 
duced, a thousand years before, 
on our barbarian ancestors in 
Europe. The church's numer- 
ous saints could with ease be 
slipped into the places formerly 
held by traditional deities, and 
they were. Its frequent fes- 
tivals not only furnished rare 
spectacular entertainments and 



social enjoyments of a delightful kind, but all could 
join in them. Baptism carried with it substantial 
present benefits. From the Spanish point of view, 
the more Indios the more glory for the church, the 
greater the aggrandizement of the swarming brood 
of placemen at Manila, the richer the pickings for 
both padre and empleado — priest and office-holder. 




Hauling Water on a Sledge 
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Sti ange and 
intricately inti- 
mate were the 
relations of 
church and state 
in the Philip- 
pines. The two 
powers squab- 
bled together a 
good deal. Oc- 
casionally they 
had bitter and 
even bloody 
feuds. But they 
took good care 



Christina, Queen Regent of Spain 




to play into each other's 
hands. The institutions, not 
to say the workings, of the 
two were so braided together 
that it will come near making 
Brother Jonathan cross-eyed 
to untwist them. 

For the better part of three 
centuries the parish cura was 
to the native the greatest 
man on earth. Only now and 
then could he doubt him also 
his best friend. The cura 
was the only European who 
could talk with him in his 
own tongue, or who came 
near enough to instruct and 
reason with him. The cura 
took an interest in his family 

affairs, showed him how to raise larger crops, and 
introduced to him some new ones, taught him good 
living, encouraged his gift in music to the extent even 
of getting him new instruments and new selections, 
and finally gave him a rudimental education. First 
of all, however, the august yet benign presence was 
his father confessor, with power to kill spiritually or 
make alive. At the marriage altar and christening, 
at the couch of the dying and the bier of the dead, 
that presence was indispensable. Here, too, was the 
wonderful brain that planned the massive, buttressed 
stone church of the village and superintended its 
construction, that laid out roads and saw to building 
bridges, and that was not afraid, on occasions, to 
memorialize the highest official in the interests of his »man got enough 
flock. The cura was always the dignitary whose out of them to 



attestation made a document legally binding. In 
many places he was the express repository of civil as 
well as spiritual power, being the local magistrate, and 
perhaps the supervisor of taxation. Such appoint- 
ments, in good proportion, fell to him naturally and 
honorably for brave, patient effort in civilizing out- 
lying districts, where no garrison or alcalde's court 
had yet been introduced. The state could well afford 
to subsidize the church, or, what was the same thing, 
give it a free rein in helping itself. Each used the 
other systematically, and neither could stand alone 
under the system adopted. 

That system depended for its continuance on keep- 
ing the Filipino still in tutelage. He must be treated 
as a child in all that concerned mental self-reliance, 
prevented from communicating 
freely with his fellows, discour- 
aged and brow-beaten if he pre- 
sumed to take the initiative in 
anything. His vanity might be 
tickled with some petty place in 
the administrative round, but if 
he showed a mind in any degree 
his own he was dangerous enough 
to be removed. Land he was not 
privileged to own, though he 
might hold it on certain condi- 
tions, such conditions as might at 
almost any time prove impossible 
of fulfillment. He was not allowed 
fire-arms nor, if it could be helped, 
to know anything about handling 
them. When two thirds of the 
nineteenth century had run out 
far-off Madrid, in some accession 
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of paternal in- 
terest, decided 
to teach t h e 
Tagal and the 
rest to read and 
write. Outside 
of Manila facil- 
ities for the 
coveted educa- 
tion were very 
poor, but, tak- 
ing them all 
together, the 
little b r o w n 
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help him considerably in reaching definite conclu- 
sions. He had always been blessed with a good deal 
to think of had he only known how to go about it; 
and now, simultaneously with the royal decree that 
every pueblo (ward or village) should have its own 
school, the screws of taxation, and of vexation in a 
hundred ways, were tight- 
ened, and they kept on 
tightening till he could stand 
it no longer. Even his cura, 
through cupidity, had turned 
oppressor like the rest. The 
Tagal rebelled. Be had come 
to realize that his people 
were little better than slaves 
in their own land. 

"They tilled the soil; they 
raised sugar, tobacco and 
rice; they gathered the co- 
coanuts and prepared them 
for market; they cut the 
hemp and stripped it ready 
for the manufacturer; they 
even made it into rope, rude 
clothes and household arti- 
cles; and they built great 
monasteries, convents and 
churches, hemmed in by 

formidable walls intended to shut out the very makers 
of them; but all this work was done for Spanish 
masters, who played upon their superstition and 
profited by their ignorance. They did not even own 
the land of their fathers, and out of the unequal 
shares they realized hardly enough to buy the cheap 
cotton prints that covered their bodies when they 



edifices they had builded." So wrote United States 
Vice-Consul Edwin Wildman for "Harper's Weekly." 
But how the Eilipino's mind has worked on the aver- 
age is better indexed, perhaps, by this little extract: 
kt These people do not seem to have many wants save 
to be left alone, to be able to shake a cocoanut from 




assembled to kneel before the Virgin in the gilded 



Church it Mai vtt, Two Miles South of Old Manila 
It is almost three hundred years old, and has been partially rebuilt several times 

the palm for their morning's meal, or to collect the 
shakings from a thousand trees and ship them to 
Manila; to collect the few strands of fiber to sew the • 
nipa thatch to their bamboo roof, or to gather enough 
to fill a schooner for the capital; in fact, to be able 
to work or not to work, and to know that the results 
of their labor are to be theirs, not somebody else's." 
[Stevens' "Yesterdays in the Philippines."] 



NATIVE CAPABILITIES 



SPEAKING in general terms, the most sympa- 
thetic and appreciative estimate of the native 
comes from British officials and other Englishmen 
long resident in the Philippines. These seem to find 
no difficulty in making allowances for some abnor- 
mities on the part of a long-oppressed race working 
painfully out of barbarism into the light. At the 
same time "they are practically a unit in pronouncing 
the natives unfit for self-government as yet. Not one 
of them probably would go further than Admiral 
Dewey did, in his dispatch of August 29, 1898: "I 
have before expressed the opinion that these people 
are far superior in their intelligence, and more capa- 
ble of self-government, than the natives of Cuba, and 
I am familiar with both races. Further intercourse 



with them has confirmed me in this opinion." Brig- 
adier-General Charles King (the Captain King whose 
army novels have been so widely read) on his return 
from the Philippines, in June, 1899, expressed him- 
self more strongly still: "As an official of the army 
there are many reasons why I could not give my 
views in detail. The capabilities of the Filipinos 
for self-government cannot be doubted. Such men 
as Arrellano, Aguinaldo, and many others whom I 
might name, are highly educated. Nine tenths of 
the people can read and write, and all are skilled 
artisans in one way or another. They are industrious, 
frugal, temperate, and if given a fair start could look 
out for themselves infinitely better than most Amer- 
icans imagine. In my opinion they rank far higher 
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than the Cubans, or the uneducated negroes in this 
country to whom we have given the right of suffrage." 
"The Tagal, as I knew him," says Frederic 11. 
Sawyer, an eminent civil engineer who spent fourteen 
years in the islands, and was the acting British consul 
in 1885, "the Tagal possesses a good deal of self- 
respect, and, except on great provocation, is of a 
quiet demeanor. In general he shows great docility, 
and bears no malice if justly punished. He is fairly 
industrious and sometimes is very hard-working. 
Any one who has seen him poling barges against the 
current of the Pasig will admit this. He is prone to 
gambling, especially on his favorite game-cock. He 
rarely gives way to intemperance. Among the Tagals 



as sailors and firemen in the fine flotilla of coasting 
steamers belonging to Manila, and they manned all 
the smaller vessels of the Spanish navy in the Phil- 
ippines. Most of the British and foreign steamers 
in the Far East carry four Manila-men as quarter- 
masters. They are also reputed skilful helmsmen. 
Their ability as mechanics is remarkable. They 
build excellent coasting vessels — brigantines, schoon- 
ers and lorchas; also cascos and other craft for inland 
navigation or shallow waters. In Manila and Cavite 
are to be found numbers of native engine-fitters, 
turners, smiths and boiler-makers, as well as quarry- 
men, stonemasons, carpenters, bricklayers and brick 



makers. 



Excellent carriages are now built in Manila 




Tagal Families, Manila, in Caromatas 



the wife exerts great influence in the family, and 
the husband rarely completes any important business 
without her concurrence and approval. Children 
show great respect to both parents, and come morning 
and evening to kiss their hands. The houses of the 
well-to-do natives are large and airy, and are kept 
scrupulously clean. 

"The Tagal makes a good soldier; he can march 
long distances barefooted, and find food in forests 
where European soldiers would starve. In action his 
Spanish officer had more trouble to hold him in than 
to urge him on. As sailors the Tagals are unsurpassed 
in the East. They navigate their coasting craft- 
schooners and lorchas— with much skill; they serve 



entirely by native labor; they are used there in 
numbers almost incredible. Fainting and decorating 
is executed by Manila-men in excellent style, this art 
having been learned from Italian painters. The 
Tagals are good agriculturists. The cultivation is all 
done by natives of the islands, no Chinamen being 
employed on the land except a few market-gardeners 
in the neighborhood of Manila." 

"With half a chance the Tagal will make an indus- 
trious workman in other lines than merely agricul- 
tural," wrote a recent correspondent of "Leslie's 
Weekly." "The Manila and Dagupan railway is prac- 
tically operated by natives. In the shipyards at Cavite 
I have seen the native building launches, repair- 
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Courtesy of Andreae and Kppvhs 



Bamboo Raft Loaded with Cocoanuts, on the Pasig Near Manila 



ing ships in dry-clocks, and operating in wood and 
iron to the entire satisfaction of the American naval 
constructors and engineers. In Manila I have seen 
him building houses, erecting masonry, paving streets, 
making cigars and cigarettes, operating street-car 
lines, working in iron, copper, brass and silver, and 
engaged in every department of industry. In the 
famous Manila Observatory I have seen him working 



over scientific instruments, computing delicate obser- 
vations in meteorological, astronomical and magnetic 
registration, where education and trained skill are 
required. I have seen him as a schoolmaster, as 
a parish priest, as a navigator, as a storekeeper, as a 
surveyor, as a ship-owner. There is no department of 
life requiring labor, brains or skill in which the native 
of the Philippines cannot compete successfully." 




Coasters Built and Manned by Natives-Scene Among the Islands of San Bernardino Strait 
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Courtesy ot Andreae and Keeves 

View on the 



River Agno Near Northern Terminus of the Manila and Dagupan Railway 
Charming bits of scenery such as this abound throughout the island of Luzon 

MUSIC AND SUPERSTITIONS 



THE special birthright of the Filipino is his 
musical talent. This is instrumental entirely, 
not vocal, and it is wonderful. Among the Tagals 
children six or seven years old play on the family 
instrument as if by instinct, Each rural pueblo has 
its brass band, generally supplied with European 
instruments and wearing a uniform, though some- 
times they get together in their native rags, and if the 
village is a well-to-do one there is likely to be a string- 
band besides. Orchestras from Manila, under Euro- 
pean leaders and playing without notes, have starred 
all over the East, where their harmony and sweetness 
are proverbial, admittedly surpassing all but the very 
best of the British garrison bands. The common 
village bands, on their home-made instruments — a 
trombone ox a cornet made out of a petroleum-can, 
for instance — will play not only dance music and 
other light pieces, but selections from the most 
difficult operas, rendering each with an expression 
and touch reminding the listener of the best perfor- 
mances in Paris or Berlin. They pick up new airs 
with surprising quickness. "A Hot Time in the Old 



Town To-night," a matter-of-fact letter declared had 
traveled a long distance from Manila in four weeks, 
and bid fair to become the Filipino national air! 

"In Manila every one appears to be able to play on 
something/ 7 says Stevens' vivacious book. "Such of 
the native houses as are too frail to support pianos 
shelter harps, violins and other stringed instruments, 
while some of the more expensive structures contain 
the whole selection. Of an evening, in the suburbs, 
it is no uncommon thing to hear the strains of a well- 
played Spanish march issuing from under the thatch 
of a rickety hut, or to find an impromptu concert 
going on in the little tram-car which is bringing home 
a handful of native youth with their guitars or man- 
dolins. Every district has its band, and the nights 
resound with tunes from all quarters." 

We have been lingering on pictures from Manila, 
where, naturally, the most cultured of the islanders 
are to be met. Lest we get too far away from the 
Filipino masses, a few of the native superstitions may 
be worth noting. One of them is that the devil 
inhabits fig-trees. Said a very intelligent American 
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in sketching his years of Phil- 
ippine experience to the writer: 
"You can no more get a Tagal 
to pitch a tent or go to sleep 
under a fig-tree than you could 
o-et him to blow out his brains 
for fun. He won't go near it." 
Sometimes, about sunset on 
the patron saint's day, devil- 
frighteners clamber up into 
the bell-tower of the village 
church, and there clap and 
clang huge wooden rattles in 
a way almost deafening, to 
scare oif the subjacent devils 
before the evening's religious 
procession sets out from below. 
Another quaint idea makes the 
native, in his favorite sport of 
diving, always dive feet fore- 
most; if the head should come 
first, the evil water-spirit would 
seize it, hold him under and 
never let go. One of the ances- 
tral myths is very pretty — that 
the soul goes on solitary excur- 
sions when the body is asleep. 
As rousing a slumberer roughly 
might prevent its return, the 
greatest care is taken to make 
the awakening gentle and grad- 
ual, by calling softly in rising 
and falling cadence. 

Belief in anting-anting, a 
mysterious power supposed to 
sons, and making them proof a. 




Tagal Belle and Double-stringed Harp 
In America this harp would cost about three hundred dollars 

reside in certain per- universal among the unsophisticated Malays of the 
>ainst bodily injury, is interior. Aguinaldo's being credited with this power 

is said to have been one 
great reason for the de- 
votion centering upon 
him, and which he used 
to restrain excesses, as 
well as to strengthen his 
battle-lines. Professor 
Worcester was forced to 
the test of an anting's 
value on one ugly occa- 
sion, and only a Yankee's 
quickness of mind saved 
him the necessity of put- 
ting a ball through the 
an ting-man's body with 
a Winchester rifle. Cap- 
tured marauders, when 
Band-stand and Miniature Luneta in the Town of Bay searched, are often found. 
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to have a medallion bearing the image of the Virgin 
or some saint strung over the breast, as a symbol of 
anting. The Malay belief that a man physically 
imperfect cannot enter Paradise is largely relied on by 
the Dutch authorities to control the subject millions 
of Java and Sumatra; they stamp out revolt, not by 
execution, but by apprehending the leaders in it and 
depriving them of virility. It would be strange if 
traces of the same superstition did not appear in 
some form or other among the Philippine islanders. 



Many are the native superstitions connected with 
various diseases. For example, cholera is held to 
follow the running of a weird black dog down the 
village street; a fancy far more innocent than the 
universal voice, "It is the will of God," and the con- 
sequent refusal to take precautions. There are cure- 
alls, too, a favorite one being a little smooth stone 
found embedded now and then in a certain variety 
of bamboo-cane. The desideratum of an earthquake 
charm is found in the chacon, a Philippine lizard. 




A Street in 



Tarlac-This Village Was Aguinaldo's Capital During the Summer of 1899 

A LAND OF WOMEN'S RIGHTS 



THAT the standard proclaimed by women's rights 
advocates is nowhere more nearly realized than 
among the Filipinos must be credited not to Spanish 
influences, but to the genius of native institutions still 
surviving. "The Philippine laws relating to property 
of married persons," so reads a sketch by a returned 
Englishwoman, Mrs. Lucy M. J. Garnett, "are exceed- 
ingly quaint and interesting, being entirely in favor 
of the wife. The property of a bride is never settled 
on the husband. If a man is poor and his wife 
well-to-do, so they remain throughout their married 



life, he becoming simply the administrator of her 
possessions, but having no right to them. If a hus- 
band becomes bankrupt in a business in which he has 
invested some of his wife's fortune, she ranks as a 
second-class creditor under the Commercial Code. 
Even on her death the husband cannot, save under 
a deed executed by her in the presence of a notary, 
derive any benefit from her estate; her children, if she 
have any% are her heirs, and if no children, then her 
nearest blood relatives inherit. Thus it not unfre- 
quently happens that the father of wealthy children 
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is himself impecunious and dependent on their 
generosity for support; at the same time he is 
compelled by law to manage their affairs while 
minors, and at their majority to render a strict 
account of his stewardship. A married woman 
continues to use her maiden name, to which 
she adds her husband's with the prefix 'de/ 
This she abandons when left a widow, save for 
purposes of business or for convenience. Chil- 
dren also bear the names of both father and 
mother; that of the mother comes last, and is 
consequently the more prominent. It is, how- 
ever, only since 1844 that the mass of natives 
have adopted family designations. In that 
year a list of Spanish surnames was sent to the 
priest of every parish, from which the head of 
each household chose the cognomen which best 
pleased him. Thus one may find such noble 
names as Legaspi, de Salceda, Lopez de Vega, 
etc., borne by the dusky-hued natives of the 
interior of Luzon." 

The same observant author tells us how the 
almost exclusive employment of women and 
girls in the great cigar-factories (formerly run 
as a government monopoly) virtually debarred 
the men from the staple industry of Manila, and how 
under these conditions various occupations usually 
considered feminine were perforce taken up by the 





FlLIPINAS OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 



Filipinas, Three in Favorite Native Squatting Posture 

other disconsolate sex. "Into male hands," she says, 
"have fallen to a great extent the manufacture and 
embroidery of the gauze made from the long silky 
fibers of the pineapple-plant. By the 
men are also woven, on primitive hand- 
looms, the dainty, jusi-striped gauzes 
made from Chinese silk and Manila 
hemp. In their homes, too, while the 
wife is earning the family bread — or 
rather rice, their staple food — the hus- 
band looks after the children and cooks 
the dinner. It is also very difficult to 
get women to act as nurses and maids 
in European families. More than one 
English family of my acquaintance 
found themselves under the necessity of 
drafting into the nursery one or more of 
the native 'boys' of the household, often 
finding these male nurses more satisfac- 
tory in many respects than the women/' 
But even into this Eden of the equal- 
ity of sexes comes the serpent. "The 
stern necessity of loving" is not escap- 
able by a Filipina. Almost sure she is to 
succumb to the weakness and get mar- 
ried. Then the usual lot is many and 
frequent children, of whom one fourth, 
it is believed, die under a month old. 
There are numerous deaths among the 
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mothers, too. Both circumstances are largely due, 
no doubt, to the traditional practice of closing up 
every aperture of a house containing a newly born 
child, to prevent the entrance of "Asuan," an evil 
spirit much dreaded on such occasions. The Euro- 
peans who have married native wives vainly protest 
against this wretched superstition, and have to submit 
to see the lives of mother and child imperiled in the 
hot and foul air of such a house in such a climate. 
And other than Malay superstitions have held the 
equal-righted Filipinas in mental thraldom. The 
priests in many, but let us not be swift to say most, 
cases imposed upon their devoutness, sometimes in 



shameful ways. The time was when petty officials 
throughout Luzon were obliged to attend the Sunday 
mass under penalty of the lash; but the women came 
without compulsion, and many of them "passed half 
their lives between adoration of the images, mariol- 
atry and the confessional/' In the towns it latterly 
became very common for the monk-pastors to get up 
a "Oofradia" of this or that apostolic saint, and the 
women who were induced to join it virtually became 
servants. The poor creatures would be taught how 
great an honor it w r as to clean up a padre's house, and 
in this way were always at the padre's call. Abuses 
of this kind gave rise eventually to bitter complaints. 



PHILIPPINE DWELLINGS 



LET the location, size and furnishing be what it 
may, the native house essentially conforms to the 
ancestral style of building, when the Malays were a 
waterside and delta people exclusively, and had to 
take tide and wave and flood into prime account. 
First of all, it is raised off the ground six feet, more 
or less, by means of wooden posts, or occasionally on 
piers of masonry. Strangely light and fragile as it 
seems to an American, it meets exactly the climatic 




Houses in the Suburbs of Manila 

requirements. In its erection durability is a secondary 
consideration. A touch of fire will send it up in a 
crackling blaze, any heavy gale may wrench it, a 
typhoon will destroy it, and so will an earthquake. 
What of it? A few days' labor will put up another, 
and as for the cost, thirty dollars of American money 
will ordinarily cover it all, furniture included. It 
is a land of wooded plenty and wondrously low prices. 
As the vast majority are very poor, most of the natives 



live in huts of about two rooms; but the very poorest 
Filipino family is likely to keep its immediate sur- 
roundings decently clean, and throughout the rural 
districts, at least, the squalor characterizing slum-life 
in American cities is delightfully lacking. 

Whether one-storied or two-storied, wdiether large 
or small, the dwelling exhibits the same general plan. 
From the living-room descends a stairway (or ladder 
in the poorer huts) — if a moderate-sized house, from 
a broad and breezy passageway or 
balcony, whose sides are formed of 
windows that slide back horizontally. 
They are of make peculiar to the 
Philippines. The strongly barred, 
hard-w r ood sashes, instead of carry- 
ing glass in large panes, are cut up 
into small square or diamond shaped 
openings filled with concha-shells 
ground suitably thin. This sea-shell, 
which is of the nature of mother-of- 
pearl, comes from the Sulu sea, and 
forms a staple item in the large inter- 
island commerce. While sufficiently 
translucent, this sort of window has 
much greater wind-resisting strength 
than a glass one, and is much safer 
in case of an earthquake; the shells 
being fastened with only a native 
substitute for putty, most of them 
drop out, instead of shivering into sharp fragments. 
Such windows go in all houses, rich or poor. 

The veranda-like passageway under consideration 
corresponds to the reception-hall of an American 
home, with this difference, that the family live in it 
most of the time when toil-free. Besides any amount 
of gossiping with the passers-by on the street below, it 
shelters a good deal of weaving and needlework. 
Behind it, and separated from it by a w r all of windows 
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and sliding doors, comes the main room, or parlor as 
an American is apt to call it, occupying- the center 
of the floor plan. This apartment is dignified with 
the most valuable articles of furniture the house con- 
tains, all hand-made, well joinered, and often elab- 
orately carved. Tables and chairs are never wanting, 
the latter covered, unless in the poorest homes, with 
an embroidered cloth. Usually one corner of the 
room is set apart as a domestic shrine, or place of 
prayer; its tinsel decorations are grouped into a 
large and decidedly flashy crucifix, or a wax Virgin 
with glass tears upon her cheeks. Plastering there 
is none in all the house, and anyhow it would be a 



bedrooms surrounding. The kitchen and the bath- 
room occupy a separate building or inclosure, which 
is reached from the main room by a passage, bamboo- 
framed and narrow. The tremendous downpours of 
the wet season call for wide, overhanging eaves and a 
steep roof. The gray thatching of the latter is of 
ni pa-palm leaves or long, straight cogon grass, the 
ridge being firmly secured with a Y-shaped framing 
of wood. In the comparatively few two-story dwell- 
ings the bedrooms go to the upper floor. Next after 
the shell-windows the floors always catch the eye of 
a foreigner. They are laid with broad, hard-wood 
planks, and under their daily scrubbing with the 




Building a Bahay, 

disagreeable thing to have around in an earthquake 
grind; so the ceiling is covered with cloth, as also the 
narrow interspaces between the doors and windows. 
In these interspaces appear the treasured collection 
of bric-a-brac and pictures, most of the latter being 
religious prints, though the well-off may also have 
paintings and even family portraits by native artists. 
A cocoanut-oil lam]) hangs from a rafter overhead, or 
in the wealthier homes is replaced by a chandelier 
with globes of colored glass, while a piano or harp, or 
musical instrument of some kind, is sure to have 
its convenient place. Several such instruments are 
frequently found in a native house, all used daily. 
Boors open from the central apartment into tiny 



or Native Hut 

leaves of the plantain-tree they acquire a smooth and 
shiny appearance singularly grateful to the eye. A 
Filipina's housewifery is chiefly judged by the condi- 
tion of her floors. If there are signs of the dreaded 
white ant, the floors are tested frequently by percus- 
sion in the use of wooden mallets. 

]>amboo is used for house-building as commonly as 
pine is with us, and even more so. The interlace- 
ments of the outside wall are all of split bamboo, 
which in the lower-class hut may also be found as a 
flooring. Comfort, which in the tropics means cool- 
ness, shares with cleanliness in all the appointments 
of a Philippine dwelling. But besides free ventilation 
(and greater safety from miasma, though this is never 
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thought of), raising the house on posts serves to keep 
out noxious intruders from the teeming animal life. 
Appearances, furthermore, are by no means disre- 
garded. The Filipino's "home, sweet home" is 
frequently painted on the outside, a white body-color 
with blue or green — rarely red — stripes being the pre- 



vailing taste, accompanied, perhaps, with an ambitious 
attempt at a flower pattern or some fanciful scroll- 
work. The natural-wood effect of the wattles of split 
bamboo is not unsightly of itself. Around and 
underneath the windows and along the string-courses 
very pretty carved decorations are often displayed. 



DRESS, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 



THE Filipino peasant is a happy-go-lucky little 
fellow. Only of late years, and because driven 
to it by the rising demands of his Spanish exactors, 
has he felt called on to take any thought for the 
morrow. Wherewithal he shall be clothed never 
troubled him yet. Living in a country without win- 
ter he can dress or not dress, as he pleases. Two 
suits of two pieces a year, out of cheap cotton or still 
cheaper hempen fabrics, constitute for him an ample 




Native Women Weaving Pina-cloth 
This is a representative scene, often witnessed outdoors also 

wardrobe. In large districts of the interior he works 
habitually with only a breech-clout on, or a blouse at 
most, with a wrap of some light cloth upon his head, 
reserving his "suit" for Sundays and other festivals. 
Even the better civilized native seldom lays aside the 
traditional Malay costume, which is simple enough — 
ample trousers belted around the waist, and the baro, 
or blouse. In the neighborhood of Manila the latter 
is generally modified into an uncouth resemblance to 



a shirt, with which, indeed, popular description inva- 
riably confounds it, The head is protected by the 
salacot, a round, mushroom-shaped hat, twelve or 
fifteen inches across by outside brim measurement; 
a plaited affair showing gray and dark intersecting 
patterns, its material being tough fiber from the 
swamp-grown nipa or from some of the many climb- 
ing plants that festoon tropical forests and are known 
to naturalists as liana. It is a picturesque sunshade, 

light and very comfor- 
table. If its wearer is 
at all above poverty its 
brim is ornamented with 
floral designs worked 
on embroidered cloth or 
with silver bands. Class 
distinctions among these 
people are few; as re- 
gards dress, almost the 
only difference is in 
quality of material (with 
gaudier colors for the 
poorer), and on holidays 
a less or greater assump- 
tion of European styles 
by the better off. 

With even greater con- 
servatism do the native 
women cling to the old 
Malay toilet. Over the 
saya,or sarong — the flow- 
ing skirt of bright red, 
green or white — is fas- 
tened in apron fashion 
tightly around the hips 
another waist-cloth, dark 
in hue and reaching down to the knees. A chemisette 
is worn; above it a very light and very ample neck- 
cloth is folded triangularly, centering in the chem- 
isette's Y-shaped hollow in front. Its folds reach 
down to large bell-shaped sleeves. These last divide 
with the bust attire the chief honors in displaying 
superior elegance and luxury. On the head is a 
snood ed white kerchief, from underneath which fall 
raven tresses, an amazing wealth of them, sometimes 
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almost to the ankles. The feet, stock- 
ingless and shoeless, are kept out of 
the dust by a colored slipper, a mere 
sole with a tiny hiding-place for four 
toes, the last little piggy of Mother 
Goose nonsense having none. 

For extravagance in dress a native 
dandy, ape European styles how he 
may, is completely outvied by the sex 
of equal rights. A Filipino matron, 
fresh from scrubbing the floors of a 
little thirty-dollar box — or basket 
rather — of a nipa hut, thinks nothing 
of donning a himdrecl-and-fifty-dollar 
make-up, the most of this value being 
in the pina texture covering arms and 
bust, and which is light and delicate 
beyond description. Perhaps a fifth 
of it may be accounted for by her em- 
broidered jusi handkerchief. Among 
the few who are really wealthy sump- 
tuous dressing is carried up into thou- 
sands of dollars for a single family. 
Gold and silver ornaments are much 
prized, but there is no special craze for 
them. The Filipina wears them when 
she can get them, and at other times goes without, 
just as her American sister does. As for the children, 
boys and girls, they are quaint pocket-editions of 
their elders, whose occupations, happy indolence and 
conventional round of pleasures they early learn to 
share. Until nearly grown their costumes are the 
simplest, or often Nature's own. 

Among themselves the Filipinos are a frank, socia- 
ble, open-doored race. There are sharpers among 
them, of course, but generally speaking they do not lie 
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Native Women in Ordinary Working Attire Hulling Rice 

in wait for opportunities to overreach each other in 
the way they do when dealing with the Caucasian, 
concerning whom, no doubt, their theory is, "Dia- 
mond cut diamond." Among foreigners, moreover, 
they are at sea as to manners. Before entering the 
nipa hut of a countryman the Tagal will spend fully 
three minutes in the interchange of courteous phrases 
— such is immemorial etiquette; the fine residence 
of an American or European he enters without cer- 
emony, because he knows nothing (till instructed) of 
what the proper ceremony is. The women marry 
young, often when only eleven or twelve. While 
more industrious than the men, as some think, they 
are J not expected to help at field-work, unless at 
special seasons. The extent to which they participate 
in the common life was pathetically illustrated in 
more than one charge upon the insurgent trenches, 
where, serving as cooks, some of them were uninten- 
tionally killed by American bullets. 

Smoking is universal. No penniless street Arab 
watches his chances for getting hold of a cigar-stump 
with much keener longing than the undemonstrative 
Filipino boy feels, or even his sisters. He and she 
grow up rivals also in betel-chewing, that disgusting 
habit, in American estimation, but which helps the 
little hungry, shrunken Tagal over many a tight 
pinch of long hours and extra work. Music, and 
scarcely less dancing, are in -.order almost any time, 
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except during the midday siesta, when the whole vil- 
lage sleeps, no matter how pushing the season and 
the crops may be. Festival-keeping, the Sunday 
mass and the after-doings included, fill several days 
in every month. But the delight of delights to 
the Philippine Malay is cock-fighting. This is the 
national sport, and since the days of the Olympic 
games no other was ever entered into with more com- 
plete yet ordered abandon. The cocks are the family 
pets, in lieu of dogs, only more so. One of the com- 
monest sights in a native village is a boy or man 



carrying a favorite fowl under his arm, stroking and 
coddling it as he goes, or stopping to show it to some 
acquaintance and descant upon its points. The one 
or more native cocks that are kept carefully penned 
under the dwelling seem to be looked on almost as 
members of the family, and receive corresponding 
attention. At a cock-fight the aggregate of betting 
is often enormous, considering tins is a country of 
only nominal prices, where money circulates in a 
volume so extremely attenuated. Thus is constantly 
fed the great racial vice of gambling. 



A FILIPINO WEDDING 



MABRIAGES are usually arranged not by the 
parties themselves, but by their parents. Those 
of the swain visit those of the maiden, and in flowery 
and allegorical language hint at what is in their mind. 




Mestiza Girls in a Pina-weaving Establishment,,. Manila 

Both sides beat around the bush in the politest man- 
ner till negotiations reach a point requiring plain 
speaking; after that, if a hitch occurs, it is almost 
always due to a disagreement about money matters. 
A financial understanding being reached, the youth's 
father hands to the parents of the bride a suitable 
"bonus to defray the expenses of the wedding; if he is 



a man of property he also makes the agreed settle- 
ment upon her. The young couple then present 
themselves to the parish priest, kiss his hand, and 
inform him of their intention to marry, whereupon 
he sets the day and duly publishes the banns. 
Morning mass is celebrated in every village 
church every day of the year; the time for a 
wedding is at its conclusion, or between five 
and six o'clock in the morning. Each of the 
contracting parties has gone to confession 
the evening before and received absolution. 
Now, after partaking of the communion, the 
two stand before the priest. An assistant 
lays a thick mantle on their shoulders, typify- 
ing their union as one; the priest recites his 
formula and puts the appropriate questions, 
the replies coming in the low tones that char- 
acterize wedding responses the world over, 
and five minutes suffice to tie the nuptial 
knot. The priest has been most careful to 
get his fee beforehand; in Spanish times the 
fee was fixed by statute, but unless the parties 
were extremely poor he named his own price, 
and got it. As the newly wed pair leave 
the church a bowl of coin is presented to the 
bridegroom, who takes a handful and passes 
it to the bride — the Philippine equivalent of 
"With all my worldly goods I thee endow" — 
and she returns it to the bowl. 

Stolid and impassive by lifelong training, 
the two return to the bride's home under the 
same grave and decorous escort of relatives 
that half an hour before had accompanied 
them to the church. Then follows the day-long 
"gathering of friends," the katapusan, to which, if the 
parties are wealthy, the cura and village notabilities 
are very likely to be invited. It is a time of smiling 
happiness and well wishes. Feasting is indulged in 
moderation from the table laid with dishes of all 
kinds, sweets predominating. The liquid refresh- 
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ment is of various kinds and degrees of strength, 
and this, too, all enjoy and all would be ashamed to 
take too much of. Cigars and betel, besides stock- 
ing the tables, are passed around frequently, and so 
are confections. During the intervals of feasting the 
company are entertained by dance performances, 
timed by plaintive music, the old Malay, airs, not very 
unlike our negro 
melodies. Some 
of these perfor- 
mances take on 
a dramatic cast, 
like operas, con- 
taining much of 
young-love tiffs 
and makings-up, 
with outcome of 
happy ever after. 
When the hour 
for the afternoon 
siesta comes all 
the guests, except 
the ones from a 
considerable dis- 
tance, retire to 
their own homes, 
but return about 
sunset to take 
part in the eve- 
ning festivities. 
If any whites are 
present the bride 
is with difficulty 
induced to re- 
main in com- 
pany; but no 
matter what her 
embarrassment, 
etiquette requires 

that she maintain an expression of satisfied uncon- 
cern, and this she does. If the affair is one among 
the upper-tendom, a crowd of lower-class natives 
gather in for a share of the good fare and amuse- 
ments, and fill every doorway and window. 

Young couples seldom set up house at once, but 
reside with the parents of one or the other so long 
as there is room; in return, when the parents get old 
and past work they find homes with their married 
children. Poor relations have a great fashion of 
attaching themselves to a new household as hangers- 
on, and within certain limits this is submitted to 
without a murmur by the native, but the European 
who has been foolish enough to contract a mixed 
marriage finds this practice a great annoyance. 



Irregular unions — that is, marriages in which the 
religious ceremony, though not the family sanction, 
lias been dispensed with — are very common. Mrs. 
Garnett, whose lively account we have mainly fol- 
lowed, lays the principal blame for this on priestly 
extortion. The natives have a rooted aversion to 
being married outside their own parish, and not being 




Church of San Francisco, Old Manila 



able, without unreasonable sacrifice, to pay the cura's 
arbitrary fee, they have their wedding without him. 
For another abuse the natives themselves are solely 
responsible. When a youth's parents are too poor to 
arrange a d^wry for the bride, a Jacob and Laban 
kind of agreement is sometimes entered into; but not 
unfrequently it happens, after the term of service 
under the prospective father-in-law has expired, that 
avarice decides the girl's parents to refuse her to him, 
and they either repeat the process with some other 
unfortunate, or give her to some wealthier suitor 
whom she or they have interested meantime. The 
calculating shrewdness of a Filipino mother on behalf 
of a marriageable daughter leads her to squeeze out 
every peso she possibly can, like a veritable Shylock. 
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Courtesy of Andreae and Reeves 



A Filipino Family Toilet 



PHILIPPINE HOUSEKEEPING 




PHILIPPINE housekeepers have no 
sinecure. Cleanliness, which is their 
prime virtue, costs labor the world 
over. The floors are scrubbed and pol- 
ished, in one and the same operation, 
once, and everything dusted twice each 
day. The babies are so numerous that 
a little time bestowed on each means a 
good deal in all. The task of carrying 
water in great globe-shaped earthenware jugs or in 
long cylindrical buckets made of a secti v ~ of bamboo 
recurs continually, but in large part is devolved on 
the older boys and girls. Dish-washing is delight- 
fully abridged by the non-use of knives and forks at 
meals, except among the higher classes. Bed-making 
is a nullity, for the bed is only a lot of split bamboo- 
lengths, with usually a hempen mat on it — no sheets 
and seldom a pillow. That the family washing is 
never clone at home is not for style, but for conve- 
nience. Sunrise and the shore of the nearest stream 
find this duty in the course of vigorous accomplish- 



ment, by methods akin to those of the professional 
launclerer in Manila, who whangs your trouserloons 
over his head clown on a flat stone, then builds a small 
bonfire in a brass flat-iron that looks like a baby 
warming-pan, and runs it, all ablaze, over the gar- 
ments requiring to be ironed. As the whole popula- 
tion dispense with stockings and underclothing, most 
of the children with clothing of any kind, and the 
male homos with collars, cuffs and neckties, wash-day 
is not so much of a bugbear, after all. At home the 
detached kitchen is painfully devoid of many helps 
familiar to even our grandmothers. The stove is 
neither more nor less than a good-sized earthen jar 
shaped to suit the special occasion. In Manila such 
cost a fraction less than twenty cents apiece, and 
often two or more will be in operation for the same 
meal, since each is fitted for only one vessel, a big pot 
or capacious kettle. 

Though wheat or maize has supplanted it in some 
places, the staff of life throughout the islands gener- 
ally is rice, which is used in almost every native dish. 
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Much oftener than not it conies to the housewife as 
paddy — that is, unhulled — and she must unjacket it 
herself. The huge mortar for pounding rice that 
stands at the door of almost every native house is 
what Luzon takes its name from. An adult will con- 
sume an average of two pounds of rice a day, or say 
two hundred and fifty pounds for a family of five 
every month. Pork is the principal animal food, and 
roast pig is rarely missing at a feast. 'Beef is a scarce 
article, except as the meat of the carabao, or water- 
buffalo, the Philippine beast of burden, might be so 
called, and strips of which, sun-dried, the natives 
consider particularly fine eating. Ducks, chicken and 



intoxicants shames the American and European, and 
in Manila has led to comparisons quite invidious. 

Living expenses are incredibly low. In Manila, 
where prices of course are maximum, pineapples, 
oranges and bananas may be had for three cents a 
dozen, good cigars and cigarettes cost respectively a 
cent apiece and a cent a package, and a suit of cloth- 
ing, European style, comes at two to three dollars. 
A native servant, his wife, two children and a fight- 
ing-cock will all live in comfort on his wages of four 
and a half dollars a month. 

Still Philippine housekeeping has its drawbacks. 
Eats and mice infest the dwellings, the former assum- 



other poultry are a frequent service, and so are fish, ing prerogatives that arouse a foreigner's helpless 
especially on the coast and along the watercourses; indignation. Spiders abound, and there are cater- 
and very generally after the rice-paddy fields have pillars that raise a great welt when they touch one's 
been flooded tiny fish are 
caught in them, in quan- 
tities to astonish a for- 
eigner. The woods and 
swamps furnish a variety 
of strange dishes. Some 
of them would seem re- 
pugnant to our taste, as 
most certainly would the 
curious kind of beetle 
caught in stagnant wa- 
ters, that passes for a 
luxury in even the 
Manila market, to say 
nothing of the fried 
locusts with which a Fil- 
ipino family finds partial 
consolation for the ruin 
that these scourges have 
wrought in its crops. 

In the line of bever- 
ages other than chocolate 
or the like warm drinks 
and the insipid milk of 
carabao-cows, the com- 
monest is tuba, which is 
the sap of the cocoanut- 
palm collected in bamboo buckets from trees set apart skin. Cockroaches and other insects swarm in 




Visayan Peasantry and Their Hut — Pounding Wheat or Maize 



for that purpose. The necessary incisions being 
continued clear to the top of the high trees, tuba- 
gathering is dangerous and fatiguing work, notwith- 
standing the natives can climb like monkeys, using 
hands and feet alike. Cocoa wine is distilled from 
tuba, nipa wine from the fruit-stalks of the swamp- 
growing nipa, and by a process most primitive, brandy 
of great strength and purity from sugar-cane. If 
white-ribbon ers are scarce in the Philippines, so are 
drinking-bouts. Malay moderation in the use of 



myriads. Creatures of the centipede and tarantula 
type are far too friendly for comfort, Gigantic fruit- 
eating bats drop in occasionally for an evening call, 
attracted and blinded by the light of the cocoanut-oil 
lamp. Lizards peep out from the cloth-covered walls 
and ceiling, one little fellow, the guiko, being a partic- 
ular nuisance on account of the loud, clicking noise 
he makes, though otherwise welcome as an indefatiga- 
ble vermin-catcher. The premium rat-catchers, worth 
twenty times their number of odd, degenerate, crook- 
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Native Washerwomen — A Familiar Scene 
tailed Philippine eats, are the house-snakes, eight to 
twelve feet long and bigger than one's arm, quite 
harmless, and so very sociable they will crawl into 
your bed occasionally. They find their happiest 
hunting-grounds in such buildings as the older bun- 
galows, or summer-houses, in the suburbs of Manila, 
where the natives hawk them about the year round. 
But terrors above all that fly by night or walk at 
noonday are the mosquitoes and ants. Mosquito- 
netting is in constant use; during the hot season 
sleep would almost be a lost art without it. Our 
boys in blue soon learned to head off the ants by 



keeping the bed away from the walls, and 
soaking its legs in kerosene. Stevens' plan 
was still more thorough: "The legs of the 
dining-table, the ice-chest and the sideboard 
must be islanded in cups of kerosene, and 
even the feet to one's bed must undergo the 
same treatment, in order that the occupant 
may awake in the morning to find something 
left of himself." The white ant in houses 
works entirely out of sight. Only a few tiny 
specks of dirt, but lo, on examination a fine 
piece of furniture has been eaten through and 
through, or a sumptuous wardrobe has been 
devoured bodily. In the country districts 
millions of white ants muster sometimes for a 
campaign among the crops, and as they march 
on leave behind them desolation and famine. 
The risk of fires increases after the dry 
weather of the cool season, being especially 
great just before the wet season begins. The 
nipa huts burn like tinder, with a loud, crack- 
ling noise and frequent explosions, resembling 
pistol-shots, from the burning bamboo-lengths, 
so that a native village in flames is a scene as 
startling as sad in the recollection of many 
a returned volunteer. "Hundreds of families," 
relates Stevens of one fire, "moved out into 
the wet rice-fields, with their chattels, and there were 
many curious-looking groups. In saving various arti- 
cles of furniture and other valuables the fighting- 
cock, as usual, was considered the most important, 
and it was interesting to watch the natives trudging 
along with scared faces, holding a rooster by the legs 
in one hand, and a baby or two in the other. Pigs, 
chickens and dogs seemed to come next in value, and 
after them images of the Virgin Mary. The sun went 
down on a strange spectacle, and it was hard not to 
pity the poor burned-ont wretches, looking with 
moistened eyes on the ruin of their homes." 



VILLAGE LIFE 



THERE are no macadamized roads in the Philip- 
pines, and away from the immediate vicinity of 
Manila almost the only indications to a foreigner that 
he is on the road at all consist of the ditches on either 
side and the spreading trees planted at short intervals 
for welcome shade. Uneven and irregular, now rock, 
now hummocks of mere soil, a day's rain, as rain 
is in the tropics, renders it next to impassable. Eloods 
from one to several feet deep pour along the valley 
roads in the hilly regions after every considerable 
storm. The native village street is simply one of 
these country roads, or if there is more than one 



the rest are alleys. None have paving or sidewalks. 
The houses stand by themselves, for no .Malay who 
can possibly avoid it ever builds close up against his 
neighbor. The garden belonging to each dwelling is 
fenced in with canes or slats of bamboo, wattled, 
or interlaced, instead of nailed, and, thick-set with 
dragon's-blood plants, purple-blossom creepers, red 
coral-plants and white starlike flowerets, it makes a 
pretty show. Besides the palms, betelnut-trees and 
giant bananas that shade these inclosures, the village 
is embowered in a leafy green of mango, orange, plan- 
tain, santol, medlar and other tropical fruits, that 
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enhances materially the 
cozy and homelike look 
the nipa huts present. 

The all-important 
building, the focus till 
lately of the entire vil- 
lage life other than mere- 
ly material, is the parish 
church, planned by some 
cura in the past, and 
erected by the natives 
under his superinten- 
dence. Built of stone in 
the Spanish style of the 
sixteenth century, thick- 
walled, solidly buttressed and low at the eaves, it was 
manifestly designed to withstand earthquake shocks. 
A massive square or octagonal bell-tower is apt to 
be its best feature from the outside, whose signs of 
mariolatry and saint-worship merely prefigure those 
within, where they constitute almost the whole of the 
abundant decorations. Often the interior is a mass 
of rich ornament, the image of the Madonna and the 
high altar being of solid silver, masterpieces of native 
workmanship, for even the poorest Tagal village pos- 
sesses its silversmith. The priests, so long the real 
rulers of the Philippines, were such in large part 




Carabao and Wheeled Cart 

because they took pains to learn the native language, 
and were not averse to using it in the confessional and 
pulpit (though, of course, not in the altar service), 
as well as in daily intercourse with the people. Con- 
nected with the church there may be a stone-walled 
convent, while always close by is the house, equally 
solid and strong, of the cura. The so-called Tribunal 
is 'seldom far off — the public building pertaining to 
each rural pueblo that serves as court-house, jail, 
headquarters of the civil guard or village police, and 
the recorders office, all in one. A plain, substan- 
tially built school-house in many of the more populous 
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The Return from the Day's Work 



villages testifies to the better side of Spanish rule. 
Of course, hamlets abound that are "mere collections 
of huts, children and pigs/' and can boast of no public 
buildings of any kind. These, in the matter of Sun- 
day masses and fiesta-keeping, may be considered 
appanages of the larger villages. 

The daily activities of the various families begin 
at dawn. Perhaps the paterfamilias goes to early 
mass, but he is more likely to at once repair to the 
fields, driving his carabao in a rude cart having wheels 
of solid wood. After the midday meal he takes his 
long siesta amid the green coolness of rustling bamboo 
sprays outside the window of his hut; but it is not all 
sleep, for he smokes and chatters, and possibly finds 
a chance to gamble a little before or after his doze. 
Labor ceases about sunset, and by the time the short 
tropical twilight ends he is ready for music, gossip or 
frolic. The evening, too, is his favorite time for bath- 
ing, a luxury which the Filipino enjoys as much as 
his water-buffalo does a wallow in the deepest mud- 
puddle around. Every village has its bath, if there 
is any chance for one, and men, women and children 
patronize it liberally. 

Life is an outdoor affair much more than with us, 
which, of course, is easily explained by the difference 
in climate. Under a spreading mangrove or orange 
tree a native woman may often be seen weaving with 
a bamboo loom, which is one of the commonest of 



household articles, or attending to some other fem- 
inine task; and when the mellowness of late afternoon 
comes on the whole family is likely to gather in front 
of their hut, or join with the neighboring ones in an 
hour or two of gossiping. The children are in the 
open air from dawn till dark. "The Tagal boy," says 
Vice-consul-General AVildman, "cares for the chick- 
ens or rides the water-buffalo through the rice-paddy 
as his father guides the rude wooden plow, buried to 
its beam in the water. He watches the babies, or 
carries them listlessly around strapped to his back, 
as he shoots stray coppers with his playmates, or fights 
his favorite cock at the street-corner with the rival 
bird of a neighbor. He goes to and fro with a bamboo 
bucket suspended from a shoulder-yoke, assisting in 
the simple household duties. He eats his rice and 
fish, which he and his mother have caught with net 
or hook from the nearest mud-hole or small stream, 
content with the knife and fork nature has provided 
on each hand, and in outward resemblance and habits 
is a savage until he grows old enough to wear an 
embroidered white shirt of pina-cloth, a pair of white 
cotton trousers, and a hat of cocoa fiber his mother 
has made, and then he is a man/' 

The Tagal girl leads a similarly uneventful life, 
but matures earlier. A very few years of helping 
her mother in the round of household duties brings 
her to the bridal age at twelve, and at fourteen she 
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may be a mother. Neither boy nor girl has much 
chance for gaining an education. Until within thirty 
years past there was literally no chance, except in 
Manila, and in most of the rural neighborhoods the 
course of instruction has never gone much beyond a 
few prayers, simple reading and a little writing and 



arithmetic. Yet it is said that the percentage unable 
to read and write is less among the Tagals in Luzon 
than among the Spaniards in Spain. Aguinaldo's 
regime made formal provision for carrying on the 
public (pueblo) schools, which, however, must have 
been broken up in many places as the war went on. 




Typical Country Town, Interior Luzon— Majaijai, with Stone Church, Mountains in the Distance, Etc. 

THE VILLAGE FIESTA 



UNDEK a genial clime, on a soil lavishly grateful 
for the slightest tending, by the side of waters 
teeming with fish, the Philippine islanders have much 
time left for amusements — dancing, music, occasional 
play-acting in the rude village theaters, and, dearest 
of all, cock-fighting and betting. The great festivals 
have all been taken charge of by the church, which, 
however, has been liberal, not construing them along 
the lines of a Puritan Sabbath by any means. Every 
pueblo has its patron saint, and his or her feast-day is 
the event of the year. Preparations have been mak- 
ing for days or even weeks. Arches have been thrown 
across the roadway at suitable intervals, the one at 
each end of the village street being especially elab- 
orate and costly. All are decorated lavishly, and so 
are the public buildings, also the nipa huts with their 
high-pitched, thickly thatched roofs snuggling amid 
the luscious greenery that stretches on every hand. 



Festoons of Chinese lanterns surmount the garden 
fences and swing between the trees, and while there 
are no flags, this imitative race will doubtless soon 
adopt that feature of American celebrations. 

In the morning, early, the open space in front of 
the church fills up with men, women and children, 
clad in their best, while scores of caromatas, the light, 
two-wheeled jaunting-car of the Philippines, wait 
near by, in a confused jumble with wickerwork wag- 
ons, wheelless bamboo trucks and perhaps a few 
shabby open carriages' of European style, all which, 
have just discharged their cargoes of happy and 
expectant human freight. The throng swarms around 
the church porch like bees, and the buzz of conversa- 
tion, mingled with light yet decorous laughter, fills 
the air. The services inside include a sermon in the 
native tongue, and music by the village band, most of 
it operatic. The Gloria at the altar is accompanied 
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Let Mrs. Garnett describe the eve- 
ning procession, the culminating joy 
of all the year: "The sun has now set, 
and after a few brief minutes of twi- 
light the warm, star-spangled night 
has drawn forth the whole population ; 
private festivities are for the time sus- 
pended, attention being centered on 
the procession about to leave the 
church. Every lamp and lantern is 
aglow throughout the parish; the 
whole front of the church, also the 
arches over the main street, look as if 
an immense swarm of the fireflies flit- 
ting among the tree-tops had suddenly 
clustered over them. Look! Forth 
from the sacred portals streams the 
great procession. First comes a group 
of children dressed like early Chris- 
tian martyrs, or Fathers of the church, 
wearing miters and false beards, and 
bearing wooden crosses, thus fulfilling 
vows made on their behalf by their 
parents. Then black-veiled, black- 
robed figures, with great garlands of 



Rural Filipinos in Holiday Attire 
by an inspiriting air from II Trovatore, the Credo 
is cheered by one of Strauss' waltzes, and the host is 
■elevated to a passionate outburst of the Traviata. At 
the end the priest blesses the people, who retire 
radiant with happiness, and the rest of the day is 
given over to hospitality and social merry-making. 
Quieted for two or three hours by a dreamy midday 
siesta, the festivities break forth again in a rush of 
the men and big boys to the village cock-pit, the 
large bamboo-wattled inclosure which is 
the universal afternoon resort of Sun- 
days and holidays. Here, after a trifling 
entrance fee, all share in the supreme 
pleasure of witnessing and betting on 
the matched games, in which a heel of 
either fighting bird is armed with a 
sharp, razor-like steel blade about two 
inches long, by means of which, in most 
cases, the contest is brought to a speedy 
close. The intensity of passion cooped 
up in the crowded and broiling-hot 
building is indescribable, but no out- 
break occurs, not even of coarse or 
threatening language. It is well the 
Malay knows how to control himself, for 
each carries his kris, and a brawl of three 
minutes might cost a hundred lives. 
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feathery green leaves on their heads and tapers in 
their hands, representing Jews in turbans and gaber- 
dines. Xext is borne past, on a litter, the recumbent 
figure of Christ on a couch of crimson velvet, almost 
hidden by gold ornaments. Other images follow at 
intervals, bedizened with velvet, satin and lace, and 
sparkling with jewels, diamonds, rubies and emeralds; 
between them march military bands, with groups 
of clergy in full canonicals, and officials in robes of 
office. The last image that figures in the procession 
is that of Our Lady of the Seven Sorrows, borne aloft 
on a magnificent litter, and eclipsing with the blaze 
of her jewels and the gorgeousness of her apparel not 
only all the preceding saints and saintesses, but also 
her Divine Son. The rear is brought up by a crowd 
of joyous natives, who follow in a double line, men 
and boys on one side, women and girls on the other. 
After perambulating the parish for an hour or so, 
the procession re-enters the church with its tapers, 
images and band, for the final benediction, and the 
rest of the evening is devoted to festivity. 



"The chief inhabitants keep open house, and all 
entertain their friends from neighboring parishes 
according to their means. In the houses of the 
wealthy mestizoes, which are of palatial dimensions 
and furnished handsomely, balls and receptions are 
going forward, most of the former being saya bailes, 
at which only the native costume for both men and 
women is worn. For the public generally there are 
magnificent displays of fireworks, rivaling the very 
finest in an American city; also dramatic representa- 
tions, largely allegorical in character, with a queer 
mixing up of Bible characters, modern war and Fil- 
ipino love-making. These performances are given 
in the village theater* and all the seats are free; the 
ever-present clown is at his best, and the prompter 
stands in prominent view upon the stage and reads 
out the lines, which are then repeated by the actors. 
Midnight passes, the fireworks wane and dwindle, the 
explosions cease, the last rockets shed their sinking 
stars, the crowd melts rapidly away, and a few r min- 
utes later all is darkness and silence/ 7 



MANILA, THE EMPORIUM 



THAT the few essaying to describe the Philippines so than even Hong-Kong and Shanghai, because it 
should dilate upon Manila, and treat all else as is on the direct route to Australia, and nearer to the 
subsidiary to the commercial life there, was natural great range of southern Australia ports. This is not 
enough during a period when it was 
both difficult and profitless to explore 
other localities; but at the echo of 
Dewey's guns the interest of man- 
kind broadened and deepened to take 
in the populations, the conditions, 
the possibilities of the whole archi- 
pelago. To guard against a point 
of view now happily obsolete this 
volume has deferred the always pic- 
turesque and inviting subject of 
Manila till after sketching the Phil- 
ippine Malays in general. For the 
Spaniard Manila might be and was 
the Philippines. Not so for the 
American, painfully impressed by 
the bitter struggle of the interior 
Tagals, and bearing up he scarcely 
knows how under "the white man's 
burden," perchance with misgivings. 
Yet Manila will always rank 
among the cities of first importance 
in the Far Fast. Honorable John 
Barrett, a peculiarly well-informed 
American diplomat lately returned from that quarter, a mere advantage on the map, but an actual, practical, 
declares it to be "the most central city of the entire favorable condition from the way tides and routes 
Asiatic Pacific coast, from Siberia to Australia, more run, as well as winds blow; and Manila's unique 




Disappearing Coast-defense Gun at Sandy Hook, New York 
This marks a great advance in coast defense as compared with the gun on page 64 
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Courtesy of Andreae and Reeves 

A Walled Canal in Binondo, Manila 



The boats (cascos) have coverings of bamboo wickerwork almost as light as matting 



Manila, snuggling at the farther side 
of a bay deeply indenting the western 
coast of Luzon, and large enough to 
hold the navies of the world. Dis- 
tances from America, Hong-Kong 
and elsewhere have been given on 
page 14. In 1881 the city was 
brought into the Far East telegraph 
system by means of an ocean cable 
from Hong-Kong to Cape Bolinao, 
laid by a British-owned corporation, 
under a guarantee from the Spanish 
government. The 130 miles of con- 
necting telegraph to Bolinao over- 
land suffered so much from typhoons 
and rainy-season floods that the cable 
company, more than a year before 
Dewey's advent, extended its sub- 



strength of position is therefore not only commercial, 
but strategical." Why "the Venice of the tropics" 
obtained so tardy a recognition must largely be 
ascribed to the burdensome duties and exasperating 
chicanery so long controlling Manila's custom-house 
methods; foreign vessels steered clear of the port 
whenever they could. 

After a tossing or, perhaps, tempestuous voyage 
across the China sea, beautiful for situation seems 



marine line into Manila bay, thus also safeguarding 
its property against being tampered with by the 
Filipino insurgents. When Dewey severed this cable 
after his marvelous victory, the Spanish Governor- 
General, though still able to reach his subordinates 
on inter-island lines, as at Iloilo and Cebu, was cut 
off from the outside world except for the labored and 
doubtful expedient of getting a courier through to 
Labuan island, in British territory in west Borneo, 




One of Four Nine-inch Honatoria Guns on the Luneta, with American Guards 
The Spaniards dared not use these guns after Dewey's victory, under penalty of bombardment of the official city 
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Major-General Elwell S. Otis and Staff in a Court of the Malacanan Palace 



and cabling thence to Singapore. From New York 
.to Manila the cable toll is the pretty price of two 
dollars and thirty-five cents a word, address and sig- 
nitnre counting like the message. 

The sole general-traffic railway in the Philippines 
runs from .Manila Wo miles northward to Dagupan, 
the port of Pangasinan, a rice-growing province on 
the gulf of Lingayen. 

Manila, besides being the emporium, is the great 
distributing-point for the Philippine archipelago. 
Here reside the principal merchants, and here are col- 
lected ninety per cent of the duties. From here a 
large part of the imports are reshipped to minor ports, 
and hither also is brought the bulk of the exportable 
products. Here are located the only manufacturing 
establishments of any consequence of which the Phil- 
ippines can boast. The shipments abroad are mostly 
carried by British steamers, plying to Hong-Kong, 
though the largest vessels that have regularly run to 
Manila are those of the Compania Transatlantica, in 
their monthly service from Liverpool, England, and 
Barcelona, Spain. Midway between the trips of this 
line a little steamship has been flitting down to 
Singapore, meeting the French mail-steamer, which 
chiefly conducts the European postal traffic of the 
F'ar East. American mail is dispatched to Hong- 
Kong, the terminus of the transpacific steamer lines, 
and needless to sav it is now far the heaviest. 



The town of Maynila, as also a widely recognized 
sovereignty of the same name, was in existence before 
Legaspi came and here established, in 1571, the 
capital of the colony he had lately founded as a 
dependency of Mexico, such as it continued to be up 
to 1819. During this long period no direct inter- 
course took place between Spain and her Far East 
possessions; everybody and everything destined for 
the Philippines came by way of Mexico. Once a 
year the nao, the high-prowed galleon bearing the 
colony's tribute (mostly in Chinese goods) and such 
other things as official favorites could gain permission 
and room to ship, sailed for Acapulco, Mexico; and 
once a year, unless intercepted and captured by Eng- 
lish privateers, the nao returned with thousands of 
Mexican dollars, fresh restrictive royal decrees, and a 
motley set of friars, notaries and adventurers. When 
Mexico revolted Spain had to organize new means 
of communication, around the Cape of Good Hope, 
and this route was used, perforce, till 1870, when the 
opening of the Suez canal revolutionized the intra- 
continental traffic of the Old World. Long before 
that Manila became to the Filipino a veritable Mecca. 
His kingly master at Madrid granted it a coat of arms, 
in 1593, with the motto, "Very Noble and Always 
Loyal City." But the pride and affection of the 
natives coined another title, and the Tagals poetically 
call it "Child of Silver and Child of Gold." 
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Mouth of the Pasig River, or Inner Harbor of Manila, Looking Toward the Bay 
The " Black Hole of Manila " is in the distant fort on the left 

THE BAY AND PORT OF MANILA 



IN ordinary weather the run by steamer from Hong- 
Kong to Manila takes about sixty hours. The bay 
entrance — not less than nine miles wide, with the 
near, dark-green mass of Mariveles mountain, five 
thousand feet high, looming up to the northward — is 
guarded by two sentinel islands, Corregidor and 
Caballo. Between Corregidor, much the larger, and 
the headland of Mariveles is a channel about two 
miles wide, the Bocha Chico. Forest growths cover 
the steep sides of the island, while on its ridged sum- 
mit, five hundred feet above tide-water, stands the 
famed Corregidor lighthouse, whence the flashing of 
alternate colors can be seen, like a variable star, for 
scores of miles out over the China sea. The heavier 
of the defensive batteries overlook the other and main 
channel, Bocha Grande. Near them are the old Span- 
ish barracks (illustrated on page 121), partly stone 
and partly wood, and a little lower, at the other side 
of the same cove, the American garrison consisting of 
two companies established camp. 

Half a mile to the east the lower outline of Caballo 
appears. Corregidor and Caballo, properly fortified, 
could come near defending Manila bay against the 
world. But by neither was Dewey challenged in the 
wee small hours of that fateful morning, May 1, 1898, 
the four frightened shots which the Spaniards fired 



after him in the darkness coming from the rakish 
little battery on El Fraile, which is a mere rock far 
to the right, well over toward the mountainous main- 
land. Bocha Grande is from four to five miles across. 
Both it and Bocha Chico are deep, and so for the most 
part is the bay inside. 

Manila bay is about twenty-five miles wide from 
east to west, thirty miles long from north to south, 
and in circumference about one hundred and eighteen 
knots, or say one hundred and thirty-six miles. The 
city, built on a low, alluvial plain, lies twenty-seven 
miles inside of Bocha Grande in a northeasterly 
direction, its dead level allowing only some spires and 
masts and the gray and greenish russet lines marking 
the ancient fortifications to be seen till the incoming 
vessel has cut its way over the waters almost up to 
the mouth of the Pasig, the dirty stream whose cease- 
less flow drains the neighboring inland lake, the 
Laguna de Bay. Manila lies partly on one side of 
the river and partly on the other, both sections of the 
city fronting on the bay. Thirty miles or so in the 
interior, though from the bay seeming not half that 
distance, appear dark ranges of verdurous mountains, 
a noble background for a picture otherwise common- 
place and dull. Where Dewey fought and wiped out 
the Spanish squadron is eight miles to the south, off 
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the promontory of Cavite, behind 
which, in Bacoor bay, Montojo's 
gunboats tried to find refuge, but 
were followed up and destroyed by 
the little Petrel. 

Manila's magnificent bay not 
seldom becomes a stormy expanse 
of water, and especially so when 
the typhoons come rushing across 
Luzon from the southeast, per- 
chance to leave the shores literally 
strewn with wrecks. Occasionally 
a waterspout waltzes in from the 
China sea and drops all of a heap 
on the bay shore. For months 
together Admiral Dewey kept up 
steam on all his ships, in readiness 
for weather emergencies that hap- 
pily, and quite unlike the severer 
season of 1899, never developed 
beyond some stiff blows and blind- 
ing rains. The larger merchant- 
vessels, if obliged to wait any 
considerable time in the bay, are 
accustomed to drop down to the 
more sheltered haven of Cavite. 

In 1880 the Manila harbor dues 
were raised, by twenty per cent of the import duty 
and one per cent of the export duty, for the purpose 
of building a safe and commodious harbor suitable 
for even the heaviest tonnage. Said harbor is still 
not half finished, notwithstanding the Spanish offic- 
ials collected the necessary amount for its construe- 
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Camp of American Troops on Corregidor Island, at Entrance to Manila Bay 



tion two or three times over. The noble breakwater 
designed to protect vessels from the tremendous seas 
of the open bay was reduced by the first typhoon to a 
jumble of beautifully cut blocks of stone, and its 
principal service since has been that of a promenade, 
on warm evenings, for the gilded youth of Manila. 

Off the port the bay shal- 
lows so gradually that 
vessels of more than 
fourteen feet draft can- 
not approach within a 
mile of shore, and are 
obliged to discharge their 
cargoes by means of 
lighters. For this pur- 
pose the clumsy-looking 
cascos already become so 
familiar in the pictures 
of Manila are in univer- 
sal use. They are roomy, 
square-built and flat-bot- 
tomed boats, as a rule 
without sails, and gener- 
ally provided with a sun- 
screen of close bamboo 
wickerwork. Sometimes 
the lightermen have their 
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families aboard, crowded into the little hen-coop of 
an apartment over the stern, and, like their cousins on 
shore, enjoying the small-pox at every opportunity. 

The smaller vessels, passing between two long stone 
piers, enter at once the inner harbor, by which name 
the Pasig goes for its lower mile or more, up to the 
great pier bridge, the Puente de Espana, or Bridge 
of Spain. Pilot, port doctor and customs officer are 
all to be accounted with, and the incomer notes in 
succession the toy brick fort at the river-mouth, the 
office of the captain of the port, the custom-house, and 



could not think of accepting a bribe — in order to have 
their business honestly attended to, nor less astound- 
ing was it to find all persons treated exactly alike. 

When the vessel finally anchors opposite the low 
and dingy warehouses of the large European estab- 
lishments, it is in the midst of as motley an assem- 
blage of crafts as can be found in any port in the 
world. The "province steamers" of different sizes 
that ply to minor Philippine ports are two or three 
deep in places, mixed up haphazard with small sailing 
vessels, Cavite and up-river ferry-boats, lake packets, 




the dismal fortress popularly known as the "Black 
Hole of Manila," because here a lot of Filipino insur- 
gents were smothered to death by their Peninsular 
guards one showery night, the only aperture by 
which air could reach their dungeon having been 
thoughtfully closed to keep out the rain! Custom- 
house methods have been revolutionized since the 
Americans came. Sea-captains, merchants, passen- 
gers, fairly had to pinch themselves at first to make 
sure they were not dreaming when they no longer 
needed to tender a "gratification" — Spanish honor 



Stone Piers and Lighthouse, Mouth of the Pasig 

house-boats and eascos; or such, at all events, is the 
scene in ordinary times. Innumerable bancas — river- 
boats, long and slender — are darting hither and 
thither, or are tied up almost anywhere by long ropes. 
If not quite in-shore, the vessel when it stops is 
immediately surrounded with a swarm of bancas, and 
their shirt-and-trousered little brown owners clamber 
up the sides, tendering euphonic offers of transporta- 
tion and assistance. Formerly their smiling and 
modulated solicitations were all in Spanish, but now 
the natives in all quarters are picking up English. 



THE WALLED CITY 



THE double city between whose wings the vessel 
has come to anchor might call to mind, as a 
parallel, that the "City of London" contains but a 
minor part of the area and population of England's 
great metropolis. In Manila "the city" means only 
what the outside world distinguishes as the old or the 
official, the walled or the fortified city, or occasionally 
as the citadel; and this, too, was all that the Spanish 
officials, and till lately the foreign residents in gen- 
eral, understood by the name Manila. This segment, 
on the south bank of the Pasig, which is here almost 



four hundred feet wide, is connected with the unfor- 
tified town — the business and principal residence 
quarters — on the north bank by the massive Bridge of 
Spain, shown on page 72. Several other bridges span 
the Pasig further up. 

Picturesque, venerable, useless, the solid walls of 
masonry that encompass Old Manila are in some 
places forty feet thick, and double at that, consti- 
tuting the most perfect surviving specimen of what 
passed for the highest reach of the art of fortification 
two hundred years ago. The first walls of Manila 
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were built about 1590; but the present date 
from shortly after the English retrocession in 
1764. Their total length of about two and 
one fourth miles incloses a lop-sided tri- 
angle, one face of which is on the bay, the 
second on the river, and the third toward 
the back country. As a further defense a 
wide, deep moat was excavated and carefully 
masoned outside the walls, and for decades 
this has been gradually filling up with mud 
and filth of the consistency of cold molasses, 
sustaining a rank growth of noxious vegeta- 
tion and breeding abominable stenches. The 
American authorities may be expected to 
eventually fill up the unsanitary old moats, 
which will also be to reclaim for the govern- 
ment many acres of valuable land to be sold 
or leased. That the Spaniards did not do 
this was not because they did not talk of it, 
but that they feared to bring on a cholera 
epidemic by stirring up the foul mass; be- 
sides, they could not afford to weaken their 
position against the insurgents. 

As the moss-grown, earthquake-rent walls 
would not withstand a bombardment nor, 
minus the moat, keep out a storming column, 
they, too, will doubtless go in time, turned 
into a supply-quarry for building-blocks. For 
the present photographing the fortifications 
has been forbidden. Where these are double 
a second or inner moat is sunk between them. 
A great number of cannon are emplaced on them, 
mostly bronze or iron smooth-bores, and so antiquated 
that some of them had been frowning over Manila 
bay for fifty years before English colonists in America 




Gateway Through the Old Wall, and Drawbridge 

invented the Fourth of July. Six gateways afford 
entrance through the walls into Old Manila, two 
facing the bay, two the Pasig, and the others opening 
toward the garden lands east and south. Each has 
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Courtesy of Andreae and Reeves 



The Luneta and Band-stand 
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special defenses after the obsolete Vauban style, with 
a portcullis and drawbridge, which latter was always 
drawn up at nine o'clock in the evening, thus present- 
ing down to our times (1871) the strange spectacle of 
an ancient feudal fortress in the heart of the tropics. 
Within the walls is found a Spanish city of type 
nearly as old. It is singularly squat, from fear of 
earthquakes, with straight and partially grass-grown 
streets (though most of them are fairly wide), great 
gloomy, square stone buildings, musty walls, and low 
roofs of tile or metal— a city somber, silent and aus- 
tere. Besides some old barracks and the workshops 
of the artillery and engineering departments, practi- 



In Manila the religious take precedence of the civil 
buildings. The new cathedral, of brick and stone, 
erected after the same dire earthquake of 1863, at a 
cost variously given from half a million to a million 
dollars, is the most imposing edifice in the Philip- 
pines. Some of its stately columns are of wood, 
instead of marble, but no one would know it unless 
particularly informed of the fact. There are six or 
seven other churches, every religious order having one 
or more, and nearly all with convents or, as to the 
Jesuits, colleges attache"; and in addition to these 
a number of monasteries, "retreats" and seminaries, 
together with the university, two other excellent insti- 




Manila Cathedral, With Bell-tower of the Old Cathedral, Destroyed by an Earthquake in 1863 



cally all the government offices are here, including 
post-office, cable and telegraph offices, custom's depart- 
ment, large and modern-style treasury building and 
handsome ayuntamiento, or city hall. The Spanish 
governor-general officially resided here, but, in con- 
sequence of the old palace having been destroyed by 
the earthquake of 1863, and while a new one, never 
completed, was rising in its place, his actual residence 
was transferred to the north bank of the Pasig, three 
miles from the bay, in the so-called palace of Mala- 
canan, a rambling, immense chalet of great elegance, 
surrounded with magnificent gardens. Here his 
establishment was succeeded by General Merritt's far 
simpler one, and later by that of General Otis. 



tutions of learning, and the world-famous observatory 
conducted by the Jesuit fathers. From the Spanish 
bank of the Philippines, in the old city, Governor- 
General Augustin obtained a forced loan of two mill- 
ion dollars shortly before Dewey's apparition; but the 
statement has been made that the Dominican friars 
previously offered him a much larger sum on certain 
impossible conditions. 

Thus buttressed in his dominion over the minds 
and souls of men here dwelt the real ruler of the 
Philippines during more than three centuries, the 
Archbishop of Manila. The present incumbent has 
made but little outward change in his style of living, 
occupying the same stained and weather-beaten two- 
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story stone building as bis predecessors, but entering 
which the visitor passes through apartments of such 
magnificence as to make him cease to wonder why 
Manila calls it "''the palace." 

Except for a few retail stores and craftsmen's roomb 
there is no trade in the walled city, and very few 
natives live there other than servants and their fam- 
ilies. The residences are as thoroughly Spanish as 
everything else — thick-walled, two-story buildings of 
stone, with heavy buttresses thrust so far out on the 
narrow sidewalks that pedestrians have to go in single 
file. An American or Englishman loves to have a 



to keep a watchful lookout to avoid a drenching from 
the waste- water thrown down from above. Hundreds 
of friars, whose issuance from large portals here and 
there for a silent walk up and down the bay shore, 
about sunset, was a regular feature of the city's dun 
and solemn life have left — gone to Hong-Kong and 
scattered Heaven and provincials only know where. 
Others remain, as do the Jesuits and some of the 
Sisters of Mercy, but Ichabod is plainly written on all 
things ecclesiastical. It is a very dull place, in spite 
of the American energy animating official depart- 
ments and of the occasional cock-fights still indulged. 




Bridge Now Replaced by the Stone One Shown on Page 72 
Beyond appears the Magellan promenade and monument, city wall, and church of San Domingo 

grass-plot or a garden, for looks and for privacy, 
between his house and the street; but here the Span- 
iard not only built close out on the sidewalk, but 
frequently overhung it with a big balcony. The 
ground floor is given up to dogs, servants and lurking 
fevers, the family living in the upper story. Erom 



Yet just outside are the finest boulevards and prom- 
enades in Manila, and they are fine — the Calzada, 
commencing at the Bridge of Spain and circling 
around behind the walled city to the bay, where it 
strikes the Malecon drive running in front of the 
walled city — between the fortifications and the bav, 



past mid-afternoon the front is closed with and where both Calzada and Malecon are sw«,%^ed 

up by the beautiful and myriad-lamped Limeta that 
prolongs and magnifies the delights of each southward 
still, along the bay. 'Few urban breathing-places and 
society parade-grounds in the world could eclipse the 
glories of the Luneta as they once were, when as many 
as thirty thousand people sometimes assembled there 



1) a. m. til 

heavy awnings, and but for the servants and dogs 
peering through iron gratings on the street-level one 
might almost fancy himself in a city of the dead. 
The early morning and the evening are the times for 
the family to congregate on the balcony, and, leaning 
over it, chat with the passers-by. Pedestrians need 
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to drink in the cool breezes from the bay and the 
music of a garrison band, commonly the native one, 
and exchange smiling salutations with hosts of friends 
and acquaintances, some in carriages, some on foot. 
Hither streamed thousands of Manila's countless vehi- 
cles, of almost every imaginable description, across 
the Puente de Espana, as the westering sun was 
getting ready to sink below Mariveles mountain, all 
taking the same course, except the Governor-General 
and Archbishop, whose carriages were driven in the 
opposite direction, thus challenging and in a manner 
compelling the homage of all beholders. The Limeta 
beheld a very spirited Fourth of July celebration in 



1899, all classes turning out to see what "the fiesta of 
North America," as the Manila newspapers termed 
it, was like. The indispensable music from the 
elegant band-stand was furnished by the Sixth United 
States Artillery band. 

The northeast angle of the fortifications closely 
approaches the south end of the Puente de Espana, 
whence the latter, of evenings, discharges its chatting 
and laughing and incessantly bowing crowds into the 
Calzada. Running a third of a mile westward from 
the Calzada at this point — between the north wall and 
the Pasig — is the wide and pleasant promenade of 
Magellan, graced with a pillared monument. 



BINONDO AND NEW MANILA 



NEW Manila is a writer's name, for convenience 
in describing the teeming industries and freer 
life north of the Pasig river. On the ground one 
speaks, instead, of Binondo or indicates the outlying 
quarter by its special name. The Spaniards called 
Binondo a suburb, like the rest, because outside the 
official city, but this warped use of "suburb" is mis- 




Puente de Espana, or Bridge of Spain, Manila 



and Malacanan; and lying back from the river, Santa 
Cruz, San Sebastian and Sampaloc. La ^Concepcion 
and Nagtajan are on the south bank. Still further 
south comes Paco, and beyond, near the bay, Ermita 
and Mai ate. The plan given on page 104 locates them 
all. On a detail-map New Manila seems spread over 
a veritable delta, which is really the case, only the 
waters coursing slowly up 
and down in their channels 
come from the bay instead 
of the river. So low and flat 
is the situation that tide- 
water creeks run in a perfect 
network everywhere. These 
taken in connection with the 
scores and scores of ditches, 
open and closed, account not 
only for Manila's too compli- 
mentary title of "the Venice 
of the Ear East/' but for the 
dreadful smells encountered 
in many quarters when the 
tide goes out, leaving tons of 
refuse vegetable and animal 
matter to rot under a flam- 
ing tropical sun. To afford 
passage to the high-pooped 
cascos as they bring in their 
cargoes of lightered freight 
or country produce the nar- 
row bridges over the so- 



leading for readers at a distance. The walled city, called canals are very highly arched. The native 

Binondo and the various quarters, or suburbs — driver never thinks of getting over it without lashing 

reported as sixteen pueblos in all — are consolidated his pony into a run beforehand, and for the little 

under one municipal government, as they should be. wiry beast to stall and stop traffic entirely is a com- 

The principal suburbs associated with Binondo, on mon occurrence that might be considerably prolonged 

the north bank, are San Nicolas and Tondo, both of were it not for the prompt and vigorous exertions of 

them upon the bay; up the Pasig, Quiapo, San Miguel the alert native policemen. 
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New Manila is entirely destitute of fortifications, 
though elaborate intrench ments were thrown up by 
the Spaniards where the rice-swamps north of Tondo 
reach down to the bay. Binondo lies directly across 
the river from the walled city. It is the business 
heart of the Philippines, and stretches a full mile 
along the Pasig, and an equal distance back. Here 
are big, noisy hemp-presses and capacious godowns, 
as the Far East calls its wholesale warehouses. Here 
foreign firms all have their establishments. Here 
the great bulk of the imported and exported goods 
are handled; and here great fortunes were made, then 
lost, in former years by two almost princely Amer- 



()n the river-bank, as also along the most-used and 
therefore the walled canals, thousands of the native 
craft — bancas, cascos and rafts — loaded or unloaded, 
may be counted; gangs of nearly naked, gabbling 
Chinese coolies trot to and fro lugging bales of hemp 
or tobacco; and great ungainly water-buffaloes move 
slowly along, dragging primitive carts that creak 
under the loads of moist and almost black raw sugar. 
Such stir and bustle make a tremendous contrast 
with the curtained laziness and iron-barred asceticism 
of Old Manila across the river. 

It is toward the Bridge of Spain that most of the 
traffic and all the stylish driving between the cities 




The Escolta at Eleven O'clock in the Forenoon 
Awnings protect the front of the great glass-windowed stores from the burning sun, and the crowds are already diminishing 



ican houses, which have left no successors. Not only 
do the grand shops, millionaire merchants, all the 
banks but one, the money-lenders, the money and 
produce brokers, mass themselves in Binondo, but 
hither one must come to find civil and mining engi- 
neers, insurance agents, marble dealers, implement 
dealers, artificial-ice plants, brick-making plants, sil- 
versmiths, lithographers, printers, newspaper offices, 
shipping offices, railway and tramway headquarters, 
ship-chandlers, etc., in a list too long to go completely 
over. A Singer sewing-machine office seems a famil- 
iar sign to an American, but it is English-owned. 



of the present and the past converge. Just off the 
bridge's northern approach runs in a direction north- 
easterly the leading business street, the celebrated 
Escolta, lined with shops of French millinery, Swiss 
jewelry, and Berlin fancy goods; English emporiums, 
shops of German chemists, and the offices of Spanish 
physicians, Spanish tobacco dealers and Belgian sugar 
factors; photograph-salons and modest depots of sta- 
tionery, or even of periodicals and books; tailoring, 
shirt and hat making establishments; furniture sales- 
rooms and picture and music stores; cafes and con- 
fectioneries and liquor-rooms; and the club-houses of 
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Junction of the Escolta and Rosario, Binondo 

rendezvous and gossip for the European residents, people, and in spite of the cramped and crowded and 
where the sale of aerated waters is something mar- dingy appearance of the stores, the indefatigable 
velous. On the Escolta mingle wealth, fashion and and smiling Chinese proprietors do a heavy volume of 

- • business during the year, and many of them lay by 
money continually. They use a "pidgin Spanish." 
When not busy helping his one or two salesmen with, 
a rush of customers inside, the owner stands without 
blandly soliciting trade from the passers-by. 

The Manila merchant, of whatever nationality, has 
a pretty penny to pay for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness. His license tax, or "patente," is gaged by the 



official dignity in elaborate shopping tours, ending in 
lavish purchases for the maintenance of style or the 
gratification of taste. Six thousand or more vehicles 
roll by every twenty-four hours. Many of the stores 
are resplendently brilliant and gorgeous. It is the 
only street in Manila that carries plate-glass in the 
windows instead of the little square of concha-shells 
that show elsewhere in deference to earthquakes 



The Escolta suddenly stops at a tide-water creek, value and amount of his business, and every merchant 
out the Eosario angles into it at the other end, and is compelled to show his books. A former I nited 
there for several squares stretch unbrokenly the shops States consul is authority for the statement that a 



of Chinese retail dealers, who sell everything conceiv 
able, from satin to rough hemp-cloth, and from hard- 
ware to jewelry — not department stores, but one shop 
handling one line, the next shop some other, and so 
on. The Eosario is the great mart of the common 



drug-store on the Escolta, with a perfumery annex, 
never got off with less than $1,000 a year. The hum- 
blest peddler paid $5 and upward. The whole subject 
of taxes and duties remains to be overhauled as soon 
as order is established throughout the Philippines. 



STREETS, POLICE, HOTELS AND STREET-CARS 



THE Escolta and a few other leading thorough- 
fares resemble the walled city in being well 
paved with cobblestones brought from Hong-Kong; 
and yet, speaking generally, Manila is not only water- 
soaked, but in danger of floating away, as soon as the 
rainy season sets in, the narrow streets of the native 
quarters turning into bottomless bogs or bay ward- 
streaming torrents that require a boat to get about in. 



Fntil January 23, 1895, the streets were lit, so far as 
lit at all, with petroleum-lamps, the clearness of coal 
prohibiting gas-works, but at that date, when Amer- 
ica's later acquaintance, General Blanco, was governor- 
general, electric lighting began upon an extensive 
scale. It was a tremendous sensation among the 
untraveled natives. For weeks they gathered under 
the arc-lights every evening to watch the sputtering 
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carbon or examine the dead insects dropping down 
from its vicinity. In the fine residence sections the 
electric lighting of private houses has made some 
headway, but the installation of the first electric 
motor for industrial purposes has yet to be reported. 
While thus far the American provost officer has 
necessarily depended mainly on the military for quell- 
ing outbreaks, the police force of the city — the one 
admirable feature of Spanish administration — contin- 
ues under excellent discipline and in part composed 
of natives. Private watchmen are also employed in 
considerable numbers at night. However, the amount 
of lawlessness is singularly light for such a seething 
and heterogeneous population, of whom the greater 
part have to live on the hand-to-mouth plan; far as 
the Filipino is from being an all-around model char- 
acter, his vices seldom take the form of brutal crimes 
or drunken orgies. The police retain their Spanish 
appellation of "guard ia civiles" — civil guards — and 
wear the same neat blue and white uniforms as of old. 
In addition to a revolver they carry the holo, or 
heavy native knife, as broad as one's hand and over 
a foot long, but rarely are they obliged to use either 
weapon. The natives are not allowed to assemble 
on the streets in large numbers, and all must be at 
home by half-past eight in the evening. Burglaries 
greatly increased during August and September, 181)9. 
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Chinese Petroleum-venders, Manila 

Of late years pretentious hotels have been opened, 
supposably conducted on European models. The 
Hotel de Oriente is in high repute, but even here the 
service seems incurably tainted with Spanish shift- 




SCENE ON AN ESTERO, OR TlDE-WATER CREEK, BlNONDO 
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A So-called Canal, and Bridge and Shops, in Binondo 

lessness The American guest, if he stays long that is all it ever carries, no matter what the crowd 

enough, gets accustomed to the high-post Philippine or weather. The driver has a diminutive tin horn, 

' ■ O 7 n . t • i T i j _____.!. J1 : ^11„ „« T-.n /-arm fin H + 1 m O 

bed of woven rattan, with a thin, hard Malay sleeping 



mat, a bolster, a pillow, two sheets and a mosquito- 
netting, absence making mattress and quilt markedly 
conspicuous; but he never ceases to revolt at the 
sodden rolls and the chocolate almost thick enough 
to hold a spoon upright, or comes to fancy the table 
style of eating vegetables and gravy with his knife. 

"in every prominent quarter plenty of native coach- 
men, some of them costumed a la Americanos, except 



which he toots most dismally as he can find time 
from his main and arduous duty of whipping up his 
animals. The fare for an average trip is about one 
cent, though excursions of some length may call for 
several successive fares, each of that amount. As it 
is paid, the conductor gives each passenger a receipt 
on a little strip of paper, and to lose it is dead sure to 
bring him back for another fare. When the ear has 
picked up its regulation quota, the sign is hung out- 



for their bare feet, with toes that can take hold of side of "Lleno" (full), and from that time no further 
things like fingers and thumb, are always in waiting stops are made for anybody, though until then a 
for a fare, and they can jargon English considerably mild case of small-pox is as liable to he taken on as 
better than formerly. 'The specimen depicted on anything else. No person is allowed to stand up m 
page 115 is a nearly full-blooded Tagal, Sebastian the car. He must go to the front or rear platform, 
Lopez by name, whose intelligence made him a great whichever it is that requires his weight to balance the 
favorite of the American officers. He understood car and keep it from tilting up and down. 
Eno-lish but shrewdly save out that he did not, and If a head-wind is on, the tram-ear may come to a 
from the free and easy' talk of his American patrons sudden standstill, through the giving out of the 
picked up a great deal of information, every bit of motive power. Climbing to the summit of a tidal- 
which was promptly sent to Aguinaldo. It was creek bridge, it may even he blown backward, drag- 
months before his double dealing was found out. ging the long-eared locomotive with it. Entil about 
Manila is well up to date in its telephone service, 1890 the street-cars were not allowed to run at all on 
but its street-car or, as there anglicized, tramway sys- Thursday and Friday of Easter week; albeit the Arch- 
tern of about twelve miles of trackage is a curiosity, bishop bad power to relax this feature of the Easter 
One or a pair of horses or mules serves as the motive observance by a special dispensation if so disposed, 
power, and it is built, as avouched in a staring regula- Most Americans experience a patriotic tingle on dis- 
tion framed and hung up inside, for seating twelve covering the street-cars are of Philadelphia make, yet 
persons and four to stand on each platform, and not many of them and absolutely no Englishmen care 
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to patronize them. It is not considered good form, as northwest of Binondo, is not far from that of the 

they mainly carry natives and servants, and one can- "linea ferrea" (iron line), the English-built and 

not protect himself against their too free intercourse. English-owned Manila and Dagupan railway. It 

A "transvia de vapor/' which is Spanish for a illustrates Spanish slouchiness in business affairs that 

steam-dummy track, runs up to Malabon, a populous the railway station and the nearest Binondo street-car 

suburban village to the north. Its station, to the remained for years a mile and a quarter apart. 

POPULATION: MESTIZOES AND CREOLES 

THE population of Manila and suburbs— in other pine use. The mestizoes embrace not merely the 
words, of all the pueblos under the city govern- — i— ">- ~,:~~n o n • , ^r , ™ . -». , 

ment — is not exactly determinate, though author- 
ities agree it has gained materially of late years. We 
might go further and fare worse than to accept the 
estimate that John Foreman, the English merchant- 
author, eleven years resident in the Philippines, 
fathered in a statement made 
before the American Peace 
Commission in Paris, which 
was a total of 400,000, com- 
prising (>,()()(.) Spaniards (in 
ordinary times), 50,000 Span- 
ish mestizoes, (50,000 Chi- 
nese, 5,000 to 10,000 mestizo- 
Chinos, 300 Germans, .250 
English, 800 natives of Brit- 
ish India, a sprinkling of 
Swiss, Belgian, French, Ital- 
ians, etc., and the rest native 
Tagals. The Spaniards have 
dwindled to less than 4,000, 
those of them in government 
employ having folded their 
tents and departed, together 
with hundreds of others suf- 
ficiently foot-loose to accom- 
pany them. Bargains in 
sugar plantations were re- 
ported from Manila quite 
recently, offered by Spanish 
proprietors who were anxious 
to sell out and return to the 
home land. It is worth no- 
ting that not only the indig- 
enous population, but about 
all the Chinese and the Euro- 
peans other than Spaniards had grown very weary gifts of two races, and amasses wealth, possibly great 
of misrule and administrative abuses before Dewey wealth, though official position is denied him. 
came, and were ripe for more active sympathy with The Spanish mestizo's attitude under Spain was 

the Filipino insurgents than ever. peculiar. While his mentality and accompanying 

The most influential class by far is the mestizo, a ideals, and his view-point respecting his personal 
word nearly related to "mastiff," which originally advancement, were those of the father, the mother 
meant a mixed-blood or mongrel; and this apparently indelibly impressed upon him her own subtle instincts 
far-fetched item gives us the exact clue to its Philip- and sympathies. Among the Indios, who have always 




Mestizo Youth of Wealth 

Partly in native and partly in European dress. The 

upper garment is of mixed pina fabric 



whole miscellany of Spanish-Malay, Chinese-Malay, 
or (rarely) English-Malay crosses in what relative 
blood proportion soever, but likewise their inter- 
crosses. One of the wealthiest merchants of Manila, 
the enterprising owner of a line of province steamers, 
with a special claim to our regard as having imported 
an American fire-engine as 
far back as 1891, is part 
Spanish, part Tagal and part 
Chinese. Prepotency in this 
land of nondescript origins 
and babel tongues belong to 
the Chinese strain; the men- 
tal energy which it infuses 
lasts, whereas the Spanish 
mestizo, unless reinforced by 
another European alliance, 
reverts after the second gen- 
eration to the maternal type. 
Put Jthe mestizo-Chinese is 
handicapped alike by his de- 
spised parentage and by the 
general contempt for the 
tame submissiveness of the 
Celestial, which he inherits, 
and is really a man without 
a country. That the dusky 
Eilipina accepts her almond- 
eyed suitor with so little re- 
luctance ceases to mystify us 
when we recall the China- 
man's reputation as a good 
provider and a kindly mate. 
Xot seldom their offspring 
"finds room at the top" for 
the exercise of the diversified 
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looked up to him, the most mercenary of mother-in- 
laws would eagerly assent to her daughter's alliance 
with a mestizo-Espanol without suggesting a dowry; 
hut the Spaniards lumped the mongrels, one and all, 
with the natives, and were not wide of the mark in 
so doing, though they might wisely have veiled their 




Mestiza Belle in Rich Evening Dress of Pina 
Tha cost of this toilet is not less than $1,500 

disdain somewhat, and in very many cases have shown 
more heart in facing the obligations of paternity. 
The mestizoes, despite their influential position, are 
at a discount among the foreign merchants of Manila, 
as was brought out strongly in certain passages of a 
letter addressed by the Belgian consul (manager of 



a large sugar-house) to the American authorities, after 
the fall of Manila: "Whatever may be the education 
of the mestizoes, they always will behave just the 
same as the Indians from whom they descend. They 
will eat with their hands, go barefooted and sit on 
the ground. There is an enormous difference between 
them and a white man. . . . 
The higher class in Manila is 
composed wholly of usurers and 
pawn-dealers. All pawn-shops 
and gambling-houses belong to 
the principal mestizo families. 
There is not one family free of 
that stigma." But one can 
hardly help suspecting there is 
bias on Mr. Andre's part, and 
may well be slow to accept as a 
judicial deliverance his further 
characterizations: "The Chinese 
mestizoes join the sordidness of 
the Indian to the craftiness of 
the Chinaman, and give the type 
of the rapacious pawnbroker. 
The Spanish mestizoes join the 
presumption of the Spaniard 
with the duplicity of the native, 
and give the type of the bawd.'' 
The mestizo's wealth and con- 
sequent prestige coine in part 
from his tact and shrewdness in 
Manila merchandising, but vast- 
ly more from his making the 
most of his unfair opportunities 
as middleman throughout the 
Philippines. It is he who con- 
tracts with the planters for their 
entire crops in advance, and 
who furnishes them the means 
to keep things going meanwhile. 
He negotiates these contracts on 
behalf of the great European 
firms holding the export trade, 
whose capital imparts the im- 
petus to the whole industrial 
system. The exporter gets ten 
or twelve per cent interest from 
the mestizo. The mestizo gets 
twenty to fifty per cent from the 
planter, adding to his gains, like a rolling snowball, at 
every turn. The planters are almost always in debt 
to their financial chaperons, as the laborers are to the 
planters. It is the well nigh world-old story of a 
state of things which Moses, the longest-headed law- 
giver on record, took such precautions to forestall and 
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prevent among the chosen people; a state of things 18!)!), dwelt on the display of 
in which wealth inevitably concentrates in the hands gorgeous native toilets and re- 
of the scheming few at the expense of the sweating splendent jewels, and naively 
many who do the actual work. added, "The array of handsome 

From the Spanish mestizo ranks almost entirely are women surprised the Americans/' 
recruited the educated and professional classes. Many they were only echoing what had 
of them have the culture and polish resulting from been said a hundred times before 
a European education. It is they who furnished by foreigners fresh from Manila 
the brains and the flamboyant 
proclamations of the insurrec- 
tion of 1(S!)() against the Span- 
iards, and largely that of 189!) 
against the Americans. Their 
college blades are an uneasy, 
ambitious, toploftical set, who, 
however, came by it honestly. 
Their class has long chafed 
under its management by the 
dominant handful as an infe- 
rior race, though a not small 
quota of government clerkships 
and minor administrative posi- 
tions it always had, as other- 
wise the proud, lazy Castilian 
would have been tied down to 
the grind of irksome official 
routine. What chiefly embit- 
tered the mestizo was rather 
the denial of social recognition 
than political; the peninsulars, 
as the Spaniards were known, 
might have ruled without his 
questioning it had only the 
peninsular's halls and daugh- 
ters not been forbidden his 
aspirations. Thus was it till 
the last third of the nineteenth 
century, when he took up the 
profession of political agitator. 
Professor Worcester dryly re- 
marks the "poetic justice in 
the fact that the enmity of the 
mestizoes is often especially 

directed against the friars, who are chiefly responsible 1 
for their existence." But chiefly is too strong a word 






Mestiza Flower-girl 
She is dressed in the native costume 



Native Milk-woman 

fetes. The expensiveness 
and elegance of a full toi- 
let as worn by one of these 
languorous or passion- 
darting beauties recalls 
the fairy tales of one's 
childhood. On occasions 
of ceremony outfits cost- 
ing $1,500 to $2,000, or 
even more, are the rule, 
instead of the exception. 



he beholder inventories their wearers' charms about 
as follows: A lithe and graceful form, soft olive com- 
m view of the strange fact that mixed marriages were plexion, red lips, pearly teeth, ravishing black eyes 
encouraged by the Spanish regime, from Legaspi with long lashes, and a\vondrous wealth of jet-black 
down, special advantages being granted the military hair. There are no finer dancers in the world, 
men who wived Filipinas. The Creoles— full -blood Spaniards, but born in the 

The dreamy or the brilliant beauty of the Span- Philippines— are not very numerous. Their status 
ish mestizo women has been celebrated in a dozen is practically one with that of the Spanish mestizo, 
European literatures. When the associated press though they have seemed more keenly alive to their 
dispatches, in describing the ball that was given by equivocal position and social ostracism than even he. 
the United States Philippine Commission, on June 1, They call themselves Sons of the Country. 
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San Sebastian Quarter, Manila 
The church in the background, of steel and iron, was made in sections in Europe, the only one of the kind in the Philippines 

JOHN CHINAMAN, MILLIONAIRE AND PARIAH 



OF THE more than one hundred thousand Chi- 
nese in the Philippines ninety per cent come 
not from the vicinity of Hong-Kong, hut of Amoy, 
hundreds of miles further up the coast, and three 
fifths of them live in Manila. Though for the pres- 
ent shut out by the extension of an act of Congress to 
this far-off dependency, it is hardly possible they will 
be permanently barred, in the face of the urgent 
desire of the foreign merchants that they should he 
admitted, as the means of solving the problem of 
much-needed, reliable labor requisite for railroad- 
building, and for industrial development in general. 
Whatever else may be said of John Chinaman, he is 
the quintessence of industry, by virtue of which trait, 
coupled with his marvelous patience, his love of chil- 
dren and his business integrity, he wins his way 
throughout the Far East, in spite of obloquy and 
systematic social, if not official, persecution. 

John was a busy and successful trader in the Phil- 
ippines ages before Columbus was born. The early 
Spanish governors encouraged and cultivated him 
assiduously, to the extent, indeed, of building roomy, 
odd-looking quarters, resembling a big circus, express- 
ly for him just outside the walled city. This billet 
he soon outgrew, then overflowed into Binondo. 



Superior industry and thrift did not fail of the usual 
reward, but meanwhile the jealousy of the Indios was 
fanning itself into burning hatred, such as in course 
of time came to be largely shared by the Spanish 
officials. Time and again there were bloody conflicts 
that usually ended in the defeated Celestials being 
killed by thousands, while other thousands were 
deported. In 1755 the priests came to the front in 
bigot frenzy and demanded that "the infidels" be 
banished. Hundreds of Chinese submitted to bap- 
tism at the last moment, and were allowed to remain. 
The rest were expelled, and with them went an 
element of industry whose absence caused a deficit of 
$80,000 a year in the revenue. Trade lapsed into 
stagnation from the loss of these active shop-keepers, 
and years passed before the former prosperity 
returned. Since then the Chinese, though no more 
welcome than before, have been recognized as an 
indispensable factor in the business of the islands. 
They sided with the English when Manila fell into 
the hands of the latter in 1762, and paid for it with 
their blood when the city was retroceded to Spain in 
1764. So late as 1820 the natives, abetted by panic- 
stricken foreigners, massacred thousands of them, 
because of vague stories of their poisoning the drink- 
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ing-water, and thus bringing on a 
cholera epidemic. The Manila gov- 
ernment, which never forgot to eon- 
vert them into an important source of 
revenue, during late decades taxed 
every pig-tail poll that came over— as 
high, at times, as forty dollars. Hut 
still they came, till Dewey came also 
and upset arrangements generally. 

That their influence as a whole has 
benefited the Philippines is beyond 
doubt. They have been civilizers, not 
only setting the natives an example of 
regulated and persevering industry, 
but taking the lead in commerce, and 
imparting a practical knowledge of 
important things, conspicuously the 
working of iron and the process of 
sugar-making. At -the same time their 
shrewdness, success and unscrupulous 
cunning, their elannishness and alien 
ways, make them envied mid hated; 
in addition their meek knuckling to 
injustice, instead of taking their own 
part, inspires the Filipino, who deems 





Rapid Transit in the Chinese Quarter 



Chinese Peddler in the Interior of Luzon 
personal courage the ranking virtue, with contempt. 
Then, too, the common feeling is that John, in Amer- 
ican slang, "works for nothing and boards himself — 
he underbids all possible competition. As in San 
Francisco, so in Manila, he lives among his 
own people, has his own guilds and courts 
and secret societies, spends very little, and 
carries his savings back to his own country, 
always expects his bones to lie. 
Aguinaldo, despite the fact that 
his cause has received valuable 
assistance at different times 
from wealthy Chinese and mes- 
tizo-Chiiio sympathizers, would 
hardly dare to fly in the face of 
his countrymen's prejudices by 
treating them impartially. 

Like the Jews of Europe 
during the Middle Ages, the 
Chinese in Manila have com- 
pelled public recognition by 
their commercial and financial 
achievements. The house in 
Malacanan in which Admiral 
Montojo was living when re- 
lieved by Dewey belongs to a 
Chinese merchant, who bought 
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it for a hundred thousand or so from a German mill- 
ionaire declining business, its next tenant being the 
American general, Francis V. Greene. Many like 
items betokening the value of Chinese holdings crop 
out in a survey of the city's material progress. Nev- 
ertheless, Manila's Four Hundred would as soon 
affiliate with the lepers of San Lazaro. as with the 
Chinese of Binondo and San Nicolas, though when a 
wealthy Chinaman invites his business acquaintances 
to his house to help celebrate some Celestial feast- 
day, they are pretty sure to go, and to enjoy the 
varied entertainments, barring the perspired odors; 



along its border to indicate the length of sleeve or 
breadth of chest, and send you off with his most 
placid smile and the guarantee, "Me makee allee same 
ploppel tlee day — no fittee, no takee;" and all the 
chances are his $6 suit of thin tweeds, English style, 
will altogether surpass your expectations as a new- 
comer. On the Eosario you soon find out how useless 
it is to seek to jew the shopkeepers; they have an 
understanding with each other as to prices, and can 
seldom be induced to break it. The Chinese retailers 
formerly got six months' time from the importers on 
all purchases, but of late the importers are more 
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for so different from the Filipinos are the Chinese in 
personal habits that Stevens says one almond-eyed 
multi-millionaire told him once he had not taken a 
bath in thirty years! 

Four fifths of the retail trade of Manila, where they 
occupy whole streets, is in the hands of the Chinese 
and mestizo-Chinos. It falls to them naturally on 
account of their superlatively attentive manners and 
careful methods. A Chinese tailor will stand you on 
a box, take your measure with a strip of paper torn 
from the margin of a newspaper, making sundry tears 



chary, and have endeavored to bring all credits within 
a limit of from four to six weeks, allowing five per 
cent discount as a special inducement. 

Excepting a few market-gardeners within gunshot 
of Manila, no Chinese agriculturists are found in the 
Philippines. They are not permitted to cultivate the 
soil. Outside of the capital there are extremely few 
coolies, either, the forty thousand Celestials scattered 
throughout the provinces being practically all in 
business. They push into the remotest districts to 
buy up agricultural and forest products, while every 
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Tillage among the less intolerant Inclios has its Chi- 
nese shop, whence the proprietor or some assistant, in 
the interest of enlarged profits, is very apt to take 
frequent excursions as a peddler. It is the unobtru- 
sive and close-mouthed Chinese trader who gets hold 



of nearly all the gold the natives laboriously produce 
in certain districts of Luzon, and which, with its mark 
from the tiny Chinese test-auger, is not only well 
known in Manila as 'Taracale gold/' but finds its 
way in unknown quantities to the Flowery Kingdom. 




Dominican Padre and His Class of Pupils, Manila 
Aguinaldo barely attained the school grade of these youth, most of whom are mestizoes 
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TO WHAT good use Manila's educational facilities 
have been put, more especially by the well-to-do 
mestizoes, is shown by the large number of trained 
minds in the professions, and in business and govern- 
ment positions. The tutored natives almost invari- 
ably excel in penmanship, drawing and carving, the 
last-mentioned accomplishment being turned tofinan- 
'C.ial account sometimes; as, for instance, by the native 
dentist whom Stevens repeatedly found busy in mak- 
ing an Apostle Peter for some church or shrine up 
the country. What they are capable of in the sciences 
has never been fairly tested, but their attainments in 
literature and the languages have won many and high 
'encomiums from unbending critics. The native law- 
yers are admittedly the best in the islands. Filipino 
•artists have won prizes in picture exhibitions in 
Europe, and a brother of the General Luna who was 
slain in an altercation at Aguinaldo's headquarters 
in June, 1899, was the artist selected by the Senate 
at Madrid to paint a pendant to a famous historic 
picture in the chamber, "Boabdil Surrendering the 
Keys of Granada." 



General Charles A. Whittier, the first American 
collector of customs at the port of Manila, in his 
statement before the American Peace Commissioners 
at Paris, paid a high tribute to the natives' skill in 
the trades, business occupations and professions. "As 
accountants," he continued, "they are excellent. In 
the custom-house sixty were employed during my 
administration. Any information desired — say the 
amount of imports and exports of last year, kind of 
articles, whence obtained and where going, duties, 
etc. — was sought from them, and the reply was always 
given, in writing, in a neat and satisfactory manner. 
All the cash from August 22d to October 21st was 
received by a native. It amounted to $1,020,000, 
much of it in silver. All counterfeits and filled dol- 
lars were detected at once by his skill, and only one 
dollar was returned to us from the depositary banks. 
The adjacent clerk, who kept the record of receipts, 
was most systematic and able. The Spaniards 
depended on the natives for the clerical work of the 
office almost entirely, and the same was true of the 
other departments." 
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Teaching is a common resource of the less fortu- 
nate or less pushing college graduate. The mestizo 
schoolmaster whose portrait appeals on this page has 
been receiving from $180 to $200 a year, and this has 
passed for good average pay. His service was chiefly 
rendered in well-to-do villages from thirty to fifty 
miles southeast of Manila, to which place it was nec- 
essary for him to go in person once a month, at his 
own expense, to collect the 
said salary on a voucher fur- 
nished by the Department of 
Education. The rural schools 
are commonly quite primitive 
in their furnishings, with a 
course not much higher than 
our primary grades. Occa- 
sionally a village school will 
hold its sessions for weeks 
together under some spread- 
ing mango or other fine tree. 
In Spanish times the village 
priest was often the precep- 
tor (drawing pay for it from 
the government), and was 
always the supervisor, so far 
as seeing that the prayers and 
catechism had due precedence 
over mere secular studies. 

Nine years before the Pil- 
grim Fathers landed on Ply- 
mouth Rock the Dominican 
monks at Manila founded the 
Royal and Pontifical Univer- 
sity of Santo Tomas, which 
has graduated thousands of 
scholars, and men distin- 
guished in Philippine annals. 
Among its endowments are 
forty free scholarships for 
Spanish boys in the under- 
graduate department. The 
medical college of San Jose is 
its rival in turning out phy- 
sicians and pharmacists. The 
Dominican college of San 
Juan de Letran, with a par- 
ticularly fine equipment, including certain museums, 
is attended only by native youth. There are several 
preparatory and grammar schools for boys and young 
men, one of the best being the "Ateneo Municipal" of 
the Jesuits, with an enrollment of several hundred. 
It has a noteworthy natural history collection, and 
another of all sorts of objects illustrating the life and 
manners of a score or so of the Philippine peoples. 



Its chapel, finished in the magnificent native woods,, 
some of them unknown as yet to commerce, furnishes 
the visitor a most pleased surprise in its elaborate and 
excellent carvings, including a beautifully executed 
image of the Virgin, all of it the work of Filipinos. 
Co-education is not in vogue in Manila. A girl with 
aspirations above a grammar-school must either stifle- 
them or insist upon permission to go abroad. 

Like all the foregoing in- 
stitutions, the Manila obser- 
vatory, conducted by Jesuit 
fathers, and lately, if not now, 
under the superintenclency of 
Father Boyle, a Dublin Irish- 
man, is in the walled city. It 
is situated midway of, and 
close behind, the wall toward 
the bay. During more than 
thirty years its contributions 
to science in meteorological, 
magnetic, earthquake and as- 
tronomical data have justly 
given it world-wide renown. 
The visitor finds in it almost 
no end of barometers, ther- 
mometers, rain-gages, wind- 
gages and such like weather 
apparatus, most of it self- 
registering, together with a 
20-inch American telescope, 
whose place of honor is a 
building by itself; a tower 
built of solid masonry twenty 
feet square, wholly discon- 
nected with any other struc- 
ture, and on the top scores 
of most delicate instruments 
arranged for detecting, meas- 
uring and recording earth- 
quake phenomena, down to 
low and far distant subterra- 
nean mutterings; and wires 
and electric connections in 
abundance, to set bells ring- 
ing and tickers going at the 
slightest disturbance. The 
educated natives here employed manipulate most of 
the apparatus with the ease and precision of college 
professors, and their computations seldom require 
correction by the fathers. 

The observatory's typhoon-signal service is a boon 
to humanity. Eight different signals are employed,, 
to indicate the various degrees of storm intensity, 
nearness or danger. They are run up on a high flag- 




Mestizo School-teacher 

His dress is that of the middle class wherever 

European influences are strong 
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staff at the mouth of the Pasig, in plain sight from 
both the outer and the inner harbors; at night colored 
lanterns are used. As the haze thickens and the low, 
white-edged clouds come scudding in from the direc- 
tion of the sea, a crier is sent through the streets, a 
native swinging a decorated cane as a badge of func- 
tion, who solemnly intones his warnings of the close- 
at-hand destroyer. Meanwhile to all the interior 
points that can be reached, to Iloilo, Cebu, and other 
ports between, and to Hong-Kong, similar warnings 
have been flashed by telegraph. 

Orphan asylums and children's homes are among 
the charitable institutions of the city, ranking next 
after the two hospitals. The lepers' hospital — San 
Lazaro — is fairly in the country, being more than a 
mile north of Santa Cruz. It was founded in 1578, 
by two wealthy and pious colonists, moved with pity 
for a ship-load of lepers whom the Mikado of Japan 
had sent to Manila, with a cruelly sarcastic message, 
in retaliation for the efforts that had been making, to 



introduce Christianity among the Japanese. The 
description given by a correspondent of "Harper's 
Weekly," who penetrated the loathsome precincts 
of San Lazaro, in December, 1898, when its patient's 
numbered sixty-one men and thirty-seven girls and 
women, was a painful one. At that transition period 
their former physicians and nurses had virtually 
abandoned them. 

Directly north of Quiapo is the penitentiary and 
city jail building, in shape like a half star. After 
due investigation the American officer in charge of 
such matters released about eight hundred prisoners, 
in the first few weeks, as either having never been 
tried or never sentenced (though many of them had 
been incarcerated for years), or else as having been 
condemned on insufficient or trumped-up evidence. 

The mint for striking small coins is in the walled 
city. Of recent construction and small capacity, its 
operations have never been important, but it counted 
in the $20,000,000 that we paid for the Philippines. 
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THE most creditable of Manila's public works is 
its water-supply system, a noble monument not 
of administrative management, but of the private 
beneficence of two of the late Spanish governors of 
Manila province, named Carriedo and Moriones. The 



all — largely offset the lack of a sewer system worthy 
the name, and other discomforts in living. 

Miles upon miles of the big water-mains could 
tell a queer story, one full of warning against uncon- 
sidered investments and too sanguine calculations in 



former, in his will, left the town a sum of money a sixteenth-century land like this. These great iron 
for this express purpose, 
"while the second, years 
later, had the work car- 
ried out, when no one 
olse thought of troubling 
about it. The water 
comes from springs high 
up in the hills back of 
Santolan, which is eight 
or nine miles east of Ma- 
nila, on the Mariquina 
(or San Mateo) river, a 
branch of the Pasig. It 
is collected in a reservoir 
at San Juan del Monte, 
.some six miles due east 
of Binondo, and thence 
conveyed to the city in 
pipes; and though after 

a rain the thousands of hydrants deliver it a little 
roiled — say one fourth as dirty as the water that Cin- 




PUMPING-STATION AT MANILA WATERWORKS RESERVOIR, SAN JUAN DEL MONTE 

Photographed when the First Nebraska were holding the breastworks 



pipes were originally imported by an enthusiastic 
Australian, who conceived the idea of revolutionizing 
oinnati and St. Louis have grown stout upon — it is the sugar business of Luzon. He established a cen- 
always healthful and refreshing. To the Americans tral sugar-factory and laid down his pipes, at great 
in Manila the hydrants and the numerous public expense, for miles, for the conveyance of cane-juice 
fountains — the latters flow subject to free use by to his boilers. Everything was there, factory, engine, 
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improved machinery, vacuum-pans, and what not else; 
everything except the sugar plantations, which some- 
how would not materialize. His money was lost, but 
his pipes remained to bring water and health to 
Manila's cholera-threatened thousands. The natives 
soon gave up the use of drinking-water from the 
Pasig, and cholera almost disappeared. The last out- 
break of it was in 1889. When Manila capitulated 



Among the interesting sights in Manila is one of 
the mammoth cigar-factories in full operation, say 
the Tabacallera, which seldom works less than 4,000 
hands and is largely owned in Paris, or the Insular, 
working 2,000 and upward. At least 40,000 natives, 
chiefly women and children, find employment in this 
industry, at wages averaging fifteen to eighteen cents 
a day. One concern is credited with a capacity of 




Cigar-factory in Manila Employing Only Women and Girls 
The little squares or diamonds in the immense windows have ground concha-shells in lieu of glass 



to the Americans, the waterworks at San Juan del 
Monte had for ten weeks been in possession of the 
insurgents. Fine diplomacy upon General Merritt's 
part induced Aguinaldo to turn them over to him; 
but, as we shall see, it was not till after the Filipino- 
American war began, in February, 1899, that General 
Otis obtained full control of the remoter part of the 
system, out to and beyond Santolan. 



38,000,000 cigarettes a year, and another, in normal 
times, with exporting one and a half million cigars a 
month. The work-people in these establishments are 
characterized by American visitors as quiet, diligent 
and skillful. Except as to the product of about four 
principal factories, insufficient care in sorting and 
handling is much complained of in foreign markets, 
and in particular the make of many Chinese factories- 
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and of natives as a home industry is very inferior. 
Manila cigars are used almost exclusively in China, 
Japan and India; many millions more go each year to 
Europe and Australia, but not many to the United 
States. In 1896 the Philippines exported almost two 
hundred millions of cigars, but since then the dis- 
turbed state of the country 
has occasioned a heavy fall- 
ing off. The "home market 7 ' 
consumption is believed to 
equal the exports. The na- 
tives favor cigarettes almost 
entirely, paying two cents 
for a package of thirty, or 
possibly double that if they 
are "flash." Killing prices 
for almost the best quality 
of cigars in Manila range 
from $1.80 to $2.50 a hun- 
dred. The cheroots, made 
large at one end and small 
at the other, come cheaper, 
while the stogies palmed off 
on the Jack Tars in the har- 
bor cost $3 to $5 a thousand. 
What's in a name amounts 
to very considerable with the 
users of the weed the world 
over, and while millions of 
so-called Havana cigars are 
sold in Manila, it is said all 

are really made of Philippine leaf. To the cigar- 
stands scattered all over Manila was formerly com- 
mitted the function of selling postage-stamps for the 
government; the public could not purchase stamps at 
the post-office at all! 

To most visitors the great hemp-presses of San 
Nicolas come next in interest after the cigar-factories. 
Aside from the latter, however, the city has no man- 
ufacturing industries of commanding importance, 
though the showing includes a sugar-refinery or two, 



cotton-mills, steam flour and saw mills, some rope- 
factories, one brewery, ice-making and brick-making 
plants, etc. One great drawback to the development 
of manufactures is the high price of coal, of which 
Manila now consumes 80,000 tons annually, prac- 
tically all of it brought 1,800 miles from Australia 




Interior of Hemp-pressing Establishment, Manila 

or from Japan. The thousands of vehicles rolling 
through the Manila streets mean, of course, a vast 
aggregate outlay of labor in building them, and here 
the skill of native artisans shows to advantage; but 
large carriage-factories filled in all departments with 
costly machinery, such as the American public are 
familiar with, do not exist here, and the case is much 
the same as regards the pianos, the Manila-made bam- 
boo organs, harps, etc., which have converted the Phil- 
ippines into one of the most tuneful lands on earth. 
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MANILA'S principal market is situated near one 
of the upper bridges, above Binondo and the 
walled city. It is always stocked with flowers in great 
profusion, as also fruits of many varieties. Poultry 
is abundant, more so than meats. "All meat must 
be eaten the same day it is killed, since here in the 
tropics ice fails to preserve fish, flesh or fowl. As a 
result, while the beef and mutton are killed in the 
early morning, just before the market opens, chickens 
and game are sold alive. From six o'clock till ten 



the natives and Chinese cooks from many families 
may be seen bargaining for the day's supply among 
the nest of stalls in the big market. After filling 
their baskets, numbers of them mount the little tram- 
car for the return trip, and proceed to pluck the 
feathers off the live birds as they jog along on the 
front or rear platform. Arrived home, the poor 
creatures, featherless and suffering keenly, are pegged 
down to the floor of the kitchen to await their fate; 
and when the creaking of the front gate announces 
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the return of the master, it is then time enough to 
wring the necks of the unfortunates and shove them 
into the boiling-pot or roasting-pan that seems hut 
to accentuate a certain toughness which fresh-killed 
meat possesses." ["Yesterdays in the Philippines."! 
In the big market above mentioned the mutton and 
potatoes have all come from China or Japan, the 
wheat and flour mostly from California, the apples- 
extraordinary luxuries that bring ten cents apiece 
—from Bong-Kong. The staple food, rice, used b} 
rich and poor alike 



may be either home-grown or 



on horse and buffalo meat, the Chinese population on 
cats and dogs. There was great scarcity, too, after 
the Filipino-American war broke out in February, 
1899, supplies having to be brought from Hong-Kong 
and other foreign ports, with the result, as was stated, 
that meat sold as high at one time as a dollar a pound 
and eggs ten cents apiece. The high prices that ruled 
for many months occasioned general murmuring. 

Still more picturesque and interesting — like the 
French as compared with the other markets in New 
Orleans— are the native markets, of which a number 




Boats Laden with Country Produce for a Native Market 



imported from Singapore. Along with rice m some 
form native fruits are always served at dinner, and 
in families comfortably well off chicken also. Beef 
is less esteemed and vastly less used than with us, as 
it possesses an unpleasant flavor from a certain native 
growth on which the steers are nearly always fattened. 
However, a supply of beef would have been most 
welcome in Manila any time between July 10th and 
August 13th, 1898, when Dewey by sea and Agui- 
naldo on land had the city invested, and the inhab- 
itants as well as the Spanish troops were forced to live 



are found in different sections of the city. Among 
the strange products displayed are bamboo-sticks 
in long lengths for different mechanical purposes, 
and short lengths for propagating this wondrously 
useful plant by slips; monkey-nuts for pony-fodder, 
pink and very inferior Manila potatoes, great heaps 
of cocoanuts, luscious mangoes, bananas, guavas, etc., 
wild peppers, pineapples, ginger, a variety of saps for 
polishing woods, pearls of unknown origin, dita-bark 
for malaria, and other medicinal herbs and roots, and 
no end of bright flowers, among which innumerable 
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orchids and the sweet blossoms of the ilang-ilang tree 
are especially delightful. Edible birds'-nests of infe- 
rior grades— the better being exported to China- 
attract the Chinese customers, a certain high-priced 
variety of water-beetles the mestizoes, and sea-slugs, 
among other repulsive-looking things, the Tagals. 

When monkey flesh is offered it is as a cure for 
skin disorders, though foreigners occasionally buy it 
for food and consider it not unpalatable. Only occa- 
sionally are locusts in the market, but when they are 



cables are made, while the delicate fibers are worked 
up into cigar-cases and hats, or even a coarse cloth. 
But nothing concerns the Filipino's contentment 
so much as one special article that is neither edible 
nor potable — betel, which is not only sold in the mar- 
kets, but in twelve hundred shops throughout the city, 
and in every tienda, or wayside booth, that springs 
up. Betel is a slice of betelnut wrapped in a buyo, 
or betel-pepper, leaf covered with a lime made from 
oyster-shells. Chewed it is a not unhealthful sto- 




Courtesy of Andreae and Reeves 

Wayside Tienda, or Refreshment-booth, of the Cheapest Style 
Near an American camp, or wherever else an honest penny may be turned, tiendas spring up as if by magic 

the lower orders fairly scramble for them. Tuba, the machic in small amounts, and a peculiarly bracing 
freshly gathered sap of the cocoanut-pahn, is in as stimulus in larger ones, although its inordinate use 
steady demand as milk with us; if the dealer has any means delirium and perhaps death. In an emergency 
left over he can make it into cocoa wine. In the the natives will work all day on a light breakfast, 
line of curios one sees stuffed bats and lizards and if their betel supply holds out; but the betel habit 
snakeskin canes. Barge quantities of the bejuco, or thrives among all of them, both sexes, with no more 
bush-rope, coiled into convenient bundles, are sold. real reason for it than an American gum-chewing 
This is a species of rattan growing to a length of three girl can give for hers. To foreigners no other corn- 
hundred feet or more, and is used on all occasions nion sight is more disgusting than a woman or pretty 
when with us twine or cordage would he brought into girl with blood-red saliva drooling over lips and chin, 
requisition. From its stouter growths rafts and while her jaws keep working on a bit of betel. 
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A Side-street Native Restaurant 



Along the roadside in all the suburbs one or more 
tiendas appear every little distance. On the eve of a 
fiesta or other great occasion hundreds more suddenly 
spring up and fairly line the main avenues of travel. 
A few bamboo poles and some matting, with a few 
minutes' labor, fully meet the architectural require- 



ments; and in half an hour 
everything is ready, the im- 
provised counter displaying, 
besides vegetables and fruit, 
cigars, cocoanuts, lengths of 
sugar-cane, green corn, rice- 
balls, betel, and other tempt- 
ing delicacies, while the stall- 
keeper, squatting upon her 
heels in the shadiest corner, 
chews away at her betel, yet 
keeping her eyes very wide 
open for every chance to 
make a penny sale. The way- 
side native restaurant found 
in every part of the city is 
almost as primitive. Its sta- 
ples are rice and fruit, a little 
meat, and some drinks of the 
nature of root-beer, and for 
two cents the not overpartic- 
ular appetite of the native 
can be abundantly satisfied. 
To such restaurants the op- 
eratives of the cigar-facto- 
ries flock at noon by thousands. As for the little 
shops where "vino" and other intoxicants are sold, 
not to mention a few aristocratic tippling-places in 
Binondo, they do not readily admit of computation. 
The open-handedness of the American soldiery had 
the sad effect of multiplying these places. 
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BEFORE the American era Manila had been sup- 
porting two morning and four evening dailies, 
all printed in Spanish and with news, several weeks 
old, clipped bodily from foreign newspapers, though 
a few brief cablegrams from Hong-Kong preceded 
Dewey's arrival, and it was a great innovation. The 
versatility of the boy in blue speedily showed itself 
in bringing out six English papers, which furnished 
the news weekly. Military information and "personal 
mention" naturally had great prominence in them. 
They were the ventures of enlisted men, though the 
work on them was done by natives. In July, 1899, 
the Dominican monks began the publication of a 
sheet called "La Libertas," for the purpose of defend- 
ing the brotherhood, thus displaying characteristic 
shrewdness in adapting themselves to changed con- 
ditions. About the same time the Archbishop so far 
forgot himself as to reassume his old role of press 
censor and threaten to excommunicate the owners of 
Spanish newspapers printing any announcement of 



Protestant or Masonic meetings, whereupon an Amer- 
ican paper warned him that he ran the risk of being 
bundled out of the island, like any other disturber of 
the peace, should he incite religious animosity. His 
Grace seems to have presumed overmuch on his stand- 
ing with the military governor, whose almost daily 
counselor he is said to have been for months. 

A Tagalog journal was once published in the Phil- 
ippines, though Aguinaldo's itinerant organ was from 
"state considerations" issued in Spanish. A close 
observer years ago advanced the opinion that a cheap 
paper in the native language might be made very suc- 
cessful, the Tagals being eager readers of everything 
that offers in their own language, from details of chiv- 
alry down to quack advertisements. He thought it 
should contain history, travels and explanations of 
common natural phenomena, discoveries and inven- 
tions, with a liberal proportion of stories, riddles, 
poems, and advice on medical and agricultural sub- 
jects. Possibly the wide-awake boy is now learning 
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the case on a country newspaper in America who will 
develop this suggestion, and prove that even in the 
Far East the pen is mightier than the sword. 

Infantile as the Manila mind is in respect to the 
mental pabulum and pleasure known to the Anglo- 
Saxon as news, it has been exercised to robustness on 
holidays, fiestas, cock-fights and other amusements. 
It has had to recognize ninety-nine holidays a year, 
besides Sundays, or one hundred and fifty-one in all; 
and, though no one person ever observed so many as 
this, it is no wonder the energetic Yankee and his 
British cousin write home that here is a land where, 
what with the heat and holidays, laziness becomes sec- 
ond nature, a place where it is always afternoon, or 
avouch that the tide almost forgets to come in some- 
times, and the dogs running the streets hardly take the 
trouble to bark when hit by a stone or prodded with 
a bayonet. The patron saint of all 
Manila is St. Francis the Tearful, 
a certain image of whom once wept 
copiously for three hours when 
Manila was in danger, and whose 
festal day is indeed a high day, 
whereon the Archbishop and a tiny 
regiment of helpers in full canon- 



loved to prolong his fiesta from Sunday to Sunday 
whenever he could. "Almost all the processions," 
writes Wallace Gumming in the Century Magazine,, 
"took place at night, and the effect was most pic- 
turesque. There would be a line of marchers, men, 
women and children, walking in single file on each 
side of the street, every one with a lighted candle in 
his hand. At intervals, in the middle of the road,, 
would come im- 
ages of the Sa- 
vior, the Virgin 
and the saints, 
borne upon the 
shoulders of 
from twelve to 
thirty men, and 
surrounded by 






Major-General Joseph Wheeler 



Naval Constructor Richmond P. Hobson 
On duty in the Far East in 1899 



icals are indue 
evidence at 
the cathedral 
over in the 
Availed city, 
the beginning 
and the ending 
point for the 
immense pro- 
cession in which soldiers, civilians and dignitaries of 
all grades formerly took part. Each pueblo also has 
a tutelary saint of its own,. and on that saint's day 
the whole populace give themselves over, as on all the 
great holidays of the church, to music, cock-fighting, 
processions and fireworks. 

In Spanish times the native, to whom these occa- 
sions came as the sole relief from a lot of dreary toil, 



Major-General Wesley Merritt 

priests, with a band of music in 
advance. Some of the images were 
covered with diamonds and other 
precious stones, said to be enor- 
mously valuable. In these cases 
there was always a guard of sol- 
diers with fixed bayonets about the 
image. Often there would be 
thousands of people walking in 
these processions, and all the while it was moving 
tens of thousands of rockets and bombs would be 
fired. These rockets and bombs are home-made. The 
rockets consist only of a joint of bamboo filled with 
powder, exploding with a great noise, but little light. 
The bombs are simply a handful of powder tightly 
wrapped with hemp. They cost a mere trifle, but 
make a great noise, and no fiesta is complete without, 
plenty of them. The most curious procession is par- 
ticipated in only by natives and the poorer mestizoes. 
It takes place, if I remember rightly, during Holy 
Week, and is a high solemnity. Every one walking 
in the procession is robed in his grave-clothes. The 
garment is a long, loose gray robe with a hood, and it 
comes to the ground. The effect is very strange, and 
as the people go they repeat continually, 'Santa 
Maria, Madre de Dios, ora pro nobis P It may seem 
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Cafe and Chocolate-factory in Binondo, Manila 



strange that grave-clothes are provided before they 
are needed; but in Manila they are considered a prime 
necessity, and every native owns these clothes, even 
if he is bare of all others." 

Since the Americans came the spirit seems already 
fading out of these ancient anniversaries, and likely 
enough Washington's Birthday, Fourth of July and 
Labor Day will outshine them all eventually. Of 
course, there will be special secular holidays from time 
to time, more of them than ever, and occasionally 
rivaling or surpassing the pageantry of the fiesta week 
in Januarv, 1895, when the Koyal Exposition of the 



Philippines was opened with an address by Captain- 
General Blanco: but the boy king of Spain will not 
live long enough to see his birthday celebrated again 
by eight or nine million subjects in the Far East. 
Happily, in the Philippines, as the world over, all 
humanity may meet on common ground in keeping 
Christmas, and yet the midnight mass in the big 
cathedral, with its long prelude of organ music and 
orchestral accompaniments of polkas, jigs and min- 
uets, while everybody promenades around the great 
building talking, smiling and bowing, cannot but 
seem in strange setting to the American. 



OPERAS AND GARROTINGS 



MANILA, when itself, goes wild over the occa- 
sional visits of foreign opera troupes, minstrel 
shows, and the like, which always receive a welcome 
equaling what the circus gets from the small boy in 
America, and are sure to carry away bags of money. 
When they steam away to Hong-Kong or Singapore 
the city falls contendedly back on home talent, and 
even with it the theater often has a full house. The- 
ater etiquette is far from rigid. Smoking is indulged 
at pleasure,and during the intermissions anybody who 
chooses may wander about behind the scenes, while 
the drop-curtain is as likely as not to be covered 
with advertisements— unconscionable claims for this 
or that make of pills, hats or carriages. On one point 



the management's care is unrelaxing, and that is in 
guarding against fire. In the dry season it is a cus- 
tomary thing to see two firemen stationed in front of 
the main entrance, with hose in hand ready to drown 
out the first dangerous spark. 

The native theaters go on about the same the year 
round. They are unroofed, bamboo-fenced and rus- 
tic-seated structures having at the further end from 
the entrance a covered stage on which dark-skinned 
performers in native costumes of flying shirt-tails 
move excitedly about, yet speaking their pieces at 
second-hand to the prompter. They are paying insti- 
tutions, notwithstanding a ticket sells at only two, 
three, or at most f\\e cents. 
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The spring regatta, a former great event, has been 
intermitted since 181)7. It took place on the Pasig, 
and was honored by the patronage of the Governor- 
General, who, attended by his family, official as well 
as personal, was accustomed to review it from his 
exquisitely beautiful seat at Malacanan. A mile and 
a half further east the pony-races of the high-toned 
English jockey-club were wont to come off, in March, 
on the club's spacious leased grounds, with a regular 
ring and huge grand-stand, in the suburb of Santa 
Mesa; but they, too, have fallen into temporary des- 
uetude, and to that extent curtailed occasion for the 
inordinate betting that forms the Tagaks one utterly 
uncontrolled vice. As for bull-fighting, that brutal 
pastime never really took root in the Philippines. 



of people had been assembling for some time, and the 
guards surrounding the raised platform on which the 
execution was to take place had as much as they could 
do to keep it back. People were there on foot and 
in carriages, all classes of both sexes, young and old, 
arrayed in their Sunday best. 

The garrote may be briefly described as a collar of 
brass or iron, its front piece opening on a hinge, and 
part of its back piece capable of being thrust forward 
under the impulse of a big screw that works through 
the upright post to which the victim, with his neck 
inside the metal collar, has been fastened. The screw 
in question is operated on the same principle as in an 
ordinary letter-press. When all was ready the execu- 
tioner would give the screw-handle a complete turn, 




Cigarette-factory of Arroceros, on the Left Bank of the Pasig River, Near the Walled City 

The execution of criminals under Spanish law was and the moving back piece would be pushed forward 

by garroting in public. Fiesta-loving Manila made against the victim's spine, at the base of the neck, 

the most of such occasions, thousands upon thousands with such force as to snap the spinal cord and produce 

turning out to see a poor wretch die. The fatal pro- instantaneous death. The more finished instruments 

cession would move from the jail about sunrise— had a stout pin in the back piece to pierce the spine, 

cavalry, priests on foot or in carriages, a functionary and cause death without crushing the corpse so much, 

wearing an apron and carrying the sacred banner of The Manila executioners were always pardoned crim- 



the church embroidered in black and gold, the prison 
officials, and in an open caromata within a marching 
square of soldiery the condemned man, with a priest 
seated on each side exhorting or comforting him; 
then the executioner, walking by himself, and finally 
some more infantry with fixed bayonets. A crowd 



inals, holding their lives on condition of breaking the 
necks of others, and they were better paid than forty- 
nine teachers out of every fifty that were carried by 
the Department of Education. 

The platform scenes were thoroughly dramatic. 
The little company of priests would all ascend the 
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"The motionless figure was left in the hot sun till noon" 



platform in advance of the condemned man, the 
.embroidered banner-hearer standing paces off from 
the head of the steps up which the latter was to he 
home from the cart; for could the wretch but touch 




Execution by the Garrote 



the sacred emblem, immemorial usage fixed imprison- 
ment for life as all that could be inflicted on him. 
Fastened in the seat attached to the post, and inca- 
pable of resistance, the victim beheld the white cloak 
thrown over his shoulders, and a rope tied around his 
waist. A white hood was drawn over his face, and 
the collar closed around his neck. "Then," says 
Stevens, describing a garroting he saw on the fourth 
of July, 1895, "while two priests, with uncovered 
heads, held their crucifixes up before him, and sprin- 
kled holy-water over the hood and long white death- 
robes, the chief prison official waved his sword, the 
executioner gave the big screw-handle a sudden twist 
till his arms crossed, and without a motion of any 
sort, except a slight forward movement of the two 
bare feet, the condemned man had solved the great 
problem. The doctor tarried a few moments on the 
scaffold, the priests read several prayers and shook 
holy-water over the immovable white-robed figure 
wedded to the post, and then, after one of the acolytes 
had nearly set fire to the flowing gown of the head 
padre with a long candle, every one descended. The 
remnants of the procession returned* to the prison, the 
troops stationed themselves in a large hollow square 
around the scaffold, and the white, motionless figure 
locked to a post was left in the hot sun till noon, set 
out against the blue background of sky and clouds. 
The crowd dispersed, the young girls chatting and 
joking with each other as they moved away, the curi- 
ous satisfied, and the bamboo-trees lilting their heads 

at leisure. 

Unspeakably horrider were the public shootings, 
at sunrise, of captured insurgents on the sea-wall of 
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the beautiful Luneta, while the jammed thousands of 
spectators craned their necks to see, the bands played 
their sweetest, and like tigresses lapping blood be jew- 
eled Spanish ladies stood up in their carriages and 
waved their handkerchiefs in a rapture of triumph, 
in honor of Old Castile. But why go over the revolt- 
ing story in detail? The blood most perfidiously shed 
there of "the Tagal martyr;" Dr. Jose Rizal, a native 
graduate of the University of Manila, and a man of 
distinguished attainments in literature and science, 
with no crime to answer for except the heaven-gifted 



one of hating the sanctimonious extortion and cruel 
injustice from which his helpless people were suffer- 
ing, won for the insurgent cause hosts of new friends, 
and some believe sealed on that December morning, 
in 1896, the death-warrant of Spanish rule, whether 
with or without Dewey in the later account. His 
widow, a talented young Irishwoman of heroic mold, 
who had asked and received permission to marry him 
four hours before, at once became another Joan of 
Arc among the insurgents. In June, 1899, she was 
appointed a teacher under the Americans. 



THE SPORT OF COCK-FIGHTING 



COCK-FIGHTING, whence the Spanish admin- 
istration derived a snug revenue, is no longer 
a licensed sport, and rather skulks where it used to 
parade. The galleras, or cock-pits, in and about 
Manila once counted up over a hundred in number, 
.some of them capable of holding from eight to ten 
thousand people each. All are found in cheaply built 
bamboo inclosures, with thatched roofs sewed on 
•above, the better appointed 
ones open at the sides, and 
furnished with tier upon 
tier of rude seats surround- 
ing the sawdust ring in the 
center. The cocking-main 
in Spanish times came off 
every Sunday afternoon, 
and commonly on Thurs- 
days also. The laws reg- 
ulating them had a hun- 
dred clauses and were very 
.strict. Each gallera was 
farmed out by the govern- 
ment, the licensee nearly 
always being some thrifty 
Chinaman who, besides his 
money, possessed influence 
in the proper quarter. On 
the outside native women 
crowded close up to the en- 
trance, but did not go in. 
They were there to sell 
their dark and greasy ed- 



dollars, would go off in triumph in their own or hired 
caromatas, while the losers footed it home through the 
dust, not in the least crestfallen, but day-dreaming 
still of future fortunes to be won in the same arena. 
Though the maximum stake permitted by law was 
only $50, it is on record that $100,000 have changed 
hands as the result of a single main. The possessor 
of a victorious cock lived over again the pride and 




The Escolta at One O'clock in the Afternoon 
This photograph was taken in the cool season, when the siesta is less indulged 



ibles, and did a land-office 

business at it, From within came the frequent shouts elation of a winner at the Olympian games, and one 
.and applause, but quarreling was of the rarest, Cheat- such bird is known to have sold for $2,000. 
ing in betting is practically unknown at a cock-fight, Whether the Spaniard learned cock-fighting from 
•and under the prevailing intensity of the hour would the Tagal, or the Tagal from the Spaniard, is a 
be sure to cost the offender his life. When the show mooted question. Each indulged in it with the great- 
was over, the successful betters, some of them literally est abandon, but the Spaniard went about it with 
weighed down with their earnings in Mexican silver rather more formality. "Give him his own way/' 
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observes Cutcliffe 
Hyne in the Buffalo 
News, "and lie will 
grease the head of his 
fighting-cock to pre- 
vent the opposing 
fowl getting a grip, 
or he will cheerfully 
poison its spurs, or 
will even rub them 
with garlic, in the 
pious hope of raising 
a swelling wherever 
they scratch. In the 
contest that I wit- 
nessed one Sunday 
the precautionary op- 
erations to prevent 
such knavery were 
conducted with grav- 
ity and care. One 
man took each fowl 
in turn- by legs and 
breast. Another held 
its lower jaw between 
his thumb and first 
finger. Another, the 
umpire, sponged its 
head and neck care- 
fully over, first with 
alcohol and then with 
water, and then dried 
it most delicately with a fair white towel 
the din in the place increased. A sum 




Sentry Duty on the Old Wall 
The double parapet here shown is on east wall, looking toward the interior 



themselves to be the 
envy of all beholders. 
Suddenly the door to 
the street was shut, 
and the business of 
the morning began. 

"Two light-speck- 
led birds came on 
first. Each in turn 
was slung in a hand- 
kerchief, so that it 
could not escape, and 
after weighing at the 
scale, the weight was 
publicly announced. 
Then with a lemon 
the umpire tested the 
spurs of each for any 
poison, stabbing the 
fruit well home, and 
afterward wiping the 
spurs with the em- 
broidered towel; and 
next the birds were 
deposited on the floor 
of the pit behind the 
gates, whereupon the 
bipeds without feath- 
ers got out. The 
game-cocks stepped 
round the gates into 
the open, the atten- 
dants closing the gates from the outside. The birds 
were curiously alike, the feathers of both colored with 
the same small, light gray speckles. The head of 
each had been trimmed clear of all trace of combs 
and wattle till the poor fowls looked as if they were 
wearing tight scarlet cowls. All round the root of 
the tail, both above and beneath, the smaller feathers 



Meanwhile 
pit, it had 

room for three hundred people, but six hundred had 

made up their minds to get in, and were doing so. 

The army was largely represented in the audience, 

and so was cigarette smoke, and likewise children. 

The two semicircles of green seats close up to the pit 

were occupied by five senors, who, one could see, felt had been plucked away, and the bare skin rubbed till 

it was purple-red and callous with the 
daily application of salt. From where 
I sat the birds matched one another 
like two beans. They advanced, like 
feathered heroes, pecked at each other, 
stabbed, beat with their wings and 
jumped over one another. Two or 
three feathers fluttered out, and then 
they were at it again, beak and spur, 
for all they were worth. The voices of 
the watching crowd had died away in 
silence, and the birds fought in silence 
also. It was only when they stood 
An Improvised Cock-fight together in a close rally that the excite- 
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merit got too keen to be held in check and broke out 
for just a few moments in shouts and noisy bets. 

"The spur work was so quick that one could hardly 
see it. A little blood showed upon the feathers, not 
much; but as the main went on — it lasted twenty min- 
utes — the birds got so staggery that first one and then 
the other kept on sparring for wind. For the last 
few minutes the plucky birds reeled back on their 
tails as they faced one another, and every blow was a 
knock-down. At last one cock staggered off to the 
side of the inclosure and put its cropped red poll 
between the green palings. The audience froze into 
silence. The five senors on the green seats beside the 
pit pointed to the bird with wise fingers, discussed 



the situation with cold learning, and gave an order. 
The two attendants went into the pit, and each took 
up a bird and put it behind one of the gates, as at 
first. They stepped quickly down, and the speckled 
game-cocks staggered out into the middle of the pit. 
But the bird which had thrown up the sponge before 
lurched off to the green palings again and thrust its 
pathetic head through, a full acknowledgment of 
defeat. The other fowl took a brace on himself, 
hitched up his draggled tail, thrust out his meager 
chest, raised his scarlet head aloft, and crowed in vic- 
tory." An American cannot enter fully into Manila's 
passion for this sport. Men have risen from death- 
beds and soldiers shirked a watch to see a cock-fight. 




MOVING-DAY IN MANILA— METHOD OF HANDLING FURNITURE FOR ANY DISTANCE LESS THAN FOUR MlLES 

ALONG THE STREETS OF MANILA 



THE fact that Manila is in perhaps the worst 
earthquake region of the Philippines accounts 
for some striking peculiarities in its building styles, 
and which, in fact, are carefully prescribed by law, 
Except in the exclusively native quarter of Tondo 
the dwellings are two-storied, stone or brick below 
and wood above. The living apartments of the fam- 
ily are always in the upper story. The red tile roofs 
so much fancied by the Spaniards have been largely 

superseded within the last twenty years by tin or 

7 - •< j 



galvanized iron, and to a limited extent by shingles. 
If the roof is tiled the ceiling must be of plank strong 
enough to withstand its crash and weight in an earth- 
quake. For coolness a layer of nipa-palm such as 
the natives use in thatching is often placed on top 
of the roof. No plastering is allowed on walls or ceil- 
ing. Cloth is used instead. Great sliding windows of 
concha-shells characterize the dwellings universally. 
Manila on wheels makes an equally quaint impres- 
sion on the stranger. The city can probably turn out 
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double the number of vehicles that any other of its 
size in the world can. To keep a carriage signifies 
nothing socially, for about everybody has one, except 
the leper or other beggars. Stylish landaus and victo- 
rias, four-wheeled calesas and two-wheeled earomatas, 
crowd the Escolta and the Bridge of Spain contin- 
ually, except at siesta-time. Besides the private 
vehicles there are thousands more for hire, princi- 
pally one-horse, two-wheeled affairs. Of these the 
quelis is closed and has a door behind, with seats for 
four persons, while the caromata, the "native cart" 
so frequently mentioned in the newspapers, is the only 
light vehicle known throughout nine tenths of the 
Philippines. Built for use upon rough roads and 




Out For an Evening Drive 
A Tagal family in their caromata, behind one of the tough and wiry Philippine ponies 



The wiry little equines used everywhere for pleas- 
ure driving, never for heavy draft of any kind, are 
often called Philippine ponies. But there is nothing 
of the pony in their build. They are the dwarfed yet 
shapely descendants of horses brought from Mexico; 
and though only averaging somewhere about eleven 
hands— barely four feet— high, are ppssessed of won- 
derful endurance and great speed, as was evidenced 
bv the record of 2:10 one of them made at Santa 
Mesa, under a jocky weighing one hundred and fifty 
pounds. For months after American occupation 
pony caromata-trains formed the regularly organized 
transportation and ambulance service, and during the 
wet season five hundred pounds was the maximum 

load for the strongest 
animals. The horses of 
larger breed are compar- 
atively scarce, and till 
lately the mares were 
excluded from Manila 
altogether. In the sum- 
mer of 1899 General 
Otis made requisition 
for quite a number of 
cavalry-horses, and they 
were sent him from San 
Francisco, as the native 
horses did not seem to 
meet the army require- 
ments. In Manila a 
good young horse with 
harness and new car- 
omata will bring about 
$80, or with a nice lan- 
dau about $20 more. 

The crowds which 
throng the sidewalks of 
Binondo exhibit all col- 
ors, from the blonde 



ungraded streets, it is likely to be very strong, but 
when surmounted by a shabby, swaying top, is the 
reverse of handsome. Sometimes a whole Tagal fam- 
ily crowds into one, behind a bony steed, harnessed 
with rope or bejuco, and the animal is much belabored 
when he balks in climbing a tidal-creek bridge, but 
finally he makes it amid a storm of Spanish oaths and 
a little help from three or four native policemen. 
Everything on wheels takes to the left instead of the 
right, as with us, and everything is driven with utter 
recklessness. "Three or four turnouts will come 
tearing down the road abreast, full tilt, clearing the 
road, running over boys, killing dogs and roosters, 
and making one's hair stand on end," is the rattling 
way one diarist puts it. 



Scandinavian to the darkest native with palpable 
infusion of Papuan or negrito blood. A full black 
is as rare a sight in Manila as in Sitka, Alaska, The 
colored troops of the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth 
United States Infantry were great curiosities when 
they first arrived, and from their stature and martial 
bearing they made a deep impression. The costumes 
and the tongues are equally varied. In the walled 
city and along the Escolta and in such suburbs as 
Quiapo and San Miguel it is Spanish that chiefly 
greets the ear. But English is gaining on it rapidly. 
The native servants quickly pick up enough foreign 
words and phrases to enable them to discharge their 
simple duties with satisfaction to their superiors; but 
among themselves they gabble exclusively in Tagal, 
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and in Tondo one hears nothing else. Mingling with 
the countless native costumes are the light tropic 
uniforms or dear old army blue of the American sol- 
diers, the somber garb of the priests, the European 
make-up of the Spaniards, the blouse and coiled 
queue of the Chinaman, and the cool, high-buttoned 
suit of white drilling that the Britisher wears every- 
where in the Orient. 

Bright and pretty in effect are the national cos- 
tumes of the Philippine women, of whom the great 
majority belong to the working classes, and walk 
in laughing, chattering pairs or groups with head 
thrown back and figure rigidly upright, as if still 
carrying their water-jars or 
baskets of family washing on 
their heads. They have a 
singular way of swinging 
their arms behind them as 
they walk, and of dragging 
their bare, brown feet in a 
semi-shuffle, to keep their 
chinilla, or heelless slipper, 
from dropping off, as it slaps 
the ground resoundingly at 
every step. Their long and 
glossy black hair is common- 
ly worn loose, even on the 
street, because so much more 
comfortable that way than 
when elaborately done up; 
and it is forever undergoing 
the washing or combing pro- 
cess, and rarely begins to 
streak with gray till the 
wearer reaches the age of at 
least fifty. While among the 
foreign residents a predispo- 
sition to baldness prevails, 
among the natives of either 
sex hardly a trace of it can 
be detected. The women 

dress their hair frequently with cocoanut-oil, which 
is supposed to possess remarkable cleansing and tonic 
properties, though, judged by an American's sense of 
smell, this might be pronounced a rank proposition. 
Two women meeting in the street, and pausing for a 
bit of gossip, will instantly produce their combs, if 
their hair happens to be down, and set vigorously to 
work unraveling each her respective tresses, regardless 
of the passers-by, and will continue the process as 
long as the conversation lasts. Or a fruit-girl, wait- 
ing for a customer to make selection from her wares, 
will promptly seize the opportunity, while her head is 
unburdened, to go through the same performance. 



The squatting posture of the fruit-women and 
flower-girls strikes an American as very odd. Other 
female squatters, as well as trooping urchins, in the 
good old Spanish times sold fifty-cent and one-dollar 
government lottery-tickets on the streets by thou- 
sands; but their occupation was gone as soon as the 
Americans appeared. Not so with the Chinese bar- 
bers, carrying around a chair, a pair of scissors and 
a razor wherever they go, and stopping any place to 
oblige a customer with a shave or a hair-cut; nor with 
the Chinese ear-cleaners, who, with their little scoop, 
perform their office for a cent or two in the same 
itinerant fashion. Mongrel curs, only less voracious 




Courtesy of Andreae and Reeves 

Filipina Maidens with Lottery Tickets for Sale 
The squatting posture is a favorite one among the Filipinos universally 

than an Eskimo dog on the Klondike, are always run- 
ning around the streets, and there is this to be said, 
that they proved a great comfort to the Chinese inner 
man when the city was straitly shut up before the 
surrender. The "chow-dog" of the Hong-Kong 
variety went to the boiling-pot some time before. 

Filipino boys — the natives all look like boys till 
their daughters are old enough to marry — hawk over 
town the house-snakes they have managed to catch, 
the repulsive-looking, harmless creatures being curled 
around a bamboo pole, to which their heads are tied. 
Instead of delivery-wagons, either four or six of the 
little brown men fairly trot through the streets, carry- 
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ing an organ or some heavy piece of furniture, each 
piece balanced on their shoulders by a couple of cross- 
sticks, and handled as tenderly as if it were a baby. 
Conspicuous above all other pedestrians, however, are 
the Chinese grass-cutters, the Tagal milk and veg- 
etable venders, water-carriers and carriers of what not 
else, who amble along with their great earthen jars 
or crates suspended from either end of a bamboo 
shoulder-yoke. These latter are everywhere, and at 
their presence basket-carrying ceases to be. 

Everybody smokes, from the boy, and the girl too, 
of twelve years up, and between times the natives 



chew betel. Occasionally one goes by with an un- 
lighted cigar in his mouth, where it is gradually 
dissolving into a pulp. This is called a dry smoke. 
Puffing away at a dainty cigarette a grand senorita 
may occasionally be seen in her elegant carriage roll- 
ing along the Escolta, On the tram-car, as the con- 
ductor hands you your change and receipt-slip, you 
must look out that the ashes from the burnt end of 
his cigar do not drop in your face. At the same time, 
if you wish to borrow a cigar, as well as a light, from 
your next neighbor on the car, this can be done with- 
out violating customary proprieties in the slightest. 




Warehouses on the Pasig of Smith, Bell & Co., a Leading British House 
The manager of this large business expressed gratified astonishment that the American volunteers did not loot the city 

FOREIGNERS' LIFE IN MANILA 



IT IS easy to exaggerate the dangers to health and 
the discomforts of living in Manila. While they 
exist, they do not dominate the situation. With 
proper precautions serious sickness is no more inev- 
itable there than in most other places, and there is 
abundance of testimony to the effect that Manila is 
by no means a disagreeable place of residence, espec- 
ially after the foreigner gets far enough along to 
accept the earthquakes and typhoons as a matter of 
course, and laugh at the fears of the newly-arrived. 
Malarial fever is always easy to pick up, and often 
hard to shake off, but there are Europeans in Manila 
who have always managed to keep clear of it. Profes- 
sor Worcester tells of an old Spanish resident he met 
there in 1893, who boasted that he had not known a 
day's sickness in thirty-nine years. General Greene 
attributes the unexpectedly small sick-list of the first 
American brigades to "freedom from alcohol, sleeping 
above the ground and boiling the water." It is a 



thousand pities the exemption first named could not 
be enforced when the soldiers got into the city, and 
to a degree sullied their otherwise model record. 

Perhaps no better presentation of the case has been 
made than that by our ex-minister to Siarn, Honor- 
able John Barrett, in Harper's Weekly: "The key to 
endurance of heat and enjoyment of life in the trop- 
ics is contained in the following formula, deduced 
from several years' residence on the fourteenth par- 
allel: Pise early, bathe in warm water, and enjoy 
the cool of the morning; take a very light breakfast; 
work under a punka (large overhead fan), and do not 
venture into the heat of the sun without a proper 
pith hat, helmet or lined umbrella; eat a fair lunch, 
or tiffin, at noon, and follow it with a siesta for an 
hour; continue work up to half-past four in the after- 
noon; bathe again, and go out immediately for exer- 
cise at tennis, golf, polo, boating, shooting, cycling, 
riding, walking, or whatever will limber one up and 
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create healthy perspiration — drive, if nothing better qualities, as well as its admirable appointments. Its 
is feasible; repair to the club, but limit 'stingahs' club-house has a library of several thousand volumes, 
(whiskies and sodas) to two; bathe again and dine a reading-room where numerous English and Amer- 
heaitilv, but not heavily, at eight, with as limited iean periodicals may be devoured by the full-stom- 
amount of drinks as possible. Keep the bowels reg- ached merchant or his homesick clerk, a billiard- 
room and bar-room, guest-rooms, bath-rooms, and a 
dining and dancing hall that leaves nothing to be 
desired. Its latch-string is always out for any lone, 
lorn Anglo-American who can bring the proper cre- 
dentials, and while 



ular. If dining alone, retire about ten; if out, be 
excused at eleven, and in either case sleep, without 
worry, in stockings or a pair of light flannel pajamas 
and an abdomen-belt, under a mosquito-netting. " 

The foregoing is 
essentially the regu- 
lation routine in Ma- 
nila of an American 
or European engaged 
in business pursuits, 
though sometimes lie 
may have to work an 
hour or two later 
than half -past four 
in the afternoon, as 
even the banks keep 
open till five o'clock. 
Outdoor recreations, 
it must be under- 
stood, are impossible 
during the most of 
the year, except be- 
fore nine o'clock in 
the morning or after 
five in the afternoon. 
The siesta may last 
anywhere from one 
to three hours. The 
greater the heat the 
longer does Manila, 
sleep under the glare 
of the tropical sun, 
its streets deserted, 
its fashionable stores, 
its offices and ware- 
houses closed — all its 
activities suspended 
as at midnight. In at- 
tempting to dispense 



its public functions 
are not frequent, 
they are so elegant 
as to be eagerly at- 
tended by Manila's 
bon ton. The club- 
house is always loca- 
ted somewhere in the 
suburbs, two or three 
miles from Binondo, 
and with the same 
set of servants an- 
other establishment 
is maintained in the 
heart of the business 
section, where tiffin 
is served, the latest 
gossip discussed, and 
siesta snoozed out. 
The suburban club- 
house knows only 
the early morning 
meal and the eight- 
o'clock dinner. 

Each of the other : 
European national- 
ities has its club or j 
some similar organ- 
ization. The German 
club ranks next to 
the British in impor- 
tance, and possibly 
surpasses it in mem- 
bership. Speaking of 
with the siesta is it these matters, the 

not possible that American energy overshoots the saying goes in the Ear East that if an Englishman, 
mark, by denying what in tropical climes is a real a Spaniard and an American were to be cast upon a 
demand of exhausted nature? desert island, the first would organize a club, the 

Entil 1T92 no other European nationality than second build a church, and the third start a news- 
Spanish was allowed to settle in Manila. Eor many paper. The monotony of life — the great drawback, 
years the leading foreign interests in Manila have next to the heat — is not materially relieved by the 
been in British hands, especially as to the banking frequent holidays; eight solid hours on Sundays and 
business; and the English club of scarcely one bun- holidays are commonly spent in "lying off" in thin 
dred members is famous for its intellectual and social pajamas — reading, smoking and card-playing, varied 




Full-blooded Native Fruit-girl 
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with chat and jest, and possibly writing to the home 
folks thousands and thousands of miles away. 

Not all can resist the temptations to evil in a life 
like this. There is some intemperance, and more of 
immorality. Among the natives many unions are 
entered into under the old Tagal customs, without 
the sanction of a religious ceremony, and this practice 
naturally facilitates irregular connections with for- 
eigners. From the native point of view a present of 
money to a girl's parents suffices to constitute her the 
wife, for the time being, of Senor Blank, who installs 
her in an inexpensive establishment in some native 
quarter. When this kind of a life comes to an end, 
as it nearly always does in a year or two, Senor Blank 




Native Tailor-shop, Manila 

is often liberal enough to settle a trifling annuity 
upon her, in which case she becomes an especial 
"catch" among her own people, though even without 
it she seldom has difficulty in finding a permanent 
mate, who simply requires fidelity in the future. 

Occasionally a business foreigner gets an econom- 
ical fit, and lives for awhile at his store or office. But 
the vast majority set up housekeeping — two, three or 
four clubbing together — somewhere in the suburbs, 
finding this infinitely preferable to boarding at any 
hotel, or with some old Spanish family for almost 
nothing. The American officers in Manila quickly 
learned a similar lesson. The suburban bungalows 
may abound in rats, lizards, caterpillars, house-snakes, 



ants, cockroaches, or other vermin, but they have air, 
and plenty of it, room and freedom, with bathing and 
lounging facilities in abundance. They generally 
permit the indulgence of a swim before breakfast, or 
a moon or star lighted drive after dinner, if either 
is desired. The cost is surprisingly light, considering 
the comfort and independence of it all. A valet, or 
personal attendant, considers himself fairly paid at 
$4.50 a month. So does the cook, while the other 
servants get less. A nine or ten room house, favor- 
ably situated, with running water in it, and garden 
and stable attached, will come within $180 a year. A 
hundred-dollar investment secures a stylish turnout 
for the road, everything complete, horse, carriage and 
harness. One dollar a day in 
American currency, or say 
two of the Mexican silver 
dollars that form "the stan- 
dard" in the Far East, will 
enable a man to live like 
a fighting-cock, and a very 
few dollars more per month 
to take his full share in the 
social enjoyments going on 
around him. 

In the better class of retail 
trade the Far East system 
has prevailed of signing a 
due-bill styled a chit when 
making a purchase, instead 
of paying cash down. It is 
an easy, light-hearted way of 
contracting the debt habit, 
which keeps many a poor 
spendthrift fellow weighed 
down until life becomes 
a waking nightmare. The 
"chit" collectors, when they 
come round at the end of 
the month, sometimes bring 
merely a sack for carrying their accumulation of 
Mexican dollars, but at other times have along some 
trusty native propelling a wheelbarrow for it, In 
many other things besides the use of "chits" the for- 
eign merchant and his lowest clerk meet on the same 
level. After office hours business talk is tabooed, 
familiar social intercourse takes its place, and the 
merest underling will go driving on the Malecon and 
Luneta behind a team and carriage of his own, and 
possibly such as will outshine and pass those of his 
employer. The day after the departure of the reg- 
ular mail-steamer was formerly kent as a holiday by 
the employees of the foreign business houses, but this 
practice the American war broke up. 
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Tondo Church and Plaza 
Tondo is the purely native quarter of Manila, the only pueblo, or ward, where thatched roofs are still authorized 

THE SUBURBS OF MANILA 



BETWEEN Binondo and the hay lies the district 
of San Nicolas, with its warehouses, great hemp- 
presses and semi-native hack streets. North of San 
Nicolas, stretching- a mile along the hay, is Tondo, 
the home of native fishermen, canoemen and laborers, 
and composed of thatch-roofed huts, a style of build- 
ing which in the other pueblos of Manila is now 
entirely prohibited or much restricted by law. Here 
Tagal life goes on with little admixture of foreign 
polish, though the influences represented by Tondo 
church and convent, island- 
ed among thousands of ba- 
hays (native huts), tincture 
it deeply. It looks like a 
congested, much overgrown 
Malay village, which it really 
is, though lacking, as does 
Manila in general, the limit- 
less luxuriance of foliage and 
shade characteristic of the 
rural Philippines. 

Tondo is low-lying, has no 
sewers, and the water dur- 
ing half the year stands in 
pestilential pools under the 
houses. In the wet season 
water rushes all over it from 
one to three feet deep. It 
is full of little tide-water 
creeks and ditches, many 

. , , <> _,! ^.c Courtesy of A ndreae and Reeves 

of them sickemngly torn ot 

smell, with surroundings to Many undrained 



match, as befits a population that lives on anything 
from fish and rice to stewed grasshoppers. A con- 
flagration here is a dreadful event, the native's bahay 
burning like a kerosened haystack. On the night of 
Washington's Birthday, 1899, there was a great fire of 
undoubted insurgent origin. It began in the Santa 
Cruz district, and extended to San Nicolas, where 
several buildings were blown up to check it; then 
swept over a large part of Tondo; the burned area 
in the three districts exceeded a mile square and the 




A So-called Canal, Manila 
ditches, foul and fetid, abound in Manila and its suburbs 
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loss more than half a million dollars, and the flames 
were got under control only by immense effort, to 
which the British and German residents contributed 
their full share. 

Santa Cruz is northeast and Quiapo east of Binon- 
do. Quiapo fronts on the Pasig, and so does San 
Miguel, the aristocratic, leaf-embowered residence 
section east of Quiapo, in which high-bridged canals 
as much abound as do the amply shaded and well- 
lighted avenues, and where from the back stairs of his 
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lordly mansion the rich mestizo or foreign merchant 
steps into his own boat in truly Venetian fashion, 
and amid the flowery perfumes of his own and neigh- 
bors' grounds is rowed by native boatmen whither he 
will. Beyond San Miguel town and country blend. 
San Sebastian is north of San Miguel, and Malacanan, 
with the so-called palace of the American Military 
Governor, is east of it. The tall-steepled steel and 
iron church of San Sebastian, with marble facings, 



is the only church edifice in the modern style of 
architecture in the Philippines. It was fabricated in 
Europe, and brought over in sections which were put 
together on the ground. The suburban village of 
Sampaloc adjoins San Sebastian on the northeast. 

Crossing now to the south bank of the Pasig, the 
uninteresting district of Concepcion, with its old 
Spanish barracks and other military buildings, occu- 
pies a breadth between the walled city and the river, 
which here bends to the southeast. Further up the 

crooked Pasig, and 
perhaps five miles 
from its mouth, is 
the closely built sub- 
urban pueblo of 
Santa Ana. Equally 
in the midst of coun- 
trified surroundings 
an d a p proxima tel y 
two miles southeast 
of the walled city is 
a populous and well- 
t o-d o s e m i - n a t i v e 
suburb, Paco, whose 
fiesta is celebrated 
as next in local fame 
and brilliancy after 
that of Manila's own 
Saint Francis the 
Tearful. The Span- 
ish cemetery — Ma- 
nila's Greenwood — 
is nearer the city by 
half a mile. Here 
interments have 
been made of the 
Spanish and mesti- 
zo dead blessed with 
friends able to bear 
the cost for centu- 
ries; not, however, 
amid the greenery 
of wind-kissed, plot- 
ted graves, but in 
niches built for the 
purpose in great walls of stone masonry fifteen or 
twenty feet thick. Into these niches the coffins are 
shoved like so many pans of bread into an oven, and 
there they stay till the seven years are up for which 
the $35 rental was paid. Then if a renewal payment 
is not forthcoming they are drawn out, their lids 
broken in, and the contents — skull and other bones 
— are dumped into a big charnal pit near by. To an 
American or Englishman this charnel pit, where 
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The Burial Wall in Aristocratic Paco Cemetery, Near Old Manila 



never a shovelful of earth is thrown in, is a revolting 
testimony to the callous-hearted insensibility of the 
late dominant race. Yet it should be said the bull- 
ring at Paco never became a thoroughly fashionable 
resort, and for the last several years could hardly be 
made to pay expenses. 

The entire country about Manila consists of rice- 
swamps, low-lying gardens and bamboo thickets. The 
suburban roads are largely macadamized. Smooth, 
level and prettily shaded, they are literally buried out 
of sight when the rains of July and August come, and 
a coachman who can then drive his master safely 
home to the latter's bungalow in the suburbs becomes 
a treasure. Such emphatically is the region south of 
the walled city, where American prowess won its first 



laurels on Philippine soil; for the first detachments 
went into cam]) on the bay shore, some distance below 
Malate, two miles, and Ermita, one mile, from the 
citadel walls, up to which they had to work their way. 
The little stone fortress of San Antonio Abaci, which, 
by prearrangement, received the principal American 
fire on the day Manila capitulated, stands about two 
thirds of a mile south of Malate, its walls in the high- 
est tides laved by the waters of the bay. The new 
English club-house stands on the bay shore consid- 
erably nearer Manila. From its broad veranda the 
English colony, through their spy-glasses, watched 
the progress of Dewey's May-day battle, and all pro- 
nounce it the most thrilling and dramatic spectacle 
they ever beheld. They gloried in his achievement. 



CAVITE AND THE NAVY-YARD 



N1XE miles below Manila a little peninsula, long 
.and narrow, with such a spindling neck as 
favors the idea it was once an island, thrusts north- 
ward into the bay, sheltering a small and rather shal- 
low piece of water known as l>acoor bay. On this 
peninsula is situated the only ship-yard in the Phil- 
ippines, the naval station of Cavite, which, including 
arsenal, barracks for fifteen hundred men (though 
the usually Spanish garrison was much less), store- 
houses and other public buildings, covers about five 



hundred acres. The navy-yard has well-equipped 
shops and ways for light work and vessels of less than 
one thousand tons, and here were built by native 
mechanics the trim little gunboats captured by Dewey, 
as also most of the dozen more that General Otis later 
bought from Spain for patroling purposes. But it is 
capable of little expansion, while the small depth of 
water precludes the building of dry-docks for large 
ships or the use of very capacious floating-docks. 
Cavite, according to the Spanish idea, was strongly 
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fortified, its stone walls being elaborated at certain 
points into abundantly gunned little fortresses; such, 
however, is the destructiveness of modern arms that 
Dewey had no difficulty in knocking them to pieces. 
Cavite is really a double city. New Cavite is sit- 
uated back of the arsenal, which is at the tip of the 
peninsula. In bygone days its five or six thousand 
highly aristocratic inhabitants, comfortably and even 
elegantly housed, were almost exclusively Spanish — 
naval officers and their clerks and families, and civil- 
ians, many of these latter being engaged in business 
in Manila and going and coming on the little steamer 
that used to ply regularly twice a day between the two 



doom. No natives except servants were permitted to 
live in Spanish Cavite, and a strong, high wall was 
built across the neck of the peninsula capable of defy- 
ing an army of them. 

Old Cavite, a crowded native town half a mile dis- 
tant, is at the base of Baeoor bay. In common with 
the whole province of Cavite it has long been a hot- 
bed of Tagal discontent. -The revolt of 1872, craftily 
fomented by Spanish priests for their own ends, was 
confined to Cavite province, and it was expiated by 
the usual blood-letting and wholesale deportations. 
Aguinaldo was born and brought up and bad his little 
holding of property in this province. After Dewey's 




Former residence of the Spanish commandant. 

places. The commandant of the navy-yard was a 
high dignitary, semi-independent of the Governor- 
General. He commanded the fleet in the Philippines, 
and he reported direct to the Minister of Marine at 
Madrid. A cathedral and convent, churches, theater, 
etc., made Cavite a little metropolis, but still more 
characteristic are its dungeons, deep in the earth and 
even extending out under the bay. In these dark 
caverns, far from the light of day, a long list of real 
or imagined foes of Spanish rule have been subjected 
to tortures belonging to the Dark Ages, while on the 
walls above whole rows of bullet-marks show where 
and how a multitude of helpless prisoners met their 



United States Government Offices, Cavite 



The front of this building is shown on page 13 

victory, and the garrison of New Cavite had decamped 
to Manila, the natives crept in and looted the town 
like savages. Every house was broken into. The 
altars of the churches were wrecked; in one of them 
even the organ was torn to pieces. Pianos were 
destroyed or ruined. Crypts containing the bones of 
priests were rifled, and the remains scattered broad- ^ 
cast. Under the altar of one church $80,000 in coin 
was dug up. The natives swarmed in, and set up 
squatter sovereignty in houses they had never before 
been permitted to gaze upon; the houses of the priests 
were doubly colonized. They had a lot of Spanish 
prisoners, and on these — was it much wonder? — they 
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wreaked a merciless vengeance. Dewey was able to 
restrict the outrages to some extent, but his force of 
marines was too small for a regular military occupa- 
tion. When some two weeks later Aguinaldo reached 
the scene, brought thither from Hong-Kong in the 



Hugh McCulloch, Dewey's dispatch-boat, order was 
soon measurably restored and the barbarities brought 
to an end, and Dewey gave him permission to help 
himself to the Spanish arms and ammunition in the 
arsenal, which he did and soon put them into use. 




Gateway ok Entrance Through the Great Wall of Cayite 

LAGUNA DE BAY AND THE LAKE COUNTRY 



THE Pasig river is the outlet for a fresh-water 
inland lake covering an area of about 350 square 
miles, and approaching within nine miles of Manila, 
though by the river's meandering course the distance 
is more than doubled. The Laguna de Bay (laguna 
being Spanish for lake) takes its name from the town 
of Bay on its southern shore. It is of immense advan- 
tage to Manila, from the easy water communication 
it furnishes with an extensive and most productive 
country in the interior, as well as a bathing and boat- 
ing stream; furthermore, its proximity creates air- 
currents that tend to mitigate the city's heat. 

Beginning the ascent of the Pasig at the Bridge of 
Spain, the river-banks are beautifully picturesque and 
quaint for two miles, or till past the charming villas 
of San Miguel, the palace and gardens of Malacanan, 
and Xagtajan, each and all surrounded by palm-trees 
and other glorious tropical vegetation. Then come 
the high-pitched roofs of native bahays, built on piles, 
in clusters gradually growing further and further 
apart. Some of the houses are waterside tiendas, or 
places of call and refreshment for the thousands con- 
stantly passing on this river thoroughfare; and here 



boatmen and fishermen, squatting on their heels or 
reclining somewhere in the shade, rest during the 
burning noontide, and eat, drink, smoke, gamble and 
chatter at their ease. At the water's edge are frequent 
small bamboo-inclosed duck-ponds, or, further out, 
fish-weirs freshly and skillfully set; but the sight of 
women and children here and there on the pebbly 
river-reaches, engaged at low tide in picking up shell- 
fish with their toes, is soon left behind. Bare-legged 
girls wade out into the stream, let their water-jars 
down, and with burden poised upon the head chat 
their wa}^ homeward. 

Toward evening parties of bathers, all ages and 
both sexes, multiply along the bank, or are already 
splashing about in the water with light-hearted glee. 
Great water-buffaloes with wide-spreading horns come 
singly or several together for the bath that rewards 
their afternoon toil in the field or on the road. They 
are attended, if at all, by a Tagal youngster, naked or 
nearly so, who stands upright on the animal's broad 
back and guides him by a string attached to a split 
rattan passed through his nostrils. Boy and buffalo 
are old cronies, and as the huge creature disappears 
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A Pasig River Bathing-place at Quiapo, Manila 

in the water his rider also plunges in and swims and 
dives till the almost equally amphibious taste of both 
is satisfied. Occasionally from some point or cove 
women with baskets of family washing on their heads 
walk unhurriedly away, returning to get ready the 
evening meal of rice or grain back at their huts. All 
the time down from the lake country there keeps 
coming an endless procession of cascos, bancas and 
rafts, loaded with cocoanuts and all manner of fruit 



Pateros, Taguig and oth- 
ers. Not many miles away 
are the hot springs of Los 
Ban os, a health resort for up- 
ward of two hundred years. 
Around here the Dominican 
and Franciscan orders own 
great areas of valuable land; 
the former placed theirs on 
the market in the fall of 
1898 at $1,700,000. Thou- 
sands of ducks are raised 
in the vicinity of Los Banos, 
the eggs, snugly covered in 
nests made from bamboo and 
rice-paddy leaves, being left 
to float on the water until 
they are hatched by the com- 
bined heat of the tropical 
sun and the hot springs. 

Santa Cruz, a town of im- 
portance on the southeast 
shore of Laguna de Bay, is 
in normal times the terminus of the lake-packet 
coming daily from Manila. Another lake town is 
]\Iorong, on the rocky peninsula of that name jut- 
ting down into the lake from the north. It is the 
capital of the province of Morong, as Santa Cruz is 
of Laguna province. North and east of the lake the 
country rises abruptly toward the central mountain 
ranges of the islands, and there the duck and snipe 
hunter quickly finds himself among jungled thickets 



and produce, as also rafts of bamboo lengths and and superlatively tropical, spice-perfumed vegetation, 
astonishing quantities of nipa thatching for houses, though seldom far from some Tagal hamlet snuggling 

The Laguna de 
Bay most likely was 
once a shallow inlet 
from the sea, from 
which it has become 
separated by repeat- 
ed volcanic deposits. 
Where it overflows 
to find its discharge 
through the lower 
level that here bor- 
ders Manila bay is a 
network of channels 
forming a kind of 
delta, on which clus- 
ter the populous na- 
tive town of Pasig 
and several native 
villages of large size, 
including those of 
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Lake-boat in General Use on Laguna de Bay 
It differs from the banca (river-boat) in having a sail, and on each side an outrigger to prevent overturning 
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under its leafy cover amid the foot-hills. South- 
eastward thirty or forty miles, in the same ranges, 
abound larger game, including wild boars. The 
myriad streamlets emptying into Laguna de Bay from 
all sides greatly extend Manila's garden area, which 
the lake country really is. From Morong or there- 
abouts came most of the rock the Spaniards used in 
building the breakwater, or new harbor, in front of 
Manila. In this district are iron-mines also, which, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, a Span- 
iard named Salyado, having obtained the necessary 



concession from the Manila government, undertook 
to develop with Chinese workmen. He met with 
promising success until the church attacked him for 
employing infidel labor, ruined the w 7 hole enterprise 
and bankrupted him, since which the mines have 
remained unworked. The old circular-shaped crater 
of a submerged volcano rises from the center of the 
lake, its walls in most places hundreds of feet high. 
The natives dread the place exceedingly from the 
notion it is full of crocodiles, but occasionally some 
adventurous tourist from Manila gets over into it. 




A Lake Country Landscape, North of Laguna de Bay 

THE CHURCH AND ITS ARCHBISHOP 



IN THE Philippines church and state have been for 
ages inter-joined and blended in ways and to an 
extent that almost baffle American comprehension. 
In the "Administrative Council" of the Governor- 
General the Archbishop of Manila and the four 



bishops were prominent always, dominant often. The 
church w r as not only the beacon, guide and mentor in 
spiritual things, but it took an essential part in civil 
government. Very largely controlling directly and 
legally such important affairs as land-holding, rentals, 
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occupations, taxes, etc., it was likewise the repository 
of indispensable sanctions pertaining to almost every 
relation of life, whether individual or corporate. 

The Spanish policy, especially in the rural pueblos, 
was to magnify the office of the parish priest in educa- 
tional and political functions. The Archbishop of 
Manila was vice-president and acting head of the 
Department of Education for the Philippines, and 
friars were chairmen of the two principal committees. 
All public schooling 
was in the hands or 
under the supervis- 
ion of the ecclesias- 
tics. In the many 
outlying villages the 
padre was all power- 
ful. A safe-conduct 
signed by the Arch- 
bishop and vised bv 
him would command 
respect when a sim- 
ilar document from 
the Governor-Gen- 
eral might not be 
worth the paper it 
was written on. He 
was girt about with 
legal privilege as 
well as personal sa- 
credness. He was 
not answerable in 
anything to the civil 
magistrate, but only 
to those set above 
him in the church. 
He could neither sue 
nor be sued. He 
might be and some- 
times was notorious- 
ly unworthy, a prof- 
ligate or a criminal, 
yet he could not be 
brought into any 
court. He was above 
the courts. At the 



same time he was, ex-officio, endowed with valuable 
public emoluments. The parish priest was the notary 
whose attestation was necessary to legalize a hundred 
different documents and all sorts of business trans- 
actions. Equally necessary was his attestation to 
make binding certain kinds of municipal regulations, 
and to confer a legal status on the proceedings of 
public bodies and public meetings. Eeligious intol- 
erance was but one phase of the misguided zeal and 



tyranny of the clergy, and it was extreme. No trans- 
lation of the Bible was allowed to enter the colony. 
No Protestant church could be built, no Protestant 
service be held. A place in the little Protestant 
graveyard near Manila was all that a Christian of 
dissenting faith could claim. 

From the Archbishop down to the poorest priest, 
those receiving about $40 a month, all religious func- 
tionaries were paid a stated salary by the government, 

their fees and per- 
quisites in the most 
of cases amounting 
to much more; and 
there were pensions 
in the ecclesiastical 
budget, as well as in 
the civil and mil- 
itary. The sancto- 
rum tax, that was 
disbursed directly to 
the church, amount- 
ed to $800,000 an- 
nually; it was only a 
fraction of the pub- 
lic revenues that the 
clergy handled in 
one capacity or an- 
other. Foreman's 
high authority sus- 
tains the idea that 
$10,000,000 and up- 
ward passed through 
their hands out of 
a total revenue of 
about $17,000,000. 
Larger allowances 
were made for trans- 
porting the clergy 
up and down the 
islands and out from 
Spain, it is said, 
than for building 
sadly needed rail- 
roads, while a much 
The Archbishop of Manila larger sum was ap- 

propriated to the support of Manila cathedral than 
for internal improvements and public instruction. 

The Archbishop received from the public treasury 
a salary of $12,000 a year. He dwelt, and still dwells, 
in his palace in Old Manila free of either rent or tax. 
In history the Archbishop often appears in open feud 
with the Captain-General, and on four different occa- 
sions he was for some time the actual head of the 
state, by the direct appointment or tacit permission 
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of Madrid. The last four Governor-Generals — Blan- 
co, Polavieja, Eivera and Augustin — all fell short of 
the present Archbishop's approbation, and the first- 
named owed his recall directly to clerical influence; 
for Blanco, in combatting the revolted Filipinos, would 
not burn, slay and destroy at all as the reverend fath- 
ers thought he should, and too seldom for their taste 
were the instruments of torture brought into use that 
had been preserved in the convents since the days 
of the Holy Inquisition. In establishing American 
authority and introducing American institutions pru- 
dence would seem to warrant a thorough sifting of 



in the opposite direction, on the Luneta, from all 
others; when every head was bared at his approach, as 
he was driven through the streets in a carriage drawn 
by four white horses, sometimes with outriders and 
guards; when, if a ship in the bay desired to load or 
discharge cargo on any religious holiday, including 
Sunday, he, and not the captain of the port, or the 
Governor-General, was the dignitary to grant or to 
withhold permission; when certain special fees were 
set apart for him at the custom-house every week; and 
when, on the great public festival of Corpus Christi, 
as he came abreast of the colors of each regiment, 




Throne-room in Palace of the Archbishop, Old Manila 
The exterior of this edifice is very plain, but within it is richly and elaborately decorated 



the counsels tendered by the polished, scholarly and 
adroit prelate-politician now seated on the episcopal 
throne at Manila, the same whose pastoral of May 
8, 1898, was made up of such calculated bosh as the 
following: "Christians, defend your faith against 
heretics who raise an insuperable barrier to immortal 
souls, enslave the people, abolish crosses from cem- 
eteries, forbid pastors to perform baptism, matrimony 
or funeral rites, or to administer consolation or grant 
absolution." 

Things are not as they were to the Archbishop 
when onlv he and the Governor-General might drive 



they would be laid on the ground, and he, descending 
from his coach of state, would stand upon them and 
elevate the host, east, south, west and north, and then, 
re-entering his carriage, go forward to repeat the 
ceremony at the next regiment. 

A few explanations may aid some readers in thread- 
ing the ecclesiastical mazes. A priest, or padre, is 
usually found in charge of a parish or congregation, 
but temporarily may be without charge, or again he 
may have one or more assistant priests. So long as 
he holds a charge he is its cura. One who has never 
taken the additional severer vows of a monk, and 
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identified himself with one of the monastic frater- 
nities, is a secular priest. Friar is only another name 
for monk, a member of some one or other of the 
religions orders. Both by their own rules of commu- 
nity and a decree of the famous Council of Trent, 
Eoman Catholic monks are prohibited from becoming 
the paid curas of parishes, or, in other words, from 
holding incumbencies. Nevertheless, ninety-five per 
cent of the nearly seven hundred Philippine incum- 
bencies are said to have been held by friars. This 
naturally became a cause of complaint on the part of 
the native secular priests, mostly mestizoes, and their 
friends, who protested the friars ought to go back to 
their monasteries, or else go forth as missionaries, 
according to their vows, and that it was unfair to 



crowd the secular clergy out of nearly all the curacies. 
"The friars, therefore," remarks Foreman, "deter- 
mined to nip this native ambition in the bud. In 
1872 they instigated a little revolt of the troops at 
Cavite, and attributed the plot to the native clergy. 
Four native priests fell victims to the intrigue, and 
were publicly executed. Then, following up the 
scheme, native priests were declared incompetent to 
hold incumbencies. At the same time several of the 
best families of Manila were banished and despoiled 
of their property." From such well-to-do Manila 
families the native secular priests have largely come. 
Most of them own property and are in comfortable 
circumstances, but for several years past no native 
youths have been allowed to study for the priesthood. 




Church and Convent of Majaijai, the Country Town Pictured on Page 61 
Majaijai was a typical center of Spanish and monastic influence. It is situated in the sugar and hemp region southeast of Manila 

THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS 



THE church ruled the Philippines, through or 
sometimes in defiance of the Governor-General, 
and the orders ruled the church. Nor was this orig- 
inally so gross a violation of the fitness of things as 
it first seems. The conquest very largely, the civili- 
zing and Christianizing wholly, of the native popula- 
tion were toilsomely and patiently accomplished, so 
far as accomplished at all, by the members of the 
orders. It was they who tamed the masses into 
orderly beings. They were the class that stood next 
to the people, whose dialect they had spent years in 
learning. They understood the subject race sympa- 



thetically, and this was something the government 
placeholders never attempted to do. Till their greed 
for corporate wealth swallowed up worthier and kind- 
lier motives, they befriended the natives consistently, 
and helped them in many ways. 

The Archbishop and the four bishops who assist 
him in governing the five dioceses in the islands are 
appointed by the Pope, and to them the orders are 
nominally subordinate, subject to the supervision of 
the Pope, and till lately to the prerogatives of the 
king of Spain. These prerogatives, together with 
the appointment of parish priests, and certain other 
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ecclesiastical functions conferred upon the king by The four all-powerful religious corporations have 

some ancient papal bull, were theoretically exercised been the Augustinians, Dominicans, Franciscans and 



by his vice-regent, the Governor-General. But no 
Governor-'General successfully opposed or even long 
ignored the demands of the friars. One, Bustamente, 
was murdered in his palace at their instigation, and 
as his dead body was dragged through the streets of 
Manila thev followed and 



Eecollects. There were some Jesuits also — in part a 
learnedly inoffensive, and for the rest a devoted mis- 
sionary band, under the heel or at least the jealous 
surveillance of their old enemies, the Dominicans — 
and a few illiterate Capuchins, besides some Brothers 



hooted at it. Another, 
Solano, they caused to be 
poisoned. As late as 1892 
Despujols had to leave, 
after serving barely one 
fourth of his term, be- 
cause he would not dis- 
grace his office by acts of 
injustice and cruelty for 
which they clamored. It 
was whispered in Manila 
that $100,000 were paid 
in Madrid to secure his 
cabled recall. 

As for the Archbishop, 
he, too, though usually 
belonging to one of the 
orders himself, had many 
a hard tussle with them. 
The immediate chief of 
each order, its so-called 
provincial, is invariably a 
shrewd business man and 
diplomat, and when the 
provincials determined to 
have a thing, or to carry 
any particular measure, 
they were practically cer- 
tain to get it. The pres- 
ent Archbishop, as little 
successful as most of his 
predecessors in subduing 
the turbulence and soft- 
ening the rivalries of the 
friars, is probably sincere 
in stating his belief that 
it would be better, under 
the changed conditions, 
for the orders to retire 
from the Philippines. At all events, such 




A Venerated Shrine, or Chapel, in Cavite 
Photographed shortly before the Spaniards were driven out 



would be 

a sensible view of the situation; for the friars, as he 
must see, can be of no further service to the govern- 
ment in dealing with the natives, while their over- 
reaching and their scandalous wealth and contentions 
could only bring discredit upon the cause of religion. 
The problem this question raises is highly important. 



of St. Vincent de Paul, whose schools and hospitals 
are a truly beneficent work. A lately published Cath- 
olic estimate assorts the spiritual charges thus: 



Augustinians 2,082,131 souls 

Recollects 1,175,156 souls 

Franciscans 1,010,753 souls 



Dominicans 699,851 souls 

Jesuits 213,065 souls 

Secular clergy 967,294 souls 



Total 6,148,250 souls 
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It is stated there were about 3,000 members of the 
monastic orders on the ground at the beginning of 
1898. Excepting one wing of the masterful Domini- 
cans (wealthy and powerful far beyond the numerical 




Church of San Sebastian, Manila 
This is the only modern style church building in the Philippines 



doing their life's work and dying in the distant col- 
ony. The customary program was a few years in 
some monastery of Old Manila, in order to complete 
their studies, and in particular to learn the special 
dialect of the district they were to be sent 
to. In the pastoral relation some gave 
themselves faithfully to their professional 
duties, but the majority were greatly con- 
cerned in political matters, so much so as 
oftentimes to run before they were sent, 
and this notwithstanding the government 
was always eager to strengthen its posi- 
tion and swell its revenues through their 
co-operation. They were commonly very 
hospitable to the occasional tourist, per- 
haps indulging in downright jolliness as 
a relief to their monotonous life. As a 
class the glory and enrichment of their 
order has been a cherished motive that 
seemingly outweighed every other. A late 
United States consul vouches for the fact 
that while he was at Manila one order 
alone sent to a branch in America $1,500,- 
000; and just how much accumulated 
treasure was shipped away by the scared 
brotherhoods when the war-cloud of 1898 
arose no one knows, further than that 
several millions were sent to Hong-Kong 
alone. At that place the Dominicans 
(whose charter principle and solemn vow 
is absolute and perpetual poverty) have 
magnificent offices and own millions of 
dollars' worth of real estate, by the toler- 
ance of free and liberal-minded England. 
In Manila a great deal of real property 
belongs to the orders, and, like every- 



proportion indicated above), nearly all were from the thing else pertaining to the church and the church's 
peasantry or laboring classes in Spain, whence they representatives, it has never paid taxes in any form, 
came out as young men with no other thought than Just how much it is would be desirable information. 



NATIVE HATRED FOR THE FRIARS 



THE Filipinos are a very devout people — in their 
way, and after all that may be said about their 
way, the restraints of religion do undoubtedly influ- 
ence many lives, in some cases greatly so. It is 
impossible to believe it an absolutely unmeaning form 
when, in passing a church or crucifix, their habit is 
to bare the head or reverently make the sign of the 
cross, nor that in the interminable round of their 
religious processions love for the spectacular wholly 
displaces a childlike faith. And they still kiss the 
padre's hand gladly, if he is a man they can respect. 
It is a strange anomaly that such a people, clinging 



passionately to their religious traditions, should turn 
with white-heat anger on their former spiritual 
guides, and insist uncompromisingly that the friars 
must go. Eeasons there must be, and there are. 

The friar's avarice is one thing. Here are a people 
of whom the immense majority are ground down with 
poverty. Yet the priests every year extorted two 
million dollars for marriage and burial fees, masses, 
baptisms, fiestas, sale of indulgences, relics, and the 
like. For attestations they got as much more. They 
were the government's authorized agents to sell, on 
commission, bond certificates, stamps, stamped paper, 
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and the other documents required by Spanish law. 
Almost everywhere, except in Manila, they held a 
monopoly of the sale of religious books and pictures, 
scapulars, and other religious goods. They could 
squeeze the last cent out of their congregations to 
raise a fund for the next fiesta, and for the expendi- 
tures from that fund they were accountable to no one. 
In Manila the orders started banks under various 
aliases and had their financial agents, to cany on 
the business of lending money to planters at usurious 
rates of interest. In many districts the friars were 
the only resident white men, and their position as sole 
representatives of the dominant race was taken advan- 
tage of to make themselves not merely the rulers of 
the land, but its actual possessors regardless of equity. 
The land question is a burning one in the Phil- 
ippines. In early times 
the government of the 
outlying provinces was 
usually handed over to 
the mercy of low-class 
ad ven t u rers , common 
soldiers holding "en- 
comiendas," or tracts 
of land assigned as a 
reward for military ser- 
vices, over which lands, 
including the natives 
settled thereon, they 
exercised despotic con- 
trol. To Spain's credit 

the abuses growing out 

■of this system were 

virtually eliminated in 

time, but here was the 

model always present 

to the mind of a friar. 

The laws in regard to 

land tenure and land 

titles were rudimen- 
tary. The orders took 

possession of numerous 

tracts, especially if ex- 
tra desirable, and later 

got the government to 

ve^t the same in them 

by successive decrees, 

though title-deeds they 

never had. Very often 

they put their "lay brothers'- in charge. 



peasants for the term stipulated by law; namely, three 
years. At the end of that time whatever improve- 
ments the tenant had made they claimed the benefit 
of, making them the basis for raising the rent. In 
some provinces they were barefaced enough to claim 
that the su- 
gar-mills and 
other machin- 
ery which the 
planters had 
purchased be- 
longed to the 
estate, conse- 
quently could 
not be taken 
awav from it. 





Courtesy of Andreae and Heeves 

Native Coachman, Manila 
Portrait of Sebastian Lopez, referred to on page 76 



These were 

mechanics and workmen who had taken the vows of 
obedience and chastity, but not the vows of a clerical. 
Having in these ways secured possessory rights, the 
corporations let out the land to the native planters or 



Courtesy of Andreae and Reeves 

A Little Filipina 

She is returning from an American camp, her 

bucket nearly full of after-dinner scraps 

The natives felt that all this was 
stealing the fruit of their own labor 
and their own enterprise, and they 
fought it in every peaceful way 
they could. They were powerless. 
Under Spanish law. the religious 
corporations had the feudal right of 
lords spiritual in giving base leases 
wherein the tenant was allowed to 
farm the land on which he and his 
ancestors had always lived on pay- 
ment of a certain ground rent, or a 
certain part of his crops and herds, while all such 
rights as mining, quarrying, cutting timber and fish- 
ing belonged to the landlord exclusively. The gov- 
ernment openly protected the orders in their grasping 
methods. Rentals went up and up, till finally the 
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tenant planters and peasants, in desperation, broke 
into furious revolt. The contention of the Filipinos 
is that the possession of land must remain as it is. 
As the friars have about all gone from the country 
districts, this would leave the lands heretofore held 
by the orders in permanent possession of the farmers 
now occupying them. 

Another count in the indictment against the friars 
was their abuse of the special law of 1888, empower- 
ing the ecclesiastics to make requisition on the gov- 
ernment for free labor for such architectural and 
constructional purposes as they might deem necessary 
to the welfare of the church. The Spanish system 
required fifteen days' labor or a commutation pay- 




One of the Larger Gateways Into the Walled City, or Old Manila 
The natives have peddled out their vegetables, milk, etc., in large part to the American soldiers 

ment in money from every male citizen, and here was 
the supply source for these requisitions. Not only 
carpenter-work, bricklaying, plastering and general 
housework were exacted, but also "the cooking of 
meals for the workmen, the keeping of time and labor 
accounts, the quarrying of stone, the cutting of tim- 
ber, the making of roads along which materials were 
to be transported, the making and repairing of the 
wagons for transportation, the training and tending 
of carabaos as draft animals, in short every indus- 
try and sub-industry in any way connected with the 
building of a church, a rectory, or any other ecclesi- 
astical edifice. Thus, in many districts, was presented 
the spectacle of a rich church owning miles of rich 
territory rented at highest possible prices to native 



farmers, also collecting fees from them for all services, 
and finally compelling them to work for nothing the 
moment they became unable to pay the labor com- 
mutation tax." [M. A. Hamm, in The Independent.] 
But the iron struck deeper yet in the native soul. 
In Foreman's language: "As Spanish priest, the 
friar meddled in every public affair of the township, 
by recognized right. If he could not have things all 
his own way, and influence every public act, from 
the election of village headmen down, he singled out 
for revenge all those who outvoted him. If a young 
man, educated in Manila or Hong-Kong, returned to 
his native town with somewhat advanced ideas, or 
merely saluted the priest as a gentleman instead of 

kissing his hand as his 
spiritual father, he also 
was marked for social ruin. 
The father of a family of 
attractive daughters had 
also to be careful, lest the 
charms of his offspring 
bring about his own fall. 
In short, in one way or 
another the native who 
possessed anything worth 
having had either to yield 
to the avarice, the lust or 
insolence of the Spanish 
priest, or risk losing his 
liberty and position in life. 
A parish priest had simply 
to address an "official ad- 
vice' to the governor of the 
province, who would remit 
it to the Governor-General, 
stating that he had reason 
to believe that the indi- 
viduals mentioned in the 
margin were characters of 
doubtful morality or conspirators or disloyal, or what- 
ever else he chose to dub them, and would recom- 
mend their removal from the parish. In due course 
a couple of civil guards would suddenly appear at the 
door of each individual named. Without warrant or 
explanation of any kind further than that it was 'by 
order of the governor,' he was marched off to the 
capital town and placed in prison. Later he was 
sent up to Manila, and without trial, without even a 
defined sentence, he was banished to a distant island." 
It is scarcely exaggeration to say the dearest personal 
and family rights of the common man were in the 
keeping of the friars. 

A deep significance attached to the Associated 
Press dispatch from Manila, dated July 23, 1899: "A 
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Filipino priest named Gregorie Agripay, now with 
the insurgents, is trying to lead a movement for the 
independence of the church in the Philippines from 
the Spanish priesthood. lie has issued a proclama- 
tion declaring himself the vicar-general of all the 
Filipino priests in the districts outside of American 



control on the island of Luzon, and is inciting the 
priests to disobey the regulations of the church and 
the brotherhoods. The Archbishop of Manila has 
sent out a bull excommunicating Agripay, and this 
action has intensified the feeling between the Filipi- 
nos and the church." The Filipinos are in earnest. 




Admiral Montojo's Flag-ship When Dewey Was Done With It 
Wreck of the steel cruiser Reina Marie Christina 

SPANISH ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS 



WHILE the proportion of land under cultivation 
throughout the Philippines that the orders 
have been holding does not probably exceed four per 
cent, in value it may be double that; and in Luzon, 
the Tagal homeland, the percentage both of area and 
value is exceptionally large. The natives had other 
grievances, and unfortunately when Lncle Samuel 
stepped into the Spaniard's most royal shoes he could 
not quite purge himself of the Spaniard's ancient 
malodor. The Filipino's state of mind can only be 
understood by knowing what the Filipino has gone 
through with. 

The two main factors in the decline of Spanish rule 
everywhere have been religious despotism and official 
greed. The Philippines have borne the full brunt of 
both. The aim of the officials was to make money, 
and to make it as fast as possible. Corrupt them- 
selves, it was impossible their subordinates should 



not be the same. From high to low it was a game of 
grab, one hand robbing the native and the other 
the crown. Hence, the currency among the foreign 
traders of the grim epigram of the elder Dumas, 
"What Spain possesses is honor without honesty, 
religion without morality, pride without one thing 
to be proud of." The Governor-General's annual 
salary was $40,000, but Weyler made a million or 
more during each of his three years, and kindly saw 
to it, besides, that his brothers, after two or three 
seasons in the cigar-making business, were able to go 
back to Spain each a rich man. The governors of 
the provinces, giving to their official duties two or 
three hours a day, were allowed $600 a year, with no 
fees or other legal perquisites, yet it was not unusual 
for them to retire at the end of a single triennial 
term with a fortune. Forced contributions were 
levied on the salaries of minor officials and of clerks. 
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Eegimental paymasters and commissaries sold govern- 
ment stores for their own profit. Judges and court 
officials borrowed from attorneys large sums which 
were never repaid, and were never expected to be. 
Some Governor-Generals took an almost open part in 
smuggling Mexican dollars into the country, and they 
shared heavily in the profits, though the law strin- 
gently forbade coin importations. Valuable monop- 
olies, under the name of concessions, were sold for 
a mere song; the sole privilege of manufacturing beer, 
with immunity from all taxation, brought the public 
treasury only a hundred and twenty dollars a year. 



was notorious among shippers and seamen for the chi- 
canery and endless and puerile annoyances in official 
vogue, and valuable trade was in consequence diverted 
elsewhere. Fines were multiplied and imposed on 
every possible pretext, since office-holders received, 
under the law, a large share of them. A single bale, 
a sheep, or even a cobblestone too many or too few, 
in verifying a cargo by its manifest, meant a fifty or 
one hundred dollar fine. A few pounds over or short 
in the weight was equally disastrous. The saying went 
among the foreign merchants that the church lived 
off the natives, and the officials off the importers. 




Admiral Montojo's Other Flag-ship at the Close of the Battle 

To the gunboat Isla de Cuba, here shown, the Spanish admiral transferred his flag from the sinking Reina Marie Christina. Its wreck, 

as also others, was raised and repaired, and it has been put in commission by the United fetates 

There were a few others who lived off both. To 
the king of Spain was sent perhaps one twelfth the 
revenue that honest administration would have 
secured for him. Thousands went for maintaining 
consuls at Hong-Kong and other Far East ports, who 
did not and could not render any equivalent to the 
Philippine service. Out of the Manila treasury pen- 
sions and allowances were appropriated, in Madrid, to 
persons who never came within a month's sail of the 
China sea; as, for instance, to the doughty Duke of 
Veragua, the same who escorted the Infanta to the 
Columbian Exposition, at Chicago, in the fond hope 
of a fat pension from the United States, because he 



The Manila custom-house reeked with corruption. 
The value of its records for comparison and other 
purposes has unquestionably been impaired by false 
returns of both imports and exports, that were nec- 
essary to cover up official stealings. Merchants were 
continually obliged to make presents to the wives of 
high officials; in one notorious case the lady was 
waited on with two splendid pairs of bracelets that 
she might have her choice, and she kept both. Brow- 
beating, trickery and bribe-taking made up half the 
examiners' daily routine, while the other half was 
enlivened with outright confiscations, which the gov- 
ernment might or might not ever hear of. The port 
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could prove by long chronologies that he had Christo- 
pher Columbus, not to mention Adam, for ancestor. 
Yet Madrid did not wholly blink its obligations to 
the little brown people ten thousand miles away; and 
to do that became harder than ever when Madrid's 
colony of rich Filipinos began to publish a newspaper, 
in the early nineties, to agitate for constitutional 
reforms in their own land. The pueblo schools estab- 
lished by royal decree, poor as they were, eventuated 
in great benefits. In 1882 the heartless government 
monopoly of raising and manufacturing tobacco, after 
enduring for a century and a year, was swept away, 
thanks to the noble endeavors of one clear-headed, 
decent official at Manila, Minister of Finance Agius, 
who carried his point at last by enlisting the influence 
of the friars. In 1893 went forth, with a great flour- 
ish of trumpets, a royal decree reorganizing local 
administration throughout the Philippines, the Min- 
ister of the Colonies, whose measure it was, pluming 
himself on its liberality in giving the natives such full 
control of their local affairs. 

And what was the Spanish idea of self-government? 
Cities being so few in the Philippines, village govern-" 



merit is the administrative and social unit, and the 
scheme for village government provided that one half 
of the twelve electors on whom the duty devolved of 
choosing the local officers should be persons already 
holding a subordinate office, and appointed by the 
Spanish governor of the province; it intrusted all 
responsibility to a Municipal Captain, who must also 
come from the same class; required the village priest 
to be present at all elections and important meetings, 
so as to be able to certify the proceedings officially; 
gave to the Municipal Captain the power to suspend, 
and to the governor to rescind the acts of the Munic- 
ipal Tribune, the local board of affairs; and finally 
empowered the Governor-General to either abolish 
the Municipal Tribune, or remove offensive members 
and appoint others, at his pleasure. The natives were 
greatly pleased when government by Municipal Trib- 
unes was decreed them; but the hollowness of the 
scheme soon became apparent, and then their repre- 
sentatives in the Municipal Tribune sank into apathy 
and disgust, or began to plot sedition. In this very 
school it was that Aguinaldo received revolutionary 
training, besides gaining administrative experience. 




Old Spanish Prison, Manila 
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CLOSER to the people at large, however, came 
the abuses connected with the courts. The 
Department of Justice, costing the colony not much 
short of $400,000 annually, on paper was a model, 
and yet the courts, in their actual workings, became 
engines of injustice and oppression. They were sim- 
ply rotten. Bribery was universal, and without it the 
best case was hopeless. No litigant could ever be sure 
of seeing his cause finally disposed of. It was likely 



to drag on indefinitely, or if acted on by some miracle 
of luck, to be reopened by some other judge who 
scented a fee in it. Charges of capital crime even, 
notwithstanding a previous acquittal, were liable to 
be taken up again; a handsome present to the new 
judge was the only safety. Foreign merchants in 
Manila were accustomed to make almost any sacrifice 
rather than go into court and face years of delay and 
expense. A loss they could measure, but not the fees. 
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Venality was not all. Codes had so multiplied that 
no one hardly could be sure of his footing, for a 
contrary precedent might upset him, no matter how 
clear the principle involved. A jealous and litigious 
character without a penny could persecute his enemy 
to the verge of want, by trumping up some accusation 
or other, and coupling it with a "declaration of pov- 
erty;" the courts would do the rest for the pickings at 
cost of the defendant. There was no inheritance tax, 
yet so complicated was the legal machinery that it 
was very difficult to get possession of a legacy without 
some private financial arrangement with the law 
officials. Persons of means regarded lawsuits as a 
calamity, knowing the courts would keep proceedings 
grinding away so long as there was a dollar in sight. 




Courtesy of Andreae and Reeves 

Native Mechanics Carrying a Roof Through the Streets of Manila 



By taxation, arbitrary arrests and punishment, and 
ferocious vengeance, the Filipino's cup of misery was 
filled to the brim. Every year saw some onerous tax 
newly imposed. Customs duties were raised repeat- 
edly, and each time some articles previously exempt 
were made to pay. There was an export tax on sugar, 
hemp and other products; a port tax also, a license 
tax on all trades and professions, a tax on horses and 
vehicles, stamp tax, capitation tax, a tax on all 
animals slaughtered, a tax on the hand-looms the 
women used in weaving during their spare time; taxes 
on sugar, rice and oil mills, and on ships, boats and 
lighters: in short, taxation seemed the rule, and not 



to tax the exception. All classes felt it. The rich 
had to endure blackmailing under the polite intima- 
tion they were in peril of being reported as disaffected, 
while the poor were openly stripped to rags and 
wretchedness. The tobacco monopoly came to an 
end, but up went the duty on cigars. When the coffee 
trade gave signs of becoming important, an extra 
license was placed on coffee-planting, and a heavy 
import duty on the machinery it required. Peddler 
and princely merchant paid their varying "patente" 
for the right to do business. However, that cocking- 
mains and the opium privilege were farmed out to 
the highest bidder was no hardship to the people in 
general, nor that lotteries were free from tax, as being 
owned by the government. The stamp tax on legal 
documents ranged from 
twenty-five cents up to some 
dollars. ~No citizen could 
communicate in writing 
with any of the authorities 
without using stamped pa- 
per. Hateful in the extreme 
was the poll-tax, the "ced- 
illa," which furnished two 
thirds of the internal rev- 
enue of the islands; hate- 
ful less for its amount — 
$1.25 to $25, according to 
occupation and station in 
life — than for the annoy- 
ances and outrage to which 
it gave rise. The cedula 
receipt being also a doc- 
ument of identity, like a 
passport, no official would 
listen to what a native had 
to say who did not first pro- 
duce it. Woe to the farmer 
or the peasant who went to 
the fields, the laborer to his 
task, or the coachman to his 
stand, without putting it in his pocket. Any moment 
a brace of civil guards might pounce upon him, and 
in default of a douceur to them personally, carry him 
off to jail, its doors to open only when he left it an 
impressed recruit for the Moro wars in Mindanao or 
Sulu. Odious also was the fifteen days' forced labor 
previously referred to, with its worry and its official 
cheating, the latter coming about through the gov- 
ernor of the province reporting more "polista" as 
having worked out the tax than actullay did so, and 
pocketing the cash commutation the rest had paid. 
With a high hand and an outstretched arm officials 
of every grade maintained the dignity of Spain, while 
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themselves robbing the government at every turn. 
Tli rough the country the civil guards on mounted 
patrol duty were hardly less dreaded, at times, than 
brigands. Miserably poor, the common people had 
to submit to see the patrols steal a pair of chickens or 
ducks, or a little tobacco or sugar, which was a loss 
to be felt, and if occurring several times a season 
worked downright hardship. Had any one a partic- 
ularly fine pony? An official would meet him on 
the street and demand to see his license, and unless 
every requirement could be met on the spot the pony 
must be surrendered, and the robbed native get home 
any way he could. This power of confiscation was a 



age, objected to certain officials cutting wood off her 
property without paying for it; she had been in prison 
eight years when, after due investigation, the Amer- 
ican official having cognizance of such affairs released 
her. Among the hundreds of others whom he freed 
were many who had been long shut up without trial 
or without sentence, including a number concerning 
whom the official record was "No charge expressed." 
Once in prison, these unfortunates seemed as much 
forgotten as prisoners in the dungeons of the Middle 
Ages. A favorite charge was insulting or resisting 
the armed forces of Spain, supported it might be by 
such specifications as failing to one day carry grass 




Former Spanish Barracks on Corregidor Island 
With a glass the towers of Manila churches can be seen from hereabouts across the bay 



dreadful club in the hands of an avaricious governor 
or a goaded tax-collector. It made beggars of thou- 
sands, and the victims had no recourse. As for those 
who had no chattels to be seized, Professor Worcester 
tells of a Spanish official on the island of Panay that 
caught delinquent tax-payers, tied them to trees, then 
set vicious dogs upon them; and Stevens describes the 
mourning over a ship-load of young Tagals who were 
drowned in the China sea, en route to distant wars, 
for which they had been drafted as a punishment for 
the same thing. 

Arrests were continually made on puerile or malic- 
ious grounds. A wealthy woman, fifty-two years of 



to an officer's horse, or milk to an officer's mess, as 
agreed, or having had a few loose cartridges on hand, 
which last, whether in man or woman, was a partic- 
ularly heinous offense. Another crime alleged in 
many cases was belonging to the Katipunan, a secret 
revolutionary society supposed to be in alliance with 
the persecuted Free Masons. Some were in prison 
"on suspicion" merely. Against the women held for 
court-martial, whenever the Governor-General might 
happen to think upon them, were such charges as 
encouraging soldiers to desert or harboring deserters, 
but the most common was that of "sacrilege" — steal- 
ing a chalice from some church, or the like. This 
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seemed to be the denouncement when nothing else 
came handy, and the chances were even that it was 
pure spite-work on the cura's part. 

The inhuman dealings with prisoners, to extort 
confession or for punishment, is a picture on which 
the veil may well be drawn. Burning, smothering, 
disemboweling, mutilating, and torturing in many 



ways, all had place in the ghastly catalogue. Along 
the sides of Aguinaldo's reception-room at his itin- 
erant capitals were kept a series of skillful carvings 
illustrating, in miniature, various methods of torture 
and abuse to which his people had been subjected at 
the friars' instigation, and similar carvings received 
official examination by Americans in high places. 



AGUINALDO AND THE INSURRECTION OF 1896 



THE Governor-General previously referred to, Des- 
pujols, was an eminent example of how a just 
administrator might be overborne for selfish ends, by 
an incorrigible bureaucracy and the friars. The Fil- 
ipinos idolized him as their savior, and when he left, 
recalled by cable, an innumerable multitude crowded 
the shore to wave farewells, 
and every steamer belonging 
to the port accompanied him 
far out to sea. This was late 
in 1892. By the year 1895 
ominous whisperings began 
to circulate at Manila, noting 
among other things the pe- 
culiar night fires seen high 
up on the mountain-sides in 
the interior, and suddenly 
going out. Men shook their 
heads at mention of the gath- 
ering strength of the Kati- 
punan, or League of Blood, 
the secret revolutionary soci- 
ety that the government had 
striven in vain, by craft and 
cruelty, to stamp out. That 
in the financially important 
mestizo-Chino class certain 
individuals were known to be 
seriously disaffected was a 
fact working both ways; for, 
though with characteristic 
cunning these kept in the 
background, many high-grade 
natives, rather than affiliate 

in any way with so despised an element, at first held 
aloof." Considering how feeble class distinctions are 
in Manila, the extent to which it makes a virtue of 
racial antipathies is remarkable. 

The agitation set on foot by the rich mestizoes and 
Creoles at Madrid for colonial reform was a flat fail- 
ure, the only significant response it called forth being 
that political rights were gained not by begging, but 
by fighting for them — a brutal rebuff that largely 
decided the course of some. In August, 1896, the 




expected happened. A revolution broke out in the 
province of Cavite, and in the following December 
Governor-General Blanco, unwilling to lend himself 
to a policy of indiscriminate vengeance, was replaced 
by Polavieja,and the latter in a few months by Rivera. 
Meanwhile the leadership of the revolt, the fury of 
which astonished everybody, 
had gradually been taken by a 
young Tagal with some train- 
ing in Spanish military tac- 
tics, a small landed proprietor 
of Imus, his native pueblo in 
Cavite province, named Emi- 
lio Aguinaldo, who ten years 
before had been a plodding 
student at the threshold of 
the University at Manila, and 
later was the "little gover- 
nor" of his town, and then its 
municipal captain. Aguinaldo 
was born about 1870. He is 
described as weighing scarce- 
ly one hundred pounds, being 
undersized for even a Tagal. 
The accounts that made him 
teach a term or two in a 
pueblo school possibly con- 
founded him with his cousin, 
Baldomero Aguinaldo, who 
was a pedagogue for years. 
One legend respecting him 
is that when a Spanish officer 
with a file of native soldiery 
came to apprehend him Agui- 
naldo shot the officer with his pistol, then turned to 
the amazed squad and made them an impassioned 
address, with such effect that they decided to quit the 
service of their Spanish oppressors, and on the spot 
chose him their captain for revolutionary service. His 
ascendancy over the minds of his countrymen cannot 
be lightly explained away. The superstition that held 
him to be an anting-man helped with the more igno- 
rant, but his reputation for courage and generalship 
counted for vastly more, swaying all classes. Judged 
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by the test of adapting limited means to comprehen- 
sive ends Aguinaldo's capacity could not be doubted. 
The Tagals trusted him implicitly, and the serious- 
mindedness which he brought to his undertaking 
makes a creditable contrast with many later flippant 
references to him on the part of uninformed people. 



14, 1897, was signed the treaty of Biacnabato, the 
outcome of which General Francis V. Greene, in an 
official report to the American government, summa- 
rized (September, 1898) as follows: "It required that 
Aguinaldo and the other insurgent leaders should 
leave the country, the government agreeing to pay 




From a photograph sent to Washington by the Filipino .Mint a 

Opening of the Filipino Congress at Malolos, September 15, 1898 
Aguinaldo occupies the chair behind the table. The sessions were held in the village church, which later was burned out 



The struggle continued more than fifteen months, 
when, notwithstanding the reinforcements that had 
come from Spain, amounting to nearly thirty thou- 
sand men, Governor-General Rivera had so wearied 
of it that he induced a wealthy native of Manila, 
named Paterno, to negotiate a peace. On December 



them $800,000 in silver, ar>d promising to introduce 
numerous reforms, including representation in the 
Spanish Cortes, freedom of the press, amnestv for all 
insurgents and. the expulsion or secularization of the 
monastic orders. Aguinaldo and his associates w r ent 
to Hong-Kong and Singapore. A portion of the 
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money— $400,000— was deposited in a Hong-Kong 
bank, and a lawsuit shortly arose between Aguinaldo 
and one of his subordinate chiefs, named Artacho, 
which is interesting on account of the very honorable 
position taken by Aguinaldo. Artacho sued for a 
division of the money among the insurgents, accord- 
ing to rank. Aguinaldo claimed that the money was 
a trust fund, and was to remain on deposit until it 
was seen whether the Spaniards would carry out their 
promised reforms, and if they failed to do so it was to 
be used to defray the expenses of a new insurrection. 
The suit was settled out of court by paying Artacho 
$5,000. No steps were taken to introduce the reforms, 
more than two thousand insurgents who had been 




Photographed hy E. E. Peterson, United States Hospital Corps 

Filipino Peasantry of Interior Luzon 
Compared with their American guards they appear as dwarfs 



deported to Fernando Po and other places were still 
kept in confinement, and Aguinaldo is now using the 
money to carry on the operations of another insur- 
rection. 

■"On the twenty-fourth of April Aguinaldo met the 
United States consul and others at Singapore/' con- 
tinues General Greene, "and offered to begin a new 
insurrection in conjunction with the operations of 
the United States navy at Manila. This was tel- 
egraphed to Commodore Dewey at Hong-Kong, and, 
by his consent or at his request, Aguinaldo left Sing- 
apore for Hong-Kong on April 26th, and when the 
dispatch-boat Hugh McCulloch returned to Hong- 
Kong early in May to carry the news of Commodore 



Dewey's victory, it took Aguinaldo and seventeen 
other revolutionary chiefs on board, and brought 
them to Manila bay. They landed at Cavite, and 
Admiral Dewey allowed them to take such guns, 
ammunition and stores as he did not require for him- 
self. With these and some other arms which he had 
brought from Hong-Kong Aguinaldo armed his fol- 
lowers, who rapidly assembled at Cavite, and in a 
few weeks he began moving against the Spaniards. 
Part of them surrendered, giving him more arms, and 
the others retreated to Manila. Soon afterward two 
ships, the private property of Senor Agoncillo 'and 
other insurgent sympathizers, were converted into 
cruisers, and sent with insurgent troops to Subig bay 

and other places to cap- 
ture provinces outside of 
Manila. They were very 
successful, the native 
militia in Spanish ser- 
vice capitulating with 
their arms in nearly ev- 
ery case without serious 
resistance. Between 
2,000 and 3,000 native 
troops in the Spanish 
service surrendered in 
the months of June and 
July. Insurgent forces 
constantly annoyed and 
harassed the Spaniards 
in the trenches, keeping 
them up at night and 
wearing them out with 
fatigue; and they invest- 
ed Manila, early in July, 
so completely that all 
supplies were cut off. 
They captured the wa- 
terworks of Manila, and 
cut off the water supply, 



and if it had been in the dry season would have 
inflicted great suffering on the inhabitants for lack 
of water." It was in June that Admiral Dewey 
cabled that the success of the insurgents had been 
wonderful. The Spaniards put a price of $25,000 on 
Aguinaldo's head, yet later made him overtures, it 
was said, to gain his assistance against the Americans. 
In a character sketch written for Harper's Weekly 
about Christmas, 1898, Edwin Wildman, United 
States Vice-Consul-General at Hong-Kong, who had 
made a visit to Aguinaldo's headquarters at Malolos, 
said: "A man must be judged by his environments, 
his compatriots, his race. Aguinaldo is not a Napo- 
leon, nor a Washington; neither is he a Tecumseh or 
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Sitting Bull. He is simply Aguinaldo. That he 
loves pomp and show, ludicrous though it seems to 
the American, cannot condemn him to the showy 
nobility of the kingdom that taught his people to 
reverence gold braid and plumed cockades, nor to the 
gaudy monarchies of the Old World, nor to our own 
bemedaled, brass-buttoned and gold-chevroned army 
and navy. The cost of all the insignias of his three 
hundred officers would not equal the expenditure for 
the full-dress regalia I have seen worn by the English 
colonial governor at Hong-Kong. His much adver- 
tised gold collar pales into insignificance in compar- 
ison with those worn by British dignitaries. That 
Aguinaldo takes himself seriously never fails to arouse 
the amused smile of a foreigner; but if we set that 



ent height. He was neatly dressed in a suit of fine 
pina-cloth of native manufacture, and as he stood 
there, straight and dignified, one hand resting on his 
desk, despite his under-size and mock-heroic surround- 
ings, he impressed me as the possessor of a will and 
determination equal to great tasks, and I made up my 
mind then and there that he was genuine. 

"There is surely something out of the ordinary in 
a man born in the wilds of an outlying island, uncul- 
tured, untraveled, who possesses the power to inspire 
men to "heroism and self-sacrifice; who can muster an 
army out of men who never fought but with the knife 
or the bow and arrow; who can hold in check the 
violent passions for revenge, plunder and destruction 
in a race which has never known anything but cruelty 




rourtcsy of Aiidresie and Reeves 



Ermita, One Mile South of the Walled City 
Over this stretch of ground the American troops advanced to take Manila, August 13, 1898 



same representative of a higher civilization down in 
the presence of the Tagal chieftain at Malolos head- 
quarters the smile will vanish from his face, and he 
will begin to ask himself why he feels ashamed at his 
thoughts. . . . Against the wall back of his desk, 
in the convent that he has taken for headquarters at 
Malolos, is the big Spanish flag that once hung over 
the palace in the old walled city, and was captured in 
a skirmish. 'Thousands have been offered as a bribe 
for that flag,' said Aguinaldo, 'but I wouldn't take 
twenty-five thousand pesos.' There was nothing in 
the leader's dress to suggest his rank, yet a glance at 
the serious, bronzed countenance impresses one. His 
head is large and sets well upon his rather slight 
body. His hair is the Tagal's rich, shiny black; it is 
combed pompadour, somewhat enhancing his appar- 



and oppression from the white man, and which does 
not forget that the soil must be tilled and the crops 
harvested, and that there is a God in heaven who 
will listen to the petition of a Tagal cura and will 
reject the mock prayers of a Franciscan pharisee. 
In Malolos the natives tell you that Aguinaldo never 
sleeps. While the Filipino requires his siesta from 
twelve o'clock until three, and the priest from twelve 
until five, Aguinaldo grapples with the problems of 
war and peace. Over a thousand miles of telegraph 
wires (captured from the Spanish) terminate at his 
desk. His flag flies over every group of huts, every 
petty pueblo, and every junk and barge that plies the 
rivers and bays of Luzon, and it is not a stranger 
among the southern islands. . . . Whatever the 
outcome of our policy in the Philippines may be, the 
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islands will ever owe a debt of dee]) gratitude to Agui- 
naldo. He lias made life and property safe, preserved 
order and encouraged a continuation of agricultural 
and industrial pursuits, lie has made brigandage 
and loot impossible, respected private property, for- 
bidden excess, either in revenue or in the name of 
the state, and has made woman's honor safer in 
Luzon than it has been for three hundred years. Had 
not Aguinaldo gone to Luzon as our guest, he would 
have gone anyway sooner or later; or had he not gone 



a hundred Aguinaldos of inferior character would 
have sprung up all over the islands, brigandage would 
have been rampant, and fire, pillage and murder 
would have laid desolate the fertile valleys and the 
villages. In the eighteen days between Dewey's vic- 
tory and the arrival of Aguinaldo at Cavite this state 
of affairs was actually beginning. It was no light 
responsibility that Aguinaldo accepted in then becom- 
ing the sponsor of peace, order and good name of 
his people, as the accounts of all the officers show." 



FOREIGN THEORIES AND PHILIPPINE DEVELOPMENTS 



NATIVE incapacity for self-government has been 
the fixed and universal belief among the foreign 
merchants of Manila. Contributing to an English 
magazine, Foreman accurately expressed their feel- 
ing: "The Philippine islands would not remain one 
year a peaceful, united archipelago under an inde- 
pendent native government. It is 
an utter impossibility. There is 
such racial antipathy that the Vis- 
ay an s would not in this generation 
submit to what they would always 
consider a Tagalog -republic, and 
the Tagals, having procured the 
overthrow of the Spaniards, would 
naturally resent a preponderance 
of Visayan influence. Families 
there are very closely united, but 
as a people they have little idea 
of union. The existing rivalry for 
prestige between one village and 
another on the same coast is suf- 
ficient to prove the tendency to 
disintegrate. The native likes to 
localize, to bring everything he 
requires or aspires to within his 
own small circle. His ideas are 
not expansive and far-reaching. 
Then the question arises, Who 
would be the electors? The masses, 
decidedly too ignorant to vote in- 
telligently, would be controlled by 
cliques of land-owners. Even if a 
native republic did succeed, it 
would not be strong enough to 
protect itself against foreign ag- 




A Female Amigo 



as necessary to insure good administration in the 
islands as to protect them against foreign attack." 

As the Filipino-American war dragged on comment 
could not be withheld from the fact that the insur- 
gent factions still pulled together. The attitude of 
the home-staying natives was what the attitude of the 
peasantry in Cuba had been toward 
Spain. "In every part of the 
islands where our ships have 
gone/' wrote John F. Bass, June 
12, 1899, for Harper's Weekly, 
"they have found only hostile na- 
tives, who acknowledge no allegi- 
ance save to the insurgent govern- 
ment. We find it of the utmost 
difficulty to get guides to show us 
the way. Experienced native pilots 
on our gunboats suddenly become 
ignorant of the character of the 
lake, the river and the bay, and 
unexpectedly forget the position 
of the sand-bars. The authorities 
actually believe that the masses 
are tired of the insurrection, and 
would like to come under Amer- 
ican rule if they could only get rid 
of their chiefs and their army. 
And yet the half-past-eight-o'clock 
rule is still on in Manila, and 
everybody must be indoors, be- 
cause an uprising in the town has 
still to be guarded against. The 
sooner the people of the United 
States find out that the people of 
the Philippines do not wish to be 



gression. I entertain the firm conviction that an governed by us the better they will be fitted to cope 

unprotected native republic would last only until the with the great problem out here." 

novelty of the situation had worn off. Then I think 

every principal island would, in turn, declare its 

independence. Finally there would be complete 

chaos. A protectorate under a strong nation is just 



Major-General MacArthur was credited by H. I. 
Hancock, a Manila correspondent of The Criterion, 
with the following: "When I first started in against 
these rebels I believed that Aguinaldo's troops repre- 
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sented only a faction. I did not like to believe that 
the whole native population of Luzon was opposed to 
us and our offers of aid and good government. But 
I have been reluctantly compelled to believe that the 
Filipino masses are loyal to Aguinaldo and the gov- 
ernment which he heads. It is beyond any question 
that these amigos (friendly natives) know much about 
the movements and plans of the insurgents. They 
could tell me where the insurgents are to be found in 
greater force, where Aguinaldo gets his food supplies, 




ing in each village or pueblo locally known as the 
Tribunal, and the churches and convents. From these 
they send out details to man the trenches. Their 
food while on duty consists of rice and banana-leaves, 
cooked at the quarters and sent out to the trenches. 
After a few days or a week of active service they 
return to their homes to feed up or work on their 
farms, their places being taken by others, to whom 
they turn over their guns and cartridges. They have 
no artillery except a few antique columbiads obtained 

from Cavite, and no cavalry. Their 
_ method of warfare is to dig a trench in 

front of the Spanish position, covering it 



Plowing the Sugar-lands of Pampangas 
Province, Luzon 

and the number of the enemy at 
various points. Do you think they 
are doing it? Neither by threats, 
promises, offers of reward nor 
assurances of safety can I persuade 
one of these amigos to talk against 
the insurgent cause. No art that 
we are master of will get any infor- 
mation from them. At first I 
attributed this reticence to fear of 
Aguinaldo's vengeance; but it can- 
not be that, for the most stupid of 
these natives within our lines must 
now realize that Aguinaldo can 
never hope to take Manila/' 

While the little half-naked fight- 
ers Aguinaldo had summoned to his 
standard in 1898 were admittedly of great assistance 
to the American forces operating against Manila, 
they could hardly be dignified with the name of an 
army. "Their equipment/' reported General Greene 
(September, 1898), "consists of a gun, bayonet and 
cartridge-box; their uniform of a straw hat, gingham 
shirt and trousers, and bare feet; their transportation 
of a few ponies and carts, impressed for a week at a 
time. For quarters they occupy the public build- 



Street in San Fernando, Aguinaldo's Next Capital After Malolos 

with mats as a protection against the sun and rain, 
and during the night put their guns on top of the 
trenches, above their heads, and fire in the general 
direction of the enemy." 

With little of drill and less of discipline the Fil- 
ipinos, of course, stood no chance against the dash, 
the skill and invincible determination of the Amer- 
icans, whose artillery would alone have made the 
contest tactically unequal. Perhaps they were handi- 
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capped worst of all by the utter unfainiliarity of the 
most of them with the use and mechanism of firearms. 
Successive encounters tended to lessen this disparity. 
In a letter, written June M, 1899, to the Chicago 
Tribune, E, II. Little said: "The insurgents have 
three factories where they manufacture cartridges. 
The papers in Manila have continually referred to the 



fact that they were prone to shoot too high, and they 
seem finally to have learned the lesson, for now they 
are getting their shots well down, showing great 
improvement in marksmanship. They also fight in 
better formation. War is a terrible school, but it is a 
school just the same, and we seem to be teaching 
the Filipinos many tricks at our own expense." 



NATIVE ESSAYS IN CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 



BUT in reviewing the Filipino attempt at self- 
government, the deepest interest for a thought- 
ful mind attaches to thefr civil administration, and of 
this only meager items have found their way into 
print. Their system was founded, of course, on Span- 
ish models, for they knew no other. The transitional 
nature of the scheme of government originally pro- 



for its sole end justice, and for its sole means honor- 
able labor, it calls all Filipinos its sons without dis- 
tinction of class, and invites them to unite firmly with 
the object of forming a noble society, not based upon 
blood or pompous titles, but upon the work and 
personal merit of each one — a free society where exist 
neither egotism nor personal politics, which annihi- 




A Home op Wealth in Manila 
The group consists of Brigadier-General Charles King, the widely read novelist, and his staff 



mulgated by Aguinaldo was avowed in a somewhat 
overwrought proclamation of June 23, 1898: "There 
has been established a revolutionary government, 
under wise and just laws, suited to the abnormal cir- 
cumstances through which the country is passing, and 
which, in proper time, will prepare it for a true repub- 
lic. Thus, taking as a sole model for its acts reason, 

9 



late and crush; neither envy nor favoritism, which 
debase; neither fanfaronade nor charlatanism, which 
are ridiculous." 

"An examination of Aguinaldo's decree setting 
forth a scheme of government/' as General Greene 
considered, "shows that it provides a dictatorship of 
the familiar South American type. All power is een- 
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tered in the president, and he is not responsible to any 
one for his acts. He is declared to be 'the person- 
ification of the Philippine public, and in this view 
cannot be held responsible while he holds office; his 
term will last until the revolution triumphs.' He 
appoints not only the heads of the departments, but 
all their subordinates, and without reference to Con- 
The latter body is composed of a single 



gress. 



chamber of representatives from each province. It 
is to deliberate on 'all grave and transcendental ques- 
tions, whose decision admits of delay and adjourn- 
ment, but the president may decide questions of 
urgent character, giving the reasons for his decision 
in a message to Congress.' The acts of Congress are 




Petty Offenders in the Village Stocks 



not binding, it is expressly said, until approved by 
the president, and he has the power of absolute veto." 
As repeatedly stated, the village government has 
continued to be the administrative unit throughout 
the Philippines. "When we reached the insurgent 
headquarters at Santa Ana," wrote Lieutenant Henry 
Page, February 25, 1899, for the Chicago Record, "we 
found some of the machinery of Aguinaldo's govern- 
ment, Among the papers scattered about in confu- 
sion by the retreating officials were a lot of telegrams, 
letters and commissions. One letter was from a 
pueblo official asking to be relieved from his duties, 
a surgeon's certificate being inclosed. It had been 
forwarded through official channels to Aguinaldo's 
Secretary of State, and returned, with abundant 
indorsements, approved. With it was an order to the 



governor of the province to have a new election to fill 
the vacancy. Another letter was a complaint against 
a certain local officer for maladministration, setting 
forth the charges in legal form and duly signed. The 
numerous papers concerning school-teachers' appoint- 
ments showed that arrangements had already been 
perfected for the education of the youth on a large 
scale. The Filipino is very anxious to learn, and the 
native government has used every effort to start 
afresh the pueblo schools. The school-buildings in 
San Jose being held by the American forces, a private 
school is flourishing in a native hut. 

"Resuming the statement of what we found at 
the insurgent headquarters, there were deeds of 
property, records of births and 
deaths, etc.; also meteorological and 
other scientific instruments and rec- 
ords. Aguinaldo's organization is at 
least not a laughable farce. Letters 
dated February 4th, from Malolos, 
showed that they had a good courier 
system. A book on tactics, engrav- 
ings of several uniforms, beautiful 
topographical maps, copies of the 
Philippine Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and Constitution, military and 
other official seals, and similar arti- 
cles, all went to show that labor and 
intelligence were united in their 
production. 

"From my residence and official 
military position during the past 
month in the town of San Jose has 
been gained a further insight into the 
native method of government. The 
ruler of the village, formerly called 
the 'little governor,' is continued un- 
der another name, and is directly 
responsible to the ruler of the province, whose title is 
'the governor.' His duties are to promptly punish 
all offenders except for major offenses, which come 
under the sole jurisdiction of the governor, to whom 
all dangerous prisoners are sent. Each village con- 
tains the old-fashioned stocks and whipping-posts, 
which have been worn smooth by much usage. The 
petty criminals are confined in the jail at night, and 
during the day they clean the streets and do other 
public work; and this work is well done, for nearly all 
the towns we have seen are well ditched and kept 
quite clean. The village ruler also keeps a written 
record of everything pertaining to the public interests 

births, deaths, inventories of real estate, transfers 

of property, ownership of live stock and everything 
else that is taxable— all neatly registered. 
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u Since the Filipino war began it has been impos- 
sible for our small-pox physicians in Manila to get 
young carabaos for their vaccine farm, and I was 
requested to find some for them. I went to the chief 
local official to see what could be done, and to my 
astonishment he produced a paper containing an exact 
list of all the live stock in the district, and even 
giving the exact age of each animal. The village 
official second in importance is the tax-collector. The 
records above mentioned serve this individual in good 
stead, for it falls to his lot to collect taxes on every 
conceivable object, his chief supplying the list of 
same. The cedulas under Aguinaldo are precisely 
the same as those granted under Spanish rule. The 
village guard, or police, are chosen at will by the 



people had a postal service in effect modeled exactly 
after that of the Spanish on the island. Each village 
or city had a chief called the local president, instead 
of, as formerly, the municipal captain or the earlier 
kittle governor. 7 It was made a part of the official 
duty of the local president to handle all mail, whether 
registered or ordinary; to provide carriers for taking 
the mails to the next village on the route, and to keep 
a record of such service; and to keep on hand a supply 
of stamps, for which he paid cash, buying them of the 
Secretary of Haciendas at a slight discount. On the 
island of Cebu there were eight routes, covering about 
all the villages on the island. Every citizen is required 
to perform fifteen days 7 service each year for the gov- 
ernment, and the only pay the messengers get for 




Natives Fishing on the Pasig 
They are about to let a large, square net down 

village ruler, who each day designates a certain num- 
ber of the men of the town to serve in this capacity. 
The village officials all have their own distinctive 
badge of office, and the pride they take in it looks 
ridiculous to American eyes. Aguinaldo enjoys the 
high and sole prerogative of carrying a gold-headed 
cane with a gold tassel." 

The Director of Posts at Manila officially reported 
to the Postmaster-General at Washington, under date 
of April 8, 1899: "When our forces took possession 
of the town of Cebu it was done contrary to the 
wishes of the Filipino officials in charge, but without 
armed opposition. Native officials continued for a 
time to administer all departments, except that of the 
captain of the port and the Cebu post-office. These 



River, Above San Miguel, Manila 

into the water, and will raise it with a rude crane 

carrying the mail is that such service is credited to 
his account against the fifteen days due. As the 
trip to the next village is credited as a day's work, and 
is much easier than a full day's work on the highways, 
bridges or public buildings, the mail service is much 
sought after, and there is a regulation to the effect 
that no citizen can perform more than six days' work 
as mail-carrier in one year. One carrier takes the 
mail for fifteen or twenty towns, showing the small 
amount there is to carry. In one dispatch of thirteen 
letters that I saw all were official. Every boat leav- 
ing a port was obliged to carry the mail/' 

Aguinaldo, in August, 1899, was collecting tariff 
duties at several ports in Luzon. In September he 
issued paper money to the amount of $3,000,000. 
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The Great Fire of Insurgent Origin Destroying Tondo, the Native Quarter 
This scene was photographed at daylight, February 23, 1899 

OPENING OF THE FILIPINO-AMERICAN WAR 



BETWEEN July, 1898, and February, 1899, the 
barefoot, half-naked Filipinos in the trenches at 
Manila changed from allies of the Americans to rivals, 
and from rivals to sworn enemies fighting to the 
death. Time brought wider views and a further reach- 
ing perspective for both parties, and positions were 
gradually shifted until the Filipino was committed 
beyond recall to the demand for independence, a solu- 
tion which the American government considered it 
impossible to entertain. The clash of arms began at 
8:45 o'clock on Saturday evening, February 4, 1899, 
under just what circumstance has not been made 
entirely clear beyond its starting as a picket affair at 
a part of the American line (in all seventeen miles 
long) that was held by the First Nebraska, about a 
mile and a half east of Malacanan. Apparently the 
Filipinos were expecting it: at least they promptly 
commenced firing all along their great semicircle of 
intrenchments extending from Caloocan, on the rail- 
road six miles north of Manila, to Paco on the south. 
With midnight came a lull that lasted four hours. 

Early next morning, Sunday, February 5th, Agui- 
naldo sent a staff officer to inform General Otis that 
the outbreak on the part of his people had been unau- 
thorized by him, and to request that a neutral zone 
be established between the confronting lines. Gen- 



eral Otis, apparently believing that x^guinaldo was 
playing for more time and better military position, 
tersely replied that war having been commenced it 
must be fought to the bitter end. The American 
volunteers were already advancing, while the cruiser 
Charleston and gunboats Concord and Callao, in 
Manila bay, had opened fire on the insurgent line 
to the north of the city, and the monitor Monad- 
nock on the line to the south. During the day 
the Americans, pushing through rice-fields, bamboo 
thickets and tangled undergrowths, carried several 
miles of intrenchments, and occupied a number of 
native villages immediately south and east of the city, 
being aided materially by the gunboat Laguna de Bay, 
which ascended the Pasig about five miles to Santa 
Ana, using its rapid-fire guns on both sides to clear 
the banks. The day's loss reached about two hundred 
and fifty for the Americans, and several times that 
number for the Filipinos. A vitally important move- 
ment was effected on the sixth, when the troops under 
P)rigadi-er-General Hale captured the outlying water- 
works at Santolan, with a loss of three each killed and 
wounded. In the city, meanwhile, there was natur- 
ally great excitement, and the wives and children of 
the European residents had gone aboard the foreign 
vessels in the harbor. 
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The %hting of February 5th proved something of 
a revelation to both sides. The Filipinos had imag- 
ined they could overwhelm the Americans and drive 
them into the walled city or the bay, while many of 
the boys in blue had felt sure of scattering the motley 
brown horde at the firing of the first gun. "In the 
Filipino trenches/' said Lieutenant Page, in his letter 
previously quoted from, "we found exploded fire- 
crackers, w r ooden toy guns and dummy cannon made 
of bamboo, and we were inclined to laugh at their 
simplicity. Later we found they were not so simple 
as they seemed, but had merely failed to realize the 
difference between. Spanish fighting and American 
fighting. The fire-crackers were to make the firing 
seem stronger; the bamboo cannon poked through 
their excellent trenches had a sinister look at two 
hundred yards distant, and as for the wooden guns, 
they also helped to make a show of 
strength. When a rifleman was 
killed a native having a wooden 
gun would cease to hold it over the 
trenches, and would seize the real 
rifle, a scarce article in Aguinaldo's 
army. J>y these means the Fil- 
ipinos increased their show of 
strength, and indeed their real 
strength, for the toy rifleman, or 
the bolo-man, acted as a 
reserve, so that though 
many were killed, their 
line was not weakened.*' 
Thev removed their dead. 






Major-General Arthur MacArthur 



Major-General Elwell S. Otis 

Having cleared the city's 
southern and eastern envi- 
rons to a satisfactory dis- 
tance,burned seven or eight 
villages to prevent reoccu- 
pation by the insurgents, 
and destroyed two stone 
churches whence the enemy 
had been firing, General 
Otis delivered his next blow 
to the north, where 10,000 
Filipinos had concentrated 
at Caloocan (see map on 
page 67), and were offering 
altogether unexpected resis- 
tance. With Major-General 
MacArthur in command, the 
American column started 
on February 7th. Colonel Funston's Kansas regiment 
charged a considerable body of the enemy, drove 
them into their intrenchments, and punished them 
severely. February 10th Caloocan was shelled for 
several hours, from Manila bay, by the Monadnock 
and Charleston, as well as by the artillery on land, 
and late in the afternoon it was occupied at the point 
of the bayonet, the retreating Tagals setting the town 
on fire. Malabon, near Caloocan, was shelled on the 
eleventh by the two vessels last named, and on the 
twelfth the enemy evacuated it. 

In Manila a threatening conspiracy was nipped in 
the bud by the arrest, on February 15th, of one hun- 
dred and fifty ringleaders, in spite of which eame the 



Brigadier-General Frederick Funston 
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incendiary night fires of February 22d (see page 103), 
with an attempted uprising in Tondo, bringing a 
night of terror and suspense for all Manila, and one 
of tremendous exertion for the meager force of Amer- 
ican provost guards. Within the next three days 
twelve hundred additional arrests were made for sus- 
pected complicity in this plot. Dr. J. G. Schurman, 
Professor Dean C. Worcester and Honorable Charles 
Denby, constituting the civil members of the Philip- 
pine Commission sent out by President McKinley 




Signaling from the Tower of Caloocan Church to Manila Bay 
Spelling out a message to the monitor Monadnock over the intervening Filipino lines 

(the other members being General Otis and Admiral 
Dewey), arrived in Manila March 4th, and a month 
later the Commission issued its friendly proclamation 
to the natives, but without effecting any change in 
the situation. Meantime, on February 11th, Iloilo, the 
second port in the Philippines, had been occupied, 
the insurgents firing the town and retreating to some 
native towns near by. On February 24th a commis- 
sion of four from Negros reached Manila, and pledged 
the island's allegiance to the United States, which led 
to sending a battalion there on the fourth of March. 



On the twenty-fifth the gunboat Petrel took the 
town of Cebu, on Cebu island, without forcible resis- 
tance, permanent occupation by troops following 
later. On March 17th General Lagarda, a mestizo 
of considerable prestige in Manila, made his way to 
Malolos, and obtaining an interview with Aguinaldo 
sought to convince him that further resistance to the 
United States was useless. As the story goes, Agui- 
naldo listened to the end, then calmly ordered his 
guards to behead Lagarda, which they did. 

To resume consideration 
of the principal campaign, 
the detachments engaged in 
working their way eastward 
from Manila were with- 
drawn February 16th to 
convenient points upon and 
near the Pasig,General Mac- 
Arthur needing all the men 
who could be sent him. 
In every affair pushed back 
without serious difficulty, 
the Filipinos were invari- 
ably met again within a 
few miles, and, owing to the 
increasing heat and the 
nature of the country, cam- 
paigning against them was 
extremely arduous work. 
Coupled with the necessity 
of allowing the troops inter- 
vals of rest, there had to be 
organized supply and am- 
munition trains and a field- 
hospital service, all under 
conditions entirely new to 
the Americans. Xot until 
the twenty-sixth of March 
were the insurgents driven 
out of Polo, twelve miles 
north of Manila, after sharp 
fighting, in which Mac- 
Arthur's casualties aggre- 
gated about two hundred, including the colonel of 
the Twenty-second Infantry, Harry C. Egbert, who 
was killed. On the twenty-seventh Marilao, four miles 
north of Polo, was occupied after a further struggle, 
the reported casualties reaching about seventy. It was 
hoped the capture of Malolos, twenty-seven miles 
from Manila, and Agiiinaldo's headquarters since 
September, would come near ending the revolt; but 
when the capture was effected, on March 31st, the 
insurgents simply withdrew to a stronger position at 
Calumpit, six and one half miles to the northwest. 
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A Part of Lawton's Ammunition-train, Drawn by Carabaos, Some of Which Gave Out and Died 

HOT-SEASON CAMPAIGNING 



WHILE MacArthurs men were resting at and 
up toward Malolos — their rest comprising in- 
cessant vigilance, with heavy details for outpost and 
other wearing duty — Major-General Lawton (who had 
reached Manila March 10th) conducted an expedition 
to the southern and eastern shores of Laguna de Bay, 
meeting no opposition of any consequence, the tiny 
gunboats, or "tinclads," of the Americans quickly dis- 
persing such gathering of hostiles as could he found. 
He took Santa Cruz April 10th, and next day cap- 
tured a lot of barges and one Spanish gunboat on the 
lake. Unexpectedly recalled by General Otis, he was 
obliged to abandon the towns he had taken, because 
of lack of men to garrison them, but not until he had 
destroyed or rendered useless many miles of telegraph, 
thus making it difficult for the insurgent forces on the 
north to communicate with those on the south. Pur- 
suant to orders the proclamation of the Philippine 
Commission had been plentifully posted; as Lawton 
withdrew, the insurgents came back, and not content 
with tearing down the manifesto, they inclosed a 
number of copies in envelopes and forwarded them to 
headquarters in Manila by the hand of amigos, who 
claimed not to know what they were bringing. This 



was the second raid in the direction of the fertile and 
populous lake country, the first having taken place 
March 13th to 15th, under the command of Brigadier- 
General Wheaton, who, advancing along the Pasig, 
preceded by the gunboat Laguna de Bay firing right 
and left, took Guadalupe, Pasig, Pateros (which was 
burned), Taguig and other towns upon or near the 
Pasig delta, and General Otis had cabled these opera- 
tions as "the greatest victory since February 5th." 
General Lawton returned to Manila April 17th, 
and five days later started, by way of Novaliches, for 
Norzagary, some thirty miles northeast of Manila, 
whence he was to swing down upon the insurgent 
rear to the north of Calumpit. It was a forced march 
in the strictest sense, yet such were the difficulties 
to be overcome from the lack of roads through an 
unknown and densely wooded country that four days 
were consumed in reaching Norzagary. Under the 
overpowering heat some of the carabaos hauling 
ammunition-carts laid down in their tracks and died. 
The forces disputing Lawton's advance were easily 
brushed aside, and moving westward from Norzagary, 
on May 1st he took the town of Baliuag, the seat of 
a considerable industry in weaving Philippine hats, 
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and then other villages in the vicinity. In the mean- 
while two or three days had been lost by MacArthur 
in a movement toward the northeast, with view to a 
junction with Lawton, and on April 23d, in the 
vicinity of Quingua, four miles from Malolos, Colonel 
John M. Stotsenburg was killed, one of numerous 
casualties resulting from an ugly ambuscade. Hale's 
brigade reached the vicinity of Calumpit April 25th, 
capturing the outer trenches at a cost of six killed 
and twelve wounded. During the night the partially 
destroyed bridge over the Quingua river was repaired, 
enabling Wheaton's brigade to cross, and after a 
determined resistance the Filipinos, on the twenty- 



these, stripping off every stitch of clothing, swam 
across, carrying one end of a rope, which they fast- 
ened to a tree on the opposite bank, their comrades, 
meanwhile, pouring a heavy fire into the trenches to 
keep the Filipinos from rushing out and capturing 
them. By means of the rope attached to an impro- 
vised raft several companies of the Kansas regiment 
crossed the river, and gained a position enabling 
them to enfilade the insurgents, thus compelling 
them to abandon their trenches. The remainder of 
the brigade, after a precarious crossing on the bridge, 
encountered reinforcements coming to Calumpit from 
Macabebe, a few miles westward. These they forced 




American Troops Quartered at the Tribunal, Malolos 
The town of Malolos is twenty-seven miles from Manila, on the railway to Dagupan 



sixth, were driven from Calumpit, the Americans 
losing three killed and eleven wounded. Advancing 
along the railroad to the south bank of the Kio 
Grande de Pampanga, General Wheaton found the 
enemy so strongly intrenched on the north side that 
rifle-fire and artillery failed to dislodge them. The 
bridge over the river was badly damaged, and to cross 
it in face of the enemy's fire was impossible. 

Here occurred a deed of signal daring. At ten 
o'clock the next forenoon Colonel Funston (rewarded 
a few days later with an appointment as brigadier- 
general) called for volunteers to cross the river. 
From the number who offered he selected two, and 



back, then advanced to Apalit, north of Calumpit, 
expelling the enemy from three successive lines of 
trenches. On May 4th General Mac Arthur's column 
dislodged the insurgents under General Luna from 
their strong intrenchment two miles south of Santa 
Tomas, which is northwest of Apalit, and after repair- 
ing the bridge entered Santa Tomas at noon, to find 
the town on fire. In the afternoon it advanced to 
San Fernando, two miles further, where similar 
scenes were enacted. San F'ernando, an important 
town in the rich sugar districts of Pampangas prov- 
ince, was the most inviting camping-place the worn- 
out Americans had yet found, and .here MacArthur's 
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headquarters remained for the next eleven 

weeks, the men quartered, in part, in the 

huge sugar-warehouses. The rainy season 

was about beginning, and the volunteers, 

after several months of heroic service 

beyond the time for which they had 

enlisted, began to be concentrated at 

Manila for the return home. Their places 

were taken by reinforcements of regular 

troops who from now on, as also volun- 
teers after September, continued for 

months to arrive every week or two. 

At Manila the Spanish had transferred 

the Supreme Court to the American au- 
thorities (who promptly appointed six 

new judges, three American and three 

native) on April Kith. Four days pre- 
ceding that date Lieutenant James C. 

(lillmore, of the gunboat Yorktown, and 

a party of thirteen had landed in Baler 

bay, midway the eastern coast of Luzon, 

and been captured. On April 28th envoys 

from the insurgent General Luna had 

come into the American lines, requesting 

an armistice for three weeks, to enable 

the Revolutionary Congress to determine 

whether or not to continue the war, and 

similar requests were received on May 2d, 

13th and 19th. The members of one 

deputation were conveyed to Manila, where they' were was to promise full amnesty for unconditional surren- 

received with ceremonious courtesy, but no results der. On the twenty-fourth of May the last Spanish 

followed, as the utmost that General Otis could do garrison remaining in the archipelago was with- 
drawn, under arrangements 
with besieging insurgents. 
This was at Zamboanga, in 
Mindanao, where the garri- 
son had lingered some weeks 
at the request of General 
Otis, and meanwhile sus- 
tained a loss of nine killed 
and twenty-seven wounded, 
among the latter being 
their general, who died from 
his wound and was buried at 
Manila. For months there- 
after not one white soldier, 
Spanish or American, was 
on duty in Mindanao, the 
second in size of the Philip- 
pine islands. During May 
a marked divergence had 
developed between the views 

Bamboo Intrenchment of the Filipinos Across the Manila and Dagupan Railway °* ^ ne ciy il members of the 

The cannon is a bronze piece captured from the Spaniards, June, 1898 Philippine Commission and 
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those of the military governor, Major-General Otis, 
Admiral Dewey, the remaining member of the Com- 
mission, having started home on the Olympia on May 
20th. His successor in command of the Asiatic squad- 
ron, Bear- Admiral John C. Watson, reached Manila 
on the twentieth of the following month, and raised 
his flag on the Baltimore. 

Again taking up the main story of the campaign, 
Lawton's division returned on the twenty-fourth of 
May from an expeditionary movement eastward from 
San Fernando, again joining Mac Arthur" there. In 
twenty days' campaigning Lawton's men had marched 
one hundred and twenty-nine miles, won twenty-two 
fights, captured twenty-eight towns and destroyed 
300,000 bushels of rice. One of the towns taken the 



week previous, and then abandoned, was San Isidro, 
Aguinaldo's capital for a few clays after the fall of 
San Fernando. The main body of the insurgents 
had retreated northward to Tarlac, thirty miles or so 
beyond San Fernando, after tearing up three miles 
of the railroad, though Aguinaldo personally retired 
no farther at first than to Cabanatuan, twelve miles 
north, where he dissolved the Filipino Congress and 
resumed his authority of twelve months before as 
dictator, presumably on the plea of military necessity; 
and next he established headquarters at Tarlac. The 
death of General Luna, who had been killed in an 
altercation with Aguinaldo's bodyguard at San Isidro, 
distinctly strengthened Aguinaldo's position among 
his countrymen, and shortly he reconvened Congress. 




The Laguna de Bay, a Converted Spanish Gunboat 
This little craft rendered great execution in clearing the banks of the Pasig river and the lake towns of insurgents 

LAWTON'S WORK IN THE SOUTH 



JUNE 3d to 6th are the dates of a laborious expe- 
dition, under Lawton, eastward from Manila 
along the northern shore of Laguna de Bay, in the 
fruitless endeavor to drive the Filipino General Pio 
del Pilar down into the Morong peninsula, and bag 
his forces there. Cainta, Taitai, Antipolo, Teresa 
and Morong were occupied in succession, after more 
or less skirmishing, but only Morong was garrisoned, 
and that was burned in August and its site evacuated. 



The country is so mountainous and transportation 
proved so difficult that some of the wagons and 
ammunition had to be burned, and the heat was 
terrific; one evening the hospital tugs on the lake 
brought in five hundred prostrated men. On June 
10th the irrepressible Lawton undertook a movement 
planned to crush the insurgents threatening Manila 
from the south, and who were even in occupation of 
the site of Camp Dewey, thus rendering it impossible, 
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on Decoration Bay. to wreathe the soldiers' graves 
there, including the ones shown on page 20. A feint 
movement toward the lake, followed by most rapid 
countermarching, failed to cut off the insurgents, 
owing chiefly to the awful heat. Terrible were the 
hours on the desert behind Paranaque (see map on 
page 67), which place, as also Las Pinas, near by, the 
monitor Monadnock and gunboat Helena shelled all 
day from the bay, Captain Nichols, of the former, 
dying from sunstroke. Of this day's march John T. 
McCutcheon, a well-known war correspondent, wrote 
to the Chicago Record: "Long lines of men were 
exposed for over two hours out in the open, where the 
heat must have been as high as one hundred and 
twenty degrees. Every 
inch of shade afforded by 
the slightest shrub was 
packed with men. Scores 
of soldiers were stretched 
out gasping for water, 
while comrades, scarcely 
better off, were fanning 
them. When at last the 
march was resumed, at 
noon, the lines, were 
crowded with tottering, 
dizzy soldiers, who were 
fighting off complete 
prostration in the hope 
of finally reaching the 
distant shade near Par- 
anaque. Their campaign 
hats, of a sort that no 
army in the world has 
ever used in the tropics, 
afforded little protection; 
and there were no bana- 
na-leaves to be tucked, 
as usual, under the hat- 
brims to keep the sums 
scorching rays from their necks, 
hill, tearing their way through 
grass, went the men. There was not a drop of water 
for miles that could be drunk. The wake of the 
army was strewn with prostrated soldiers, while bands 
of insurgents were moving about ready to capture 
those left behind. Once or twice a short halt was 
made to clear the way of insurgents, but there was 
little push or spirit left in our staggering ranks. The 
hospital corps, while doing everything in their power 
to help the stricken soldiers, were not prepared for 
such wholesale prostrations. When a man could walk 
no further he was given such assistance as was possi- 
ble, then was told to keep with his other comrades 




Major-General Henry W. Lawton 



Up hill and down 
the tangled desert 



who had fallen out; and in this way the field behind 
the army was scattered with little groups of men who, 
by keeping together, prevented the insurgents from 
attacking them or picking them up as prisoners. I 
saw one man who was struggling to keep up with his 
regiment suddenly throw his arms above his head and 
fall unconscious to the ground. He was taken into 
the shade of a tree, where his moaning was pitiful. A 
Chinese coolie in the hospital service dropped dead 
from the heat, and another went mad. A soldier left 
behind unseen was picked up by the insurgents and 
killed, his mutilated body being found afterward." 
On June 13th the hardest battle yet fought 
occurred at a strategic position above Bacoor, one 

celebrated for the annihi- 
lation there of a Spanish 
battalion in 1896. It 
was the crossing of the 
Zapote river. Here the 
Filipinos not only fought 
behind strong intrench- 
ments, but used artillery 
with decided effect; but- 
after fifteen hours' fight- 
ing, part of it decidedly 
fierce, they were forced 
from their position and 
driven southward, with 
estimated losses of over a 
thousand. The Amer- 
icans lost about seventy. 
Following up this suc- 
cess, General Wheaton's 
brigade, on the fifteenth, 
occupied Imus, fifteen 
miles from Manila, the 
Filipinos removing what 
they could of their stores 
and ammunition-factory 
there, and blowing up 
the rest. On the nineteenth, in repelling an attack 
directed toward Imus,Wheaton lost twenty-eight men. 
At this time the northern insurgent forces were 
concentrated above San Fernando, toward which they 
continued to push their intrenchments closer and 
closer; and, though their few attacks were always and 
easily beaten off, they managed to keep MacArthur's 
men in constant suspense. On June 26th General 
Otis cabled that 30,000 "effective men" would suffice 
to end the war, which, allowing for necessary details 
and the sick, meant a total hardly less than 45,000. 
But even this greatly increased number the govern- 
ment at Washington was already taking steps to 
exceed, at a cost per man of $1,500 annually. 
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Infantry and Battery D, Sixth United States Artillery, on Outpost Duty Near San Fernando 

THE RAINY SEASON STATUS QUO 



THE second week of July brought rains so extra- 
ordinary for even the rainy season as to veto 
aggressive campaigning for months. In July the rain- 
fall was three times the average amount for the same 
month during thirty years previous, the accompany- 
ing typhoons being protracted and severe. In the 
trenches along the lines south of Manila the troops 
suffered indescribable discomfort. Bridges used for 
bringing supplies were washed away, and some of the 
companies were separated by streams six feet deep. 
In many cases the men slept with two or three feet 
of water under their bunks, which happily they had 
succeeded in elevating by means of boxes. The com- 
pany cooks, when preparing meals, stood knee-deep 
in water. On all sides the rice-fields, spreading to 
great distances, looked like genuine lakes. 

When the campaign thus closed the situation was 
such as to prove conclusively the need of a largely 
increased force if the Philippine conquest was to be 
carried through. A press dispatch from Hong-Kong, 
to which it had been forwarded by mail from Manila, 
to avoid military censorship, declared: "The out- 
look at present is more gloomy for ending the war 



speedily than ever before. The method of making 
raids into the country and then withdrawing, leaving 
the friendly natives at the mercy of the returning 
insurgents, has tended to alienate the population, 
while not materially weakening the insurgents, whose 
organization is still good. The troops in the north 
are in a had condition. Many of the soldiers have 
irritated hearts, by reason of over-exertion." 

Another journalist of high reputation, summariz- 
ing results up to June in a comprehensive and appar- 
ently unbiased statement, pointed out the bad effects 
of the lack of a definite policy by which the campaign 
had been characterized. He mentioned a series of 
towns which, on general principles, were destroyed, 
and one of them looted, by our forces in a single 
raid, this being followed by an interval of great 
consideration for the natives, and later by another 
period when sometimes a captured village was burned 
and sometimes it was not, with no apparent reason 
for sparing one any more than the other. Coming 
to the delicate subject of mutilations of the dead, he 
declared his conviction that, while there had undoubt- 
edly been such cases, they were isolated and wholly 
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exceptional ones; a few calloused men in either army clays, in which his men sometimes waded rice-fields 
had indulged in these crimes against humanity, but two or three feet deep in muddy water, he captured 



the vast majority on both sides had refrained from 
them. To the credit of our officers the barbarous 
practice a few of the American scouts had fallen into 
of cutting off the ears of the dead as trophies was 
sternly repressed as soon as it became known. The 
death sentence passed by a court-martial, in Septem- 
ber, on two soldiers for a heinous offense was a further 
vindication of American honor and its respect for 
the rights of the humblest. It was along the 
line of convincing the natives of our friendly 
intentions by suitable civil measures that the 
Philippine Commission chiefly based their 
expectation of securing American ascendancy 
in the Philippines. In August the Com- 
mission was ordered home, its president, Dr. 
Schurman, having already returned. 

Quoting again from the Chicago Tribune 
correspondence: "On a Philippines map sold 
out here something over two and a half feet 
square a man's forefinger could cover the ter- 
ritory now held by our forces in Luzon. The 
insurgents not only control over two thirds 
of the trackage of the only railroad in the 
islands, but they could outvote the Amer- 
icans at a directors' meeting in the interests 
of the road, as they are in possession of three 
fourths of the rolling stock. They have twen- 
ty-seven of the road's locomotives, while the 
Americans have four. Reports continually 
come from Baliuag that the town is surround- 
ed by the enemy and is about to be assaulted, 
though the garrison express no fears. Sup- 
plies and mail carried over to 'Baliuag from 
the railroad require an escort of not less than 
one hundred and fifty men, who are invari- 
ably attacked somewhere along the road, and 
sometimes both going and coming. An officer 
just down from San Fernando says that the 
insurgents in that vicinity never relax their 
vigilance; their sharpshooters and skirmishers 
are always in evidence, and frequently the 
showing of a head will draw four or five shots 
in a twinkling. To meet these conditions 
the garrison at San Fernando must be perpetually on 
the alert. Day and night, under the boiling sun or 
in inky darkness, in muddy trenches and under pelt- 
ing rains, there must always be a sufficient number 
of sturdy hearts and sleepless eyes to meet what- 
ever manoeuver the enemy makes. The whole town 
is a firing-line, and there is absolute safety nowhere." 

On the ninth of August MacArthur moved from 
San Fernando, and after a running fight of three 



Angeles, nine miles further north on the railroad. 
Here he established headquarters for the rest of the 
rainy season, subject constantly to great annoyance in 
protecting his communications. Once the insurgents 
descended on the railroad twelve miles in his rear, 
and tore up three miles of it, and September 2 2d, not 
far from Angeles, they blew up a train bringing Amer- 
ican supplies, and killed six soldiers and six native 




Convalescent Hospital at Ermita, Overlooking Manila Bay 

mechanics among its passengers. He drove them out 
of their position at Porac, a few miles northwestward, 
on September 28th, and three weeks later with Gen- 
eral Lawton made a further advance up the railroad. 
In October there were a few days' fighting — mainly 
skirmishing, of course — at various points nine to 
sixteen miles south of Manila, where the Americans 
were forced to assume the aggressive, because the 
enemy had again insinuated themselves into several 
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villages from which they had been driven in June. 
Nothing hardly could be more misleading than many 
of the head-lines respecting these affairs in the daily 
press. Americans owe it to their common sense to 
make use of their Philippine maps. 

Meantime a few desultory bombardments in Subig 
bay, Lingayen gulf and elsewhere occurred, but they 
must be considered trivial incidents in a war of gen- 
eral conquest. The same remark applies to the petty 



attacks of the Filipinos on various American posi- 
tions; their capture, toward the end of September, of 
a tiny gunboat, the Urdeneta (afterward recovered 
in a damaged condition) at the northwest angle of 
Manila bay; and their return to our lines, on Septem- 
ber 30th, of fourteen American soldiers, captured 
stragglers. The unwillingness of the masses to accept 
American rule was offset by encouraging results in 
reorganizing certain towns on the basis of autonomy. 




Courtesy of Andmte and Reeves 



Threading a Mountain Road in Central Luzon 



LUZON : PHYSICAL FEATURES, BANDITS AND RAILWAY 



LUZON, the theater of so much unhappy strife, is 
the largest, the most variedly beautiful and fer- 
tile and best developed of the Philippine islands, with 
an area of something between 40,000 and 50,000 
square miles. What may be called its trunk extends 
from north to south about three hundred and forty 
miles. The peninsula, remarkably broken in outline, 
that forms "southeast Luzon" approximates two hun- 
dred and fifty miles in length, and represents an 
unknown number of islands consolidated ages ago by 
upheaval from the sea and by vast deposits of vol- 
canic matter. Here, as elsewhere throughout the 
archipelago, the volcanic deposits, under the action of 
the elements and amid the life-giving influences of 
the oceanic tropics, have acquired a hot-bed fertility 
and become a mammoth conservatory of blossomed 



and verdurous delight. Scores of extinct and live 
volcanoes, in addition to those described on page 19, 
have been mapped in Luzon, from Mount Cagua, in 
the extreme northeast, to Mount Bulusan, in the 
extreme southeast, which, after remaining for a long 
time dormant, began again to smoke in 1852. 

Between the bay of Lingayen on the west and the 
Pacific on the east stretches the high, irregular range 
(inadequately shown on current maps) of the Caballo 
mountains, forming the principal watershed of 
Luzon, and interposing what, under the Spanish 
regime, w r as an impassable barrier between the prov- 
inces north of it and those to the south. Across its 
densely wooded steeps a very few mountain trails and 
a single line of telegraph afford the only means of 
communication. To these mountains the Filipino 
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Junta had special reference when notifying the world 
that Aguinaldo could retire, if necessary, into inac- 
cessible retreats, thence to wage guerilla warfare 
indefinitely. Korthward and southward from the 
Caballo mountains extend the main cordilleras, one 
overlooking the Pacific and one the China sea, with 
a shorter range in the north, midway the two. The 
spreading plains between these north and south 
ranges possess extraordinary fertility, especially those 
watered by the Eio Grande de Pampanga and the 
Cagayan river and their affluents. The Cagayan is 



are an important strain, and they take to mining 
industries more kindly than any other. Luzon has 
more well-peopled towns than all the other islands 
-put together, but trustworthy statistics are lacking. 
An 1898 government bulletin credited Laoag with 
30,642 inhabitants, Banang 35,598, Batangas 35,587, 
and Lipa 43,408, though the extent of the suburban 
areas included in each case is left to conjecture. Taal, 
with its suburbs, approximates 50,000. Aparri, at 
the mouth of the Cagayan, is clearly destined to 
increased commercial importance, while Sual, in the 




the largest river of Luzon, having a length of over 
two hundred miles, some sixty of them navigable by 
small steamers. Its valley is the tobacco garden of 
the Philippines, the valley of the Pio Grande de Pam- 
panga a sugar region, and that of the Agno a leading 
rice district. Everywhere the rivers serve as high- 
ways, in most sections the only ones. Owing chiefly 
to lack of roads there are many abandoned or neg- 
lected estates in Luzon, so that at least one half the 
island lies agriculturally dormant. 

The population of Luzon is variously given at 
1,500,000 to 3,000,000. While it is very mixed, 
the Tagals greatly preponderate. The Ilocans in the 
north are the largest and sturdiest in build among 
the Philippine Malays, but in mental average and 
general adaptability they rank lower than either the 
Tagals or Visayans. According to press accounts 
their interest in Aguinaldo's cause was acquiescent 
rather than active. In southeast Luzon the Bicols 



bay of Lingayen, has fallen into decay since Dagupan 
became the railway terminus. The eastern coast has 
only villages. Shut in by the mountain ranges to a 
mere fringe of coast, the settlements there are also off 
the routes of commerce. 

In the province of Morong, anticipatively but two 
hours' ride from Manila, are high altitudes offering 
the same life-giving coolness to white residents that 
Victoria Peak does for those at Hong-Kong. Here is 
Antipolo, thousands of feet above the sea, the most 
famous place of pilgrimage in the Philippines, except- 
ing Cebu. The enshrined brazen image of the Virgin, 
very nearly life size, has been the reputed subject of 
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scores, and the producer of thousands, of miracles. 
Originally brought from Mexico in 1636, it crossed 
the ocean six times afterward in the capacity of pro- 
tectress of the yearly galieon (see page 65), and in- 
1672 was finally escorted by a joyous multitude to its 
present resting-place, "birds, beasts, flowers, hills and 
waters greeting her as she journeyed." The annual 
fiesta of the Virgin of Antipolo occurs in May, and 
in ordinary times is attended by thousands of pil- 
grims, who leave not less than $30,000 behind them 
for board, rosaries, holy pictures and sacred knick- 
knacks generally, some of them, moreover, piously ful- 



of coping with these outlaws devolved on the civil 
guards, who really did arrest some of them occasion- 
ally; but the culprits — either for a moneyed consid- 
eration or through fear of their comrades' vengeance 
— were oftener set free than punished. Such arrests 
were generally made among a class of sneaking des- 
peradoes who live scattered among the honest vil- 
lagers, and repair to the marauders' rendezvous only 
when some deviltry is on foot. Pillage and capture 
for ransom-money are the ordinary game of the 
brigands, though murder occasions them no scruples. 
Once, at least, they abducted a priest from Manila. 






«***«** 




Drying- yard in the Sugar District of Pampangas 
The square and oblong dark-colored patches covering the drying-yard are little piles of raw sugar 



filling previous vows to climb the steep ascent to the 
church — trying to a pedestrian — upon their knees. 
Entrancing are the mountain views to be enjoyed 
from this region, taking in the great plain of Manila, 
the bay and the green heights of Mariveles beyond, 
while behind stretch what seem illimitable reaches of 
forested mountains. But danger from banditti is 
nowhere greater in all Luzon than it is just here. 
Dating from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century brigandage became a popular profession with 
certain dare-devil spirits, its chief attraction being 
the life of freedom which it offered, especially free- 
dom from any tribute to alien masters. The duty 



The protracted fighting along its line has made 
"the railroad" a familiar Philippine term. The better 
to locate it for ordinary readers it is often designated 
the Manila and Dagupan railroad, but its office in 
Manila bears the simple and ultra-English sign of 
"Railway Company, Limited, H. L. Higgins, C. E." 
Construction began in 1887, and the first section was 
opened for traffic in 1890. For its whole length of 
one hundred and twenty-three miles it is a well-built 
single-track road, with steel rails, bridges of stone 
or iron, substantial stations nowhere more than four 
miles apart, and English engines and coaches, the 
former capable of making forty-five miles an hour. 
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It was built at a total cost of eleven million pesos 
(Spanish dollars), by an English company that was 
organized by the able civil engineer named above, 
and who, the husband of an accomplished Spanish 
lady, has keen manager of the road from the start. 
The Manila government assisted not only by giving 
the right of way and making valuable concessions of 
land, but by guaranteeing eight per cent per annum 
upon the capital stock for ninety-nine years, at the 
end of which time the road is to become state prop- 
erty; and in this deal the American government, of 
course, has taken the place of the Spanish. The 
yearly earnings afforded more than eight per cent 
dividends up to 1899, and during the war beginning 
in February of that year snug payments were received 
for transportation from both the American and the 
Filipino governments. The road carried 800,000 
passengers in 1894, after which this branch of traffic 
fell off somewhat on account of a tax of ten per cent 



placed upon it by the government. The freight 
business in normal times reaches about 220,000 tons 
annually. Dagupan, the northern terminus, is on a 
branch of the river Agno, very near the gulf of Lin- 
gayen, whence steamers run in and land. 

The railway runs through a country of garden-like 
richness, producing enormous quantities of sugar, 
rice, coffee, cotton, indigo, etc. That its commercial 
value was fully appreciated by the insurgents appears 
from their leaving it undisturbed except as military 
exigencies led to tearing it up here and there, and 
crippling some of the bridges. From the start it was 
operated almost exclusively by native help, even to 
manning the telegraph instruments. Among the 
extensions and new connecting lines proposed, and 
which would be most valuable in the development of 
the island, are: From Manila to Batangas, south; 
Dagupan to Laoag, north; Guiginto (near Malolos) to 
Cagayan valley, northeast; Manila to Antipolo, east. 




Courtesy of Andreafc and Keeves 

Coaches of the Manila and Dagupan Railway 
They are English-built, divided into compartments and with doors on the sides. The road is operated by native employees 
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ON THE west coast of Luzon, about thirty miles 
above the bay of Manila, is Subig bay, reported 
on by Admiral Dewey, in August, 1898, as follows: 
"This is decidedly the best harbor in the Philippines, 
having no equal as a coaling station or naval and 
military base. The entrances are narrow, the shores 
bold, the water deep, the bay land-locked and easily 
defended from attack by water or land, and the fresh- 
water supply is ample. As it is just off the trade 
route between Manila and China and Japan it stra- 
tegically commands Manila. It is at Subig that the 

10 



Spanish government had planned to place its princi- 
pal naval arsenal in the East. Already a great deal 
of money had been expended, many buildings erected 
and much work done. A contract was made with an 
English company to construct a floating dock of 
12,000 tons capacity. Some of the material has been 
delivered and payments made. The arsenal is on the 
south side of the harbor, at the village of Olongapo. 
It is expected that a connection will be made with 
the railroad, thus putting Subig within easy reach of 
Manila." Here Dewey first sought the Spanish fleet. 
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Field Telegraph Station of United States Signal Corps Near Angeles 



On the other hand, it is urged that the land about 
Subig bay runs very abruptly down to the sea; that 
is, the hinterland is very hilly, there being no stretch 
of flat land whatever extending back from the bay. 
But the objectors 
admit the port is 
an excellent one, 
amply protected 
from winds sweep- 
ing the China sea. 

Seventy miles 
directly south of 
Manila is the large 
and thinly popula- 
ted island of Min- 
doro, in the same 
undeveloped con- 
dition, except at 
certain points on 
the coast, as it was 
three hundred 
years ago. For the 
most part moun- 
tainous and cov- 
ered with dense 
forests, it abounds 
in the more level 
parts on the coast 
with marshes, and 
is considered very 



unhealthful. Tagal set- 
tlements mark the coast, 
while sparsely scattered 
throughout the interior 
is a low type of Malays, 
speaking a peculiar lan- 
guage and living in a 
miserable manner upon 
what they can raise by 
the rudest of agriculture. 
Jungle products, such as 
rattan and woods, make 
up most of the few ex- 
ports. The sago-palm 
grows abundantly all 
over the island, and sago- 
flour forms the staff of 
life for the wild inland 
tribes, concerning whom 
very little is known. The 
few Spanish settlements 
occur on the eastern and 
the northern shores, Cal- 
apan, the capital, being 



on the latter. By steamer it is ninety-six miles from 
Manila, and it is credited with a population of nearly 
6,000. Timber merchants, a few of them, have made 
fortunes in Mindoro, whose hard woods are numerous 




Forest in the Interior of Mindoro Island, Off the Southwest Coast of Luzon 
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and very fine. Some sugar plantations along the 
coast were once highly profitable, despite droughts. 
In Manila the impression prevails that Mindoro is 
rich in minerals. Some consider it a promising field 
for gold prospecting, and all are sure it has coal to 
burn. A few years ago the ship Richard Parsons, 
from Nantucket, Massachusetts, was wrecked on the 
west coast, and Captain Joy, the master, and his crew 
were obliged to cross to the east side to get passage 
to Manila, living for seventeen days on wild fruits and 
nuts. In crossing a mountain range they came at 
one place upon great ledges of outcropping coal, 
thousands of tons of it broken off and lying at the 



the Calamiaiies lead is the collecting of edible birds'- 
nests for the export trade with China. (See page 171.) 
Long and slender stretches wild and unexplored 
Palawan (or Paragua), shutting in the Sulu sea upon 
the west. It is inhabited by savage Malay tribes and 
negritos, with their hybrids, and along the shores 
at the south end by the detestable Moros. A central 
mountain range extends its whole length. On either 
side are ten or a dozen small Spanish towns, the most 
important being Puerto Princesa, a penal settlement, 
where the convicts Avere put to work on the surround- 
ing sugar estates. Taking advantage of the fine har- 
bor, the Spaniards here constructed a small naval 




Rear View of Nine-inch-gun Battery on the Luneta, Manila 
Showing bomb-proof casemate, and American sentry receiving instructions from the officer of the guard 



foot of the cliff. No sooner was the discovery reported 
than the whole region was set apart as a government 
reservation, but as no steps were ever taken to develop 
it, Manila still depends upon Australian coal mined 
almost two thousand miles away. 

The Calamianes group of islands, southwest of 
Mindoro, formed, with the Cuyos islands and the 
northern part of Palawan, a Spanish province having 
its capital at Taitai, on Palawan. Better settled than 
either Mindoro or Palawan, they are hilly and broken, 
and girt about with reefs and rocks. The principal 
industry is grazing, beef being shipped on the hoof 
to the Manila market. Another industry in which 



station, which aided them considerably in maintaining 
their hard-earned supremacy over the Moro pirates. 
So good an authority as Foreman told the Amer- 
ican Commissioners at Paris: "Palawan is worth- 
less. The whole west coast can hardly be approached 
to within less than three miles; here and there shoals 
are found, but such extremely careful navigation is 
required that the harbors are practically useless. The 
island produces very little. I have been across it. I 
went with bearers and walked across it." Exagger- 
ated ideas of Palawan's strategical importance for- 
merly obtained at Washington, partly due, perhaps, 
to reports that Germany had sought to buy it from 
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Spain. "Five bays and ten anchorages on the west 
coast" had been dwelt upon, especial stress being laid 
on Malampaya sound, concerning which a bureau 
chief testified before the American Peace Commis- 
sioners: "This presents one of the most valuable 
sites for a naval station of any harbor of which I have 
knowledge. In this respect it is sufficiently valuable 
to excite the cupidity of any nation. It is nineteen 
miles deep, with a width of from two to four miles, 
the entrance six tenths of a mile wide, and between 
bold and high headlands. The interior sound is 
surrounded by highlands, is well wooded, and affords 
an abundance of good water, and it is the best place 



The predominant tribe north of the Moro end of 
the island is spoken of as the Tageannas, who are 
unadulterated Malays slowly yielding to the impress 
of civilization. A curious half-breed race, the Tag- 
buanas, catch fish by throwing a certain poison into 
shallow water, causing them to rise to the surface, 
where they are easily taken. "Everywhere in the 
interior the people seem wretchedly poor/' wrote the 
naturalist Claes Ericsson, who visited southern Pal- 
awan in 1894. "Their habitations were the worst 
hovels 1 had seen in the Far East. These aborig- 
ines have no settled place of abode. They some- 
times throw a hut together, cultivate a tiny plot of 




A Reserve Picket-post Near Manila 
The pair of natives under the clump of bamboos have already disposed of their vegetables to the guards 



for supplies on the western coast. The Malampaya 
river empties into the inner sound, and boats ascend 
it for two miles, whence a good foot-path leads to 
the eastern shore, distant only two miles further. In 
this respect it is like Ulugan bay, farther south, which 
is said to be three miles from the eastern shore, with 
a good road the entire distance. . . . Both the 
eastern and western shores of Palawan are more or 
less fringed with shoals, rocks and islets, making 
navigation with the present charts dangerous in 
places, particularly on the west shore. The Philip- 
pine islands are not well surveyed, and it is unknown 
dangers that shipmen fear the most/' 



ground for a year, then move on. The majority are 
always wandering about. These aborigines must be 
very near the bottom of the human scale. I have 
watched them sleeping around a fire at night, in as- 
much security as they ever know, and their tiny limbs, 
never still, were always quivering and stretching, and 
at the least sound in the jungle they were on their 
feet, wide awake, ready to flee. A mysterious people,, 
uncanny, scarcely human, yet, in comparison with 
their Moro masters, honest and trustworthy. As for 
the Moros, they appear to do no work at all. When 
they are not robbing inland natives they pass the 
time in lament for the good old days when they,. 
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the Orang Laut (Men of the Sea), ruled the waters 
far and near. The piratical spirit survives in vigor. 
"At Marangas, my base of operations, the settle- 
ment comprised two houses occupied by Chinamen, 
and a stockade less than a hundred yards square, 
containing a hut for the officer in command, one for 
the garrison of thirty soldiers, and another for the 
stores. At each corner of the stockade rose a grass- 
thatched watch-tower, occupied night and day by 
sentries, with loaded rifles, lest the Moros should 
attempt a surprise. There was scarcely any food to 
be had for love or monev. Mosquitoes swarmed as I 
think they do nowhere else on earth. One morning 
I counted thirteen alligators marching in a troop 
along the beach toward the mouth of a small river. 
Ants, millions of them, were everywhere that an ant 



can crawl — in the soup, the jam, the bed, one's shirt, 
on the table — and a species more venomous I never 
encountered. My men from Manila suffered terribly. 
Scarcely an inch of their bodies escaped, and the 
wounds, if rubbed, suppurated like small-pox. To 
crown all, Marangas is notorious for a special kind of 
fever of virulent character. Half the garrison were 
down while I was there, and their commander was 
hardly ever well. The Chinamen were engaged in 
the dammar trade, which is carried on in a rather 
peculiar manner. The Sultan will not allow the 
interior natives to sell their resin to the Celestials 
direct; they must dispose of it to the Moros who 
dwell on the coast, and these do the trading w T ith the 
Chinamen. Of course, the poor natives are plundered 
shamefully/' The Sultan referred to dwelt close by. 




The New Cathedral at Iloilo 
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THE collective name for the important central 
islands lying between southeast Luzon and Min- 
danao is the Visayas. (For their areas see page 17.) In 
commercial usage they include not only the official 
"Government of the Visayas" given on page 29, but 
also the Komblon islands and Masbate. Especially 
important are Panay, Negros and Cebu islands, which 
together produce the major part of the Philippine 
sugar crop, marketing it at Iloilo, the second port 
for commerce in the archipelago. Here the planta- 



tion methods and the factories .are more nearly up to 
date than in Luzon, and in consequence the Yisayan 
sugars are in better demand. Samar and Leyte, more 
backward, ship large quantities of excellent Manila 
hemp, mostly to Manila, though some of it goes to the 
port of Cebu. The Eomblon, Masbate and neighbor- 
ing small islands support large herds of cattle, and 
they dispose of their products almost altogether in 
Manila. Masbate is peculiarly well off for good har- 
bors. The tail of a typhoon is liable at any time to 
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Harbor and Southern Part of Iloilo 
Showing the sheet-iron roofs which are much in vogue in all the Visayan ports 



pass over the more northern Visayas, but shippers 
give less thought to typhoons than to the southwest 
monsoons, which sometimes blow with great force, as 
many a seasick passenger on the provincial steamers 
could testify. The Visayas have (or had) cable com- 
munication with Manila, and would now enjoy others 
had not the cable-steamer Hooker been wrecked. 

These central islands are peopled mainly by the 
Visayans, a branch of the Malay stock cognate with 
the Tagal, which it probably outnumbers. The Vis- 
ayans, however, lack the decisiveness and energy of 
the Tagals, and are less hospitable, some writers char- 
acterizing them as mercenary, callous and uncouth. 
Except some wild tribes of interior Negros they have 
all been Catholicized, and are docile and easily man- 
aged. During the last fifty years of Spanish rule they 
took no part in the insurrections, save in Cebu, in 
1896, and then through the influence of Tagal emis- 
saries, who accomplished little except 
to provoke a destructive bombardment 
of the town of Cebu from Admiral 
Montojo. Says Professor Worcester: 
"The average Visayan with a couple of 
bushels of shelled corn or a measure 
of rice in the house, and a bit of dried 
fish for dessert, wisely lies on the floor, 
smokes his cigarette, thrums his guitar 
and composes extemporary songs on 
current events. His wife does the 
cooking and brings the water. When 
the provisions give out it will be soon 
enough to look for more." Formerly 
the Moros were a constant dread on 
every Visayan beach as soon as the 
southwest monsoon set in. Watch- 



towers were built in many 
places, from which the out- 
looks gave warning to the 
neighboring districts of the 
marauders' approach. But 
this sort of thing came to 
an end soon after 1870, the 
Spanish gunboats, aided to 
some extent by the British, 
punishing the pirates severe- 
ly, and then the authorities 
keeping them down (and the 
United States has followed 
suit) through a moneyed 
arrangement with His High- 
ness, the Sultan of Sulu. 

Well under cultivation, 
the island of Panay has no 
aboriginal woods of any con- 
sequence remaining, except in its most backward por- 
tions, toward the west and northwest. Tt contains no 
volcanoes, but its surface is much broken by mountain 
ranges running in all directions, and feeding with 
their springs innumerable small streams that form 
an important factor in the great fertility of the island. 
Sugar is the product chiefly raised, with considerable 
amounts of tobacco, abaca (Manila hem])), rice and 
maize, and somewhat of cotton, cacao and pepper. 
Cattle-raising also has attention. The manufacture 
of native fabrics — pina, jusi and sinamay — is carried 
on with such activity, especially in Iloilo (outside of 
which it is hardly more than a home industry), as 
to give them creditable prominence in the exports. 
Panay supports a population of about 900,000. 

Iloilo, with a present population of not exceeding 
15,000 inhabitants, dates its importance from the 
opening of the port to all nations. It stands on a 




On the Beach at Romblon, on Romblon Island 
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low, swampy flat, on the right hank of the little Iloilo 
river, while a sand-pit promontory extending beyond 
it is the site of a defensive fort, with deep water close 
by. The better class of houses are built with stout 
wooden posts reaching to the roof, stone walls carried 
to the living-floor, and sheet-iron roofs that glare 
fiercely hot under the midday sun. The native 
dwellings are the usual style of nipa huts. A long 
line of "godowns" (warehouses) abutting upon the 
wharves gives evidence of the large exporting trade. 
Besides merchants and commission merchants, sugar 
dealers and money-lenders, the business directory of 
Iloilo contains several drug firms, chemists, photog- 
raphers, physicians and veterinary surgeons, solicitors, 
teachers, music-teachers and contractors, brick and 
pottery manufacturers, carriage-builders, hat-makers, 
trimming manufacturers, tailors, tramway and steam- 
ship owners, and a branch bank. The town suffered 
severely from the fire of February 12, 1899, at the 
American occupation, but the cathedral and seminary 
escaped, as also some of the public buildings. There 
are several foreign consulates here. The inevitable 
British club, with its abundant hospitality, billiard- 
tables and stale newspapers, and its counterpart 
among the Germans, constitute the magnetic social 
centers for the foreigners engaged in business. 

The high, wooded island of Guimaras, across the 
narrow strait, besides affording the harbor a first-class 
protection against the southwest monsoons, and giv- 
ing to the outlying town an always picturesque land- 
scape in sight from every quarter, acts as a kind of 



Iloilo, Looking South Toward Guimaras Island 

funnel, so that Iloilo has the unspeakable comfort 
of a constant breeze. The climate is decidedly more 
•bearable than Manila's, but the fact that the spring 
tides cover the whole town with water is a serious 
drawback. The scarcity of drinking-water is obviated 
by bringing it across from Guimaras in tank-boats. 
By steamship Iloilo is called three hundred and fifty- 
five miles from Manila. The means of communica- 
tion with the interior are wretchedly poor. During 
the rainy season the country roads are practically 
impassable, and this, as everywhere in the Philip- 
pines, seriously retards the development of agricul- 
ture and commerce. The populous native towns of 
Jaro and Molo are respectively two and one half and 
four miles from Iloilo, with which, but for the dis- 
turbed condition of affairs, the former would ere now 
have been connected by the electric tramway, for 
which a concession was obtained in 1896. In these 
two towns live the mestizo-Chinese middlemen of the 
island, some of them very wealthy, as also a number of 
planters owning sugar estates in Negros, but prefer- 
ring to reside where it is more secure and healthful. 



NEGROS, CEBU, LEYTE AND SAMAR 



NEGEOS is of great agricultural importance, and 
in the production of sugar it leads. In places 
considerable coffee is raised. Up to about 1830 
Negros remained as little known as Mindanao is now, 
and chiefly passed as a refuge and hiding-place for 
criminals and hard-pressed opponents of government 



misrule. On the introduction of inter-island steam- 
ers, in 1853, a change took place, which was followed 
by other changes as soon as the piratical raids of the 
Moros could be countervailed or stopped, until now, 
notwithstanding its occasional outbreaks of brigan- 
dage, most parts of the island are well under control. 
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Huge forests still cover the interior, and though the 
hill-men have never been subdued, these unsophis- 
ticated savages make little or no trouble when left 
alone. How the Spanish gentry handled them was 
shown when a Castilian friend accompanied Professor 
Worcester into the mountains, taking a hunting-piece 
along, to put some shot, he said, into the first one he 
came across, for the fun of seeing him run! 

The capital of Negros was originally located at 
Jimamailan, but the governor having been murdered, 
in 1844, in an uprising caused by arbitrary impress- 
ments for road-building and for private enterprises, 



In the island of Cebu, which has scarcely half the 
extent of Negros, the original forests have nearly all 
been cut away, and there is little arable land not 
under cultivation. Sugar is the principal crop, abaca 
and maize coming next. Cebu has no volcanoes, and 
the mountain ranges are mostly low. The coasts are 
high, the rivers of small importance. Gold and lead 
have been found in the island in small quantities, 
and while petroleum-beds are known to exist, they 
remain undeveloped. A carboniferous formation 
extends over the greater part of the island, and at a 
great many points outcroppings have been worked, 




Working Up Squared Timber Into Lumber 
There is very little machinery in the Philippines, the universal dependence being hand labor 



his successor changed it to Bacolod, on the northwest 
coast, opposite Iloilo. This town, three hundred and 
seventy-nine miles from Manila, with 6,300 inhab- 
itants, has some good public buildings and fine private 
residences, but in the harbor the water is so shallow 
that large vessels have to lighter everything at half 
a mile from shore. Some twenty-five miles southwest 
of Bacolod, in the midst of almost impenetrable for- 
ests, towers the volcano of Malaspina, one of the great 
landmarks of the central Philippines. It is said to 
still continually groan and shake. In the mountains, 
especially in the south, deer and wild hogs abound. 



mostly in a small way; but true coal has no more been 
found here than anywhere else in the Philippines. 
What is found is a pitchy lignite of superior quality, 
yet containing scarcely two thirds the per cent ot 
carbon that true coal does. The discovery of coal in 
Cebu dates from 1827. The government attached so 
much importance to it as to decree a monopoly, 
which, however, was soon abandoned. When the 
industry was thrown open to all comers coal-mining 
became the rage, and one or two companies expended 
large amounts of money on their concessions; but the 
absence of roads and the necessity of investing large 
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sums in railways, in order to compete with Australian 
and Japanese coal, soon caused a reaction, and most 
of the workings were abandoned. Nevertheless, in 
peaceful times Cebu ships thousands of tons of its 
excellent lignite to Manila annually, and near the 
town of Cebu a little coal railroad has been almost 
completed. 

The town just mentioned, having a population 
approximating (with its suburbs) 40,000, and situated 
four hundred and sixty miles from Manila, is the 
capital. It marks the site of the first Spanish settle- 
ment in the Philippines, is the seat of a bishopric, 



Visayas," though the administration of Visayan rev- 
enue was removed to Manila as far back as 1840. It 
is the Mecca of all devout Filipinos, for the cathedral 
contains a shrine of the Most Holy Child of Cebu, 
an image of the Infant Jesus, which is the most sacred 
of Philippine statues, and tradition says was found on 
the shore of this island by a soldier hundreds of years 
ago. It is of ebony and only fifteen inches high, but 
it is covered with silver trinkets and other offerings. 
The patronal fiesta occurs on the twentieth of Jan- 
uary, when the official honors of a field-marshal were 
formerly rendered the sacred presence by lines of 




The First Decoration Day in Manila, May 30, 1899 
The cemetery where the American soldiers bury their dead is situated on the highest ground adjoining the city 



and has a fine cathedral and several churches. It is 
well built, and the roads in the vicinity are good. 
The port was opened to foreign trade in 1842, the first 
in the archipelago after Manila, to which it ranks 
next as a hem]) center. In sugar exporting it comes 
third, or next after lloilo. The white houses of the 
town come almost to the water's edge, and with the 
churches are beautifully set off, when viewed from a 
ship in the harbor, against the dark green mountains 
in the background. Cebu in Spanish times was the 
center of administration for the "Government of the 



troops drawn up for review, and when its devotees 
thronged the town from hundreds of miles away. 

The islet of Mactan, close by, consists of an old 
coral reef eight or ten feet above sea-level. At the 
northern edge stands an ancient dilapidated convent, 
The greater part of the island is covered with a 
growth of aquatic mangroves, the rest with cocoanut 
plantations. On its west coast Magellan was killed, 
amid the circumstances mentioned on page 11. 

Leyte and Samar are so much out of the way of 
Philippine tourists they would be almost unknown 
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were it not for their large shipments of hemp — sup- 
plemented with sugar, cocoanuts and a few other 
products— chiefly to . Cebu, but in part to Manila. 
In the Filipino-American war they were scarcely 
heard of. Both islands are mountainous, with high, 
steep coasts in most places dangerous of approach. 







A Mango- tree 
This fine specimen was photographed on the island 

The capital of Leyte is Tacloban, on the northeastern 
coast, by steamer three hundred and thirty-eight miles 
from Manila. It contains a population of about 6,000. 
"A number of hemp storehouses line the water-front, 
and, as usual, the ever-present Chinese are the central 
figures of the commercial part of the community." 
From Tacloban northeast to Catbalogan, the cap- 



itaPof Samar, the steamer passes amid a continuous 
archipelago of little high and richly wooded islands, 
with nipa huts and crops of abaca everywhere in 
evidence. Catbalogan is known in the inter-island 
trade as quite a hemp port, and in front of many 
houses the white fiber during most of the year can 
be seen hanging out on long 

— —*~ """""! lines of liana or rope, to dry. 

Its population slightly ex- 
ceeds that of Tacloban, and 
its distance from Manila is 
the same. Samar is visited 
yearly with devastating tor- 
nadoes, and neither it nor 
Leyte has any roads to speak 
of. In both islands, but es- 
pecially in Samar, the high 
mountains and thick forests 
of the interior shelter vari- 
ous savage tribes unvisited as 
yet by whites. What is be- 
lieved to be the largest exist- 
ing species of eagle an Eng- 
lish naturalist discovered, in 
1896, on Samar, where it 
lives above the level of the 
boundless forests, and is said 
to feed upon monkeys. It 
weighs from sixteen to twen- 
ty pounds, while the average 
weight of a golden eagle, 
the type of its species, is but twelve. More powerful 
than even the harpy eagle, it has a deep and extra- 
ordinarily formidable beak, well matched by its tre- 
mendous claws. The single specimen which the 
naturalist obtained was disabled by a buckshot in the 
neck, and was taken down with extreme difficulty 
from the tree to which it clung, by a native hunter. 
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SULU PEARL-FISHERIES: THE MOROS 



THE pleasant navigation of the Sulu sea may 
serve to make it a favorite stage, perhaps, in the 
trips of the coming equatorial steamship line that 
will be scheduled, as soon as the Nicaragua canal is 
finished, to circumnavigate the globe in eighty days; 
and personally conducted parties in less haste may 
even have a day's excursion thrown in for a glimpse of 
the pearl-fisheries. This is one of the extremely few 
industries to which that unspeakable loafer, the Moro, 
is willing to turn his hand, and as a diver he ranks 
with the best of the Ceylonese, who stay under water 
from two to three minutes. All pearls above a cer- 
tain size supposedly went, till very recently, to the 



Sultan of Sulu, who is the lord paramount of the 
Mohammedan tribes in general throughout the south- 
ern Philippines. 

The decline of the pearl-fisheries of Ceylon and the 
Persian gulf led to a great development of those in 
Australian and Sulu waters, though the English com- 
panies specially interested, like the American monop- 
oly handling the sealing business of Alaska, have 
carefully avoided taking the public into their con- 
fidence. A great London jewelry firm is said to 
control this line of enterprise in the Far East, and 
to direct the annual cruises of a few dozen small or 
moderate-sized schooners engaged in it. These vessels 
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have European officers and supercargoes, but the 
divers employed are all natives, except a few white 
professionals trained to the use of diving-apparatus. 
The Moro diver's methods are extremely simple. He 
strips off his clothing, provides himself with a knife 
and net bag, ties a stone to his feet, draws a deep 
breath, and overboard he goes. He is let down rap- 
idly by a rope to the bottom, usually from thirty to 
forty feet, though possibly it is double that. Work- 
ing his fastest, he cuts the shells from the rocks 
within reach, puts them in his net bag, gives the 
cord a signal pull, and with his garnered treasure is 
drawn up. Ravenous sharks occasionally gather, but 



The Moros of these parts were so called by the 
Spaniards from their being of the same faith as the 
Moors, those ancient infidels and deadly enemies in 
the home land. Occasionally a writer calls them 
Sulus. Tradition has it their conversion to Moham- 
medanism dates back eight hundred years, when they 
dwelt in Borneo, and was literally at the hands — the 
Koran in one hand, a sword in the other — of flerv 
missionaries direct from Arabia. Entering the Phil- 
ippines about the same time the Spaniards did, 
perhaps they might, but for the latter, have made 
Aguinaldo's people a subject Moslem race. They 
rapidly occupied the Sulu archipelago, the island of 







Major-General Arthur MacArthur and Staff 
The contrast between the U. S. army blue blouse and the light uniforms customarily worn in the Far East is much in favor of the latter 



these he has been trained from childhood to attack, 
so that generally he does not much mind them. When 
the schooner has obtained twenty thousand shells, 
more or less, it puts in to shore, where its damp, 
strong-smelling accumulations are landed and spread 
out on the beach, for the sun to hasten decomposition 
and permit the pearls to be easily detached. While 
they are true pearls only in small part, the rest being 
mother-of-pearl, all have a commercial value. Such 
is the exhausting nature of the pearl-diver's occupa- 
tion that lie can hardly hope for more than a dozen 
or fifteen years of life after he takes it up. 



Basilan, parts of Mindanao, and away to the west 
Balabac and southern Palawan, and notwithstanding 
all efforts to curb it, the headship of the Sulu sultan 
is still virtually acknowledged in all these differ- 
ent lands. Of course, there are subordinate sultans- 
and rajahs in remote parts, also datos (chiefs) many, 
with panditas, or priests, in every village, and numer- 
ous cherifs, who are higher dignitaries guiding the 
faithful in both temporal and spiritual affairs. 

During the first period of European occupation the 
dominating pirates were Japanese, who scoured the 
seas from Siam to Siberia, preyed on the Chinese and 
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widely scattered Malaysians, and kept everything 
agog with their alternate trading and fighting. But 
once started in the Philippine raiding business (as 
they were in seeking revenge for Spanish inroads 
in Mindanao), the Moros in the seventeenth century 
made their foray the great event of the year. "With 
each recurring southwest monsoon hordes of them 
manned their war-praus and sailed north, where they 
harried the coasts until the change of monsoons 
warned them to return home. Thousands of captives 
were taken, men were compelled to harvest their own 
crops for the benefit of their captors, and were then 







Moro Chieftain and Household, Northern Mindanao 

butchered in cold blood, while women and children 
were carried away, the former to enrich the seraglios 
of Moro chiefs, the latter to be brought up as slaves. 
For two and a half centuries this state of affairs con- 
tinued. Emboldened by continual success, the Moros 
no longer confined their attention to the defenseless 
natives. Spanish planters and government officials 
were killed or held for ransom. But the delight of 
the grim Moslem warriors was to make prisoners 
of the Spanish priests and friars, toward whom they 
displayed the bitterest hatred. Islands which had 
once been populous were almost depopulated. Even 



foreign sailing-vessels were attacked and captured. 
The Spaniards did not tamely submit to this state of 
affairs. Expedition after expedition was organized. 
Millions of dollars and thousands of lives were wasted. 
Temporary successes were gained, but they resulted in 
no permanent advantage. On several occasions land- 
ings were made on Sulu itself, forts built and garri- 
sons established, only to be driven from the island or 
massacred to a man. Not until the day of rapid-fire 
guns and light-draft steam-gunboats were they finally 
confined to the southern waters of the archipelago. 
Beyond this achievement Spanish control never went. 
An efficient patrol of gunboats was 
established, and the Moro praus were 
forbidden to put to sea without first 
obtaining a written permit from the 
.nearest Spanish governor. They were 
also ordered to fly the Spanish flag. 
When a prau was encountered that did 
not show the flag, or was not provided 
with a permit, it was rammed and cut 
in two, or sunk by the fire of machine- 
guns. No quarter was given. Various 
points in Mindanao, Basilan, Tawi- 
Tawi and Balabac were taken and 
fortified. Many of the Moro coast vil- 
lages on these islands were burned and 
the inhabitants driven inland; and 
there finally arose a sort of armed 
truce, which was broken at intervals 
by both parties." [Professor Worces- 
ter in the Century Magazine.] 

Their harems recruited for centu- 
ries with the women of numberless 
tribes of Malaysia, and even some of 
European nationalities (for until the 
days of steam few merchant vessels 
could hold their own against the 
swarming praus of these pirates), the 
Moros are of very mixed blood. Yet 
they possess characteristics entirely 
distinctive. They are three to five 
inches taller than the Tagals, and, what with their 
war training from infancy and their constant practice 
in boating, their physical development is often 
superb. In garments of gaudy colors, perhaps show- 
ily embroidered — trousers skin-tight below the knees 
and very loose above, sleeved vest decked with many 
buttons, a very gay sash, and a fez or turban — they 
are indeed a picturesque set of cutthroats, with gleam- 
ing eyes and dare-devil mien. Above the age of 
sixteen every male goes armed. Besides the kris the 
favorite weapon is the baron g, something like a 
butcher's cleaver, with which it is child's play to lop 
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off a head, an arm or a leg, and the owner's pride to 
cut an opponent in two at a single side stroke. Not 
even the "strenuous" Norseman reveling in combat 
and gory ship-decks placed so light a value on human 
life. To try the edge of his new barong a Moro will 
halve a slave without giving the matter a second 
thought. Moro weapons, including a two-handled 
sword and a light round shield, are all home-made, 
and their cutting instruments, wonders of finish and 
temper, are sometimes inlaid with silver or even gold. 
Occasionally a warrior clothes himself in chain-armor. 
In battle the Moro is as fearless as he is treacherous 
in everything. For him work is degradation, the lot 
of slaves. Yet he is not above begging like a men- 
dicant when the white man has anything he wants. 



The women are described as excessively fond of 
bright colors, especially scarlet and green, and wear- 
ing a tight-fitting bodice, showing every line of the 
bust and arms, a baggy skirt which is divided, and a 
long piece of nondescript drapery, worn in a great 
variety of ways, or even used as a protection from 
the sun. The children wear about as much clothing 
as among the Tagals— for the most part nothing. 
Most of their time is spent in the water, and they 
swim and dive like ducks; for the family lives in a 
seaside village, built on posts over the tide, rude 
bridges connecting it with the shore, and praus being 
tied below, ready at a moment's notice. The Spanish 
gunboats knocked hundreds of such villages to pieces 
with neatness and dispatch, and perfect impunity. 




Independent Moro Chieftain of Northern Mindanao, with Warriors, Children and Servants 

MINDANAO AND THE SULUS 



THE great island of Mindanao, where, as men- 
tioned on page 11, the first formal rites of 
Spanish sovereignty took place, is the least known and 
least settled of the Philippine group. The first set- 
tlements about Surigao, at the northern extremity, 
were the scene of a bloody insurrection in 1629, that 
lasted three years. The settling process extended 
slowly to other points, but complete administrative 
organization dates only from the decree of July 30, 
1860, establishing the "Government of Mindanao and 
the Adjacent Islands." (See page 29.) The interior 
is known to be largely occupied by elevated moun- 
tain chains, in which occur noted volcanoes, Mount 
Apo being nearly eleven thousand feet high. The 
rivers are numerous, and some of them, such as the 
Agusan, Cagayan and Eio Grande de Mindanao, are 



of large volume. The last mentioned is navigable for 
sixty miles by boats of three and one half feet draft, 
and flows through a wide valley, fertile and beautiful. 
The Agusan is navigable for only twenty miles. 

Civilization simply fringes Mindanao. It is con- 
fined to the Spanish towns scattered along the sea- 
coast and lower parts of various rivers, these towns 
being principally inhabited by Visayan and other 
emigrants from islands further north. Neither the 
Pagan nor Moro indigenes ever submitted to wear 
the yoke of the Christian white man. Of late years 
the Spanish wars, chiefly waged in the country back 
of Iligan bay, were hollow affairs gotten up by the 
Governor-General for the sake of bravos and decora- 
tions to be gained by imaginary or fruitless victories, 
or as a speculative fraud on the Madrid government, 
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the pickings reaching annually from $200,000 up. 
"Young boys from the north/' wrote Stevens in his 
usual lively way, "have been drafted into native reg- 
iments to go on this fatal errand. The prisons of 
Manila have been emptied, and the convicts, armed 
with bolos, have followed their more righteous breth- 
ren to the front. Well-trained native troops have 
gone there; Spanish troops have gone; officers have 
tried it, but to no end. If in the storming of some 
Moro stronghold, a dozen miles inland, the convicts 
in the front rank were cut to pieces, it was of no 




Scene in Davao Gulf, Southern Mindanao 
A party of British naturalists are superintending the unloading of their stores 



authorities were doing everything possible to keep the 
Moros from getting. A German newspaper lately 
spoke of a narrow-gage military railway, twenty-one 
miles long, built by German capital and workmen, but 
did not locate it. Mindanao's exports of sugar, cacao, 
abaca, indigo, etc., have much increased within the 
past twenty years, and a further great development 
of production will occur as soon as the interior can 
be opened up. A large timber trade is another item 
in the coming outlook, the immense forests yielding 
a splendid variety of hard woods, headed by a mahog- 
any of such giant size that United States 
Consul Williams, of Manila,recently shipped 
to his home in New York a section over 
seven feet in diameter. This island has 
long been the center of a trade in allu- 
vial gold, while specimens of gold-bearing 
quartz, etc., have been repeatedly found; and 
here grows, two thousand feet above sea- 
level, the largest flower in the world, the 
bolo, having five petals from two and one 
half to three feet wide, while a single flower 
often weighs, so it is said, from eighteen to 
twenty-two pounds. 

Very curious are the villages of the 
Mandayas, a primitive tribe far inland, who 
build their huts from thirty to fifty feet 
above the ground, in the forks of trees, 
the object being to escape massacre by the 
head-hunting baganinis ("men of might") 
from other districts. 
Sometimes the bag- 
• . .- aninis set these aerial 
abodes on fire with 
their burning arrows, 
or again a phalanx 
of them climb the 
trees, keeping their 
shields locked over- 
head, cut away the 
bracing posts, and 
capture the inmates, 



importance. If the drafted youths were slaughtered, 
there were more at home. If the native troops failed 
to carry the charge, things began to look serious. But 
if the Spanish companies were touched, it was time to 
flee. Such have been the tactics in this great grave- 
yard, and where the Moros lost the day fever stepped 
in and won. The interior still swarms with savages, 
who are there to contest Spain's advance, and are 
daily tramping over the many graves of her soldiers." 
Next to Spanish has come German activity in Min- 
danao. Some of this nationality are known to have 
smuggled in firearms and ammunition, which the 



who are summarily disposed of — the men beheaded on 
the spot, the women and children carried off as slaves. 
Mindanao's leading port is Zamboanga, in the 
extreme southwest. It was opened to all nations at 
the same time as Iloilo, but extortionate harbor dues 
gradually drove foreign trade away. The harbor has 
a long pier, the defenses left by the Spaniards are 
strong, and under more progressive rule Zamboanga 
may yet become a place of importance and a port of 
call for steamers to Australia. The town covers 
many squares, and it is well kept and clean. The 
principal seat of the scattered Jesuit missions is 
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in the southeast, at 
Davao. Many of these 
self-sacrificing men 
have fallen at their 
post, hut the work 
goes on. In the Phil- 
ippines the Jesuits, 
not being allowed to 
hold curacies, devote 
themselves wholly to 
science, to education 
and to mission work. 
The Suln archipel- 
ago, which consists of 
about one hundred 
and sixty islands and 
various uninhabited 
reefs, extends south- 
west from Basilan 
island to the treaty 
distance of three ma- 
rine leagues (about 

nine miles) from the coast of Borneo. It includes the 
Tawi-Tawi group. Following native pronunciation, 
Spanish officials and writers give the name as Jolo, 
and this form is frequently used in American press 
dispatches. The smaller islands are covered with 
mangroves, while the larger ones have thick forests 
of large timber, and the natives raise rice and maize, 
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Signal Corps Telegraph Station Near Manila 

vegetables and a great variety of tropical fruits and 
edible roots. Sulu island, where even the forests are 
mostly composed of fruit-trees, the successors of those 
planted long since by slave labor, is a veritable fruit- 
garden. It is the heart of Moro-land. The principal 
port, Sulu, after short-lived seizures previously, was 
occupied for good by the Spanish forces in 1876, in 




Port Arthur, Russia's Newly Acquired Stronghold in the Far East 
Leased from China March 27, 1898, for ninety-nine years, and made the Pacific terminus of the Trans-Siberian railway 
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which year the priests throughout Luzon and part of 
the Yisayas preached a holy war, to aid the govern- 
ment in subduing the Mohammedan infidels of the 
south. The Stainless One, as, among twenty other 
swelling titles, the Sultan is called, had transferred 
his capital many years before to Maibun, where the 
Spaniards could get at him only with great difficulty. 
The Sulu potentate is a miniature of the Unspeak- 
able Turk enthroned at Constantinople, his govern- 
ment an irresponsible despotism based upon feudal 
customs probably two thousand years old, unchanged 
except as slightly modified by the later religious cult. 
He is head of both church and state. His harem is 



missioner from the United States government, waited 
upon him, in August, 1899, and arranged for a pro- 
tectorate under the Stars and Stripes, with a reduced 
subsidy, but substantially the same terms otherwise 
as the extinct one of Spain. At first blush one can 
hardly help feeling there is something incongruous 
about a great Christian nation feeing a truculent 
Moslem polygamist and slave-driver to do about as he 
pleases in Sulu, while at the same time the plea of 
Luzon Christians for self-government was answered 
with a storm of bullets. But who that reads history 
does not know that when the spirit of mastery is 
aroused consistency and the finer sentiments may 




Mandaya Hamlet in the Interior of Mindanao, as Sketched by a Recent German Explorer 



surpassingly numerous, and its appointments very 
sumptuous— for Sulu. The present head of the 
faithful is exceedingly devout, making his pilgrimages 
to Mecca in all the state his impoverished finances 
permit. On his return from Mecca in 1898 he took 
a stop-over at Singapore, to open negotiations for a 
British protectorate; for he had learned with deep 
disquiet what a blow his suzerain had received at 
Manila, and was brooding over the loss of his bribe of 
twelve thousand dollars a year to keep the peace and 
put on "company manners." He got no encourage- 
ment in Singapore, and his state of mind was only 
relieved when Brigadier-General Bates, as high com- 



alike have to go into hiding? So the Sulu laws and 
customs are to go on for the "present the same as 
ever, with only piracy lopped off. Polygamy and 
slavery remain honored institutions; the Stainless 
One would not listen to any talk of changing them 
further than to consent that any slave might buy his 
freedom for twenty dollars. 

Of the slaves some are born such, some are captives 
taken in war, and some, with their wives and children, 
are simply unfortunate debtors who could not meet 
their payments. The panditas (priests) holding forth 
in thatched bamboo mosques keep the minds of half 
a million fanatics closed against humanitarian and 
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progressive ideas, even vetoing the photographic art; 
for does not the Koran denounce anathemas against 
making images and pictures? Horrible is the encour- 
agement they extend to certain oath-bound fanat- 
ics pledged to kill all the Christians possible, the 
juramentados, or "men of the oath." In Sulu the 
vow taken by the juramentar is held to be most mer- 
itorious, and in fulfilling it he transforms himself 
into something worse than any beast of prey. He 
slashes at every one within reach, utterly regardless 



of consequences, till, riddled with bullets or cut to 
pieces, he drops dead. His relatives do not mourn, 
but hold a celebration and congratulate one another 
upon the exalted state the departed has made sure 
for himself in Paradise, amid flowery banks and spark- 
ling fountains, with houris of more than mortal 
beauty to attend his every desire. The debtor sunk 
to a slave has long been allowed to restore his wife 
and children to freedom by obtaining a juramentar's 
blessing from the pandita and rushing to his death. 




A Sugar-mill in Southeast Luzon 
The crushed cane-stalks, after drying, will be used for fuel. Larger mills with up-to-date machinery would greatly help the sugar industry 

PHILIPPINE AGRICULTURE 



NATURE, has destined the Philippines to agricul- 
tural pre-eminence. The fertility of the soil is 
wonderful. Notwithstanding the use of fertilizers is 
unknown, only in a few districts, after hundreds of 
years of constant tillage, does it manifest any signs 
of wearing out. Making their trenches in front of 
Camp Dewey, the first American troops were aston- 
ished to find the richest of black loam extending to 
a depth of four feet, and within one month of its 
abandonment the site of that camp was a field of 
growing rice displaying hardly a trace of the occupa- 
tion. With Japan's assiduous and marvelously pains- 
taking methods of cultivation it is believed the equiv- 
alent of Japan's 42,000,000 of population could be 
easily sustained in the Philippines, especially as the 
latter have a better water supply, and the advantage 



of adaptation to a greater variety of products. Not 
only do all tropical fruits flourish there, but such 
important staples of the temperate zone as maize (two 
crops a year), wheat, barley and millet. Experiments 
indicate that tea and grapes require only ordinary 
attention to succeed well. In point of variety the 
range of vegetable production is enormous. Of sweet 
potatoes and yams over one hundred million pounds 
are raised annually. 

Land tenure is in a confused state. The differences 
between the holding and the owning of land are such 
as in many cases to puzzle an American. For a 
majority of the estates title-deeds have never existed, 
and very many are held by possessory title alone. 
Theoretically, the land registration system decreed in 
1886 was a great step in advance, but in practice — it 
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Filipino Farmer with Carabao and Wooden 
being in the nature of a judicial process to quiet 
titles — it proved so slow and cumbrous that many 
owners withdrew their papers, having concluded to 
take their chances in the old way, or needing the 
documents to aid them in raising loans. Foreman 
estimates that only one fourth of the tillable land is 
cultivated. Of what would be called in the United 
States government land (here the roving-grounds 
of uncivilized tribes, or at least without any title of 
record) there is a large amount, Dr. S. A. Knapp, the 
expert sent out by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, reporting it as nearly two thirds of the 
total in the Philippines; this includes the mountain 
areas. The same authority gives the price of improved 
land as ranging from eight to forty dollars an acre 
(silver currency), according to location and the value 
of the improvements. Spanish regulations did not 
allow the Filipino peasantry to actually own land, 
though they might hold it under certain conditions, 
such as placed them at the government's mercy. In 
guaranteeing by the Treaty of Paris to maintain the 
property rights of the monastic orders, the United 
States made a strong bid for native hatred; for the 
Tagal considers the friar no better than a bucca- 
neer, in ousting whom he is merely claiming his own. 
Landed estates are almost entirely of small or mod- 
erate size. Throughout Luzon five hundred acres 
would be considered a large holding, and three thou- 
sand acres is the maximum for even Negros. Kural 
laborers constitute the bulk of the population under 
civilized control, and so wretchedly are they paid 



Plow 



that any such calamity as a 
flood or typhoon, a visitation 
of locusts or white ants, or 
an unusual drought, entails 
great suffering and brings 
them face to face with starva- 
tion. Five to eight cents a 
day and "found" is named as 
the ordinary wages paid on 
a Negros sugar estate a few 
years since. In central and 
northern Luzon a share sys- 
tem has largely prevailed in 
lieu of wages, and in coffee- 
raising the laborer was for- 
merly allowed one half the 
crop. On the larger plan- 
tations, especially those de- 
voted to sugar, as many as 
five or six hundred native 
laborers live in their nipa 
huts just as the negroes used 
to live in their shanties dur- 
ing slavery days with us. Food and clothing, both 
of the cheapest, are furnished by the planter, who 
keeps an account, 
and when the crop 
has been harvested 
a settlement is had. 
Possibly the little 
brown toiler may 
then receive a few 
dollars in cash, but 
very often he comes 
out deeper in debt 
than he was the pre- 
vious year. Under 
this system millions 
lead a life of vir- 
tual slavery, even 
to the extent of be- 
ing lashed by over- 
seers, with a thin 
bamboo, for slow- 
ness at work. 

In Spanish times 
(and the Filipino 
distrusts the vague 
promises of change 
under the American 
government) the la- 
borer seldom had 
the money ahead to 
pay for his ceclula, 
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or his poll-tax receipt, and the employer paid it for 
him and charged it up with five-per-cent interest. 
Whenever he needed money to baptize a child or bury 
a parent the planter paid the cura direct, and besides 
the five-per-cent interest added a couple of dollars 
or so to the charge on general principles. Any one 
of a dozen trivial faults might bring him a fine, 
increasing the debt that much. When an estate was 
sold the transfer-papers were generally accompanied 
with an itemized list of the debtors, and the buyer 
practically bought them along with the land. They 
could not change residence till the debt was paid, and 
any one attempting to do so was arrested and returned 
to his master, who seldom neglected to give him a 
lashing. It is said the mestizoes and Tagals make 
the hardest masters of all. 

Misgovernment, by depriving him of any incentive 
to effort, has co-operated with lack of proper training 
to make the Filipino an extremely slovenly farmer. 
Moreover, where Nature does so much man is apt to 
do but little. The native's plowshare is a mere stick 
of hard wood sharpened to a point, the beam and 
handle being attached according to any one of several 
different patterns, all most primitive. His harrow is 
equally rude. These two, with a Malay knife, are 
ordinarily his only field implements, at least till har- 
vest. His hauling is done with a rough, heavy cart, 
whose two wheels are sections cut from some large 
tree, or else — and altogether during the rainy season 
— with a great clumsy sledge. Dr. Knapp was assured 
by many planters that upon their estates the laborers 
were industrious and thrifty, and if encouraged these 





A Carabao, the Philippine Beast of Burden 



Filipino FarmeRj Wooden Harrow and Carabao 
conditions would become general. A visit to the 
carpenter and machine shops and to numerous small 
factories satisfied the expert that the Filipinos make 
good mechanics when properly trained. 

The Philippine draft-animal, the universal beast 
of burden, is the carabao, or water-buffalo, which 
feeds on various swamp-grasses, hay being unknown, 
but which requires nothing so much as abundance of 
water, and daily, once or twice, the mud bath that 
not only suits his amphibious nature, but provides 
him with a veritable coat of mail against the stings of 
swarming insects. White herons or other birds fol- 
low his ponderous movements across the field where 
he is at work, and feed on the worms and insects he 
uncovers for them; and, friendlier still, a small black 
bird may often be seen hopping on his back and peck- 
ing away the vermin that have gathered in his ears. 
The carabao is invariably a family pet. The boys ride 
him to water, and even the little children climb on his 

back and slide in glee 
down again. He is 
immensely strong, and 
yet he can work only 
about two hours with- 
out resting, and at any 
great distance from a 
stream he simply can- 
not exist. Of other 
domestic animals the 
commonest are swine, 
which, with plenty of 
chickens, are to be seen 
about every hut in the 
farming districts. In 
the lack of large horses 
native ponies of nine 
to twelve hands high, 
singularly tough and 
strong, are in common 
use for riding or for 
light driving. 
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Street Scene in a Village of Albay, Luzon 

CROPS, TRADE AND CURRENCY 



THE principal products are sugar, hemp and 
tobacco (both leaf and manufactured), supple- 
mented by coffee, indigo, copra (dried cocoanut ker- 
nel), sapan-wood for dyeing, and timber. The great 
rice crop, maize and other grains are all for home con- 
sumption. Eice is'grown in every province. Instead 
of exporting it, as they once did, the Philippines 
now import it largely, owing to the hope of hetter 
profits in raising export crops generally. The natives 
understand its cultivation thoroughly, and take great 
pains with it, and yet their methods are far from 
perfect. There are scores and even hundreds of vari- 
eties, but the main distinction is into swamp and 
upland rice, the former giving much the larger yield, 
but allowing only one crop a year, whereas the upland 
rice gives two or three crops. 

When growing in the field, or after it is harvested, 
but not vet hulled, rice is called paddy. A paddy- 



field of any lowland variety is kept flooded for many 
weeks, banks of earth being raised around it to keep 
the water from running off, for the crop is a product 
of the rainy season wholly. The plants, first started 
in a seeding-plot, are transplanted in the paddy-field 
by hand, the laborers, both men and women, often 
sinking in the mud knee-deep. Four months are 
required to mature the crop, and meantime the weeds 
must be kept down by constantly going over, at first 
with the harrow and then by hand. The cutting, 
drying and stacking are done just after the rainy sea- 
son closes, and then the grain is separated at leisure 
with a flail, or by trotting ponies over the straw, or 
by treading. Waving rice-fields are among the most 
beautiful of Nature's displays in this tropical land. 
Steam rice-mills are no longer rare in Luzon. 

The abaca, which yields the world-famous Manila 
hemp, is a species of plantain growing in high places 
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and closely akin to the banana, and it is 
indigenous only to the Philippines. It 
attains a height of eight to twenty feet, 
and at the end of the third or fourth year 
(according as it was grown from suckers 
or from seed) it flowers and bears a small, 
worthless fruit, then dies down to the 
root, whence the next season there shoots 
up a new plant. On the hemp plantations 
the central flower-stem, as soon as it de- 
velops, is cut away, and the surrounding 
leaf-stalks, for their w T hole length of about 
six feet, are torn into strips five or six 
inches wide, known as bast. Preparing 
the hemp for market consists simply of 
scraping away the pulp, the juicy part of 
the leaf -stalk, by drawing the bast under 
a dull, heavy knife operated by a treadle 
— a process in which the natives are very 
expert — and then drying the fiber and 
rolling it up for shipment to the great hemp-presses 
at Manila or at Cebu, where it is put up in bales of 
two hundred and eighty pounds each. Despite a con- 
siderable loss of fiber consequent on the primitive 
style of stripping, no improvement in this line has 
yet been made by any of the patented machines. The 
natives being paid by weight, they resort to all sorts 
of tricks to increase the output, though inevitably at 





Hong-Kong, China, the British Stronghold in Eastern Asia 



A Hemp-pressing Establishment, Manila 

the expense of quality. Whiteness and length and 
fineness of fiber are the tests, and very much of what 
is sold grades low. Besides its use for cordage the 
world over, abaca furnishes a valuable fiber for 
making carpets, tapestry, hammocks, hats, bonnets, 
and even wearing-apparel. Albay, in southern Luzon, 
is the center of a famous hemp region, but the best 
of all comes from Leyte and the adjoining Visayas. 

In value of their 
~~ " ~ " j exports the race 
between sugar and 
abaca is neck and 
neck. Cane-raising 
has been successful 
in parts of central 
and south Luzon 
and of the Visayas 
and Mindanao. The 
highest develop- 
ment of this indus- 
try, which has suf- 
fered so much since 
the bounty-raised 
beet-sugar of Ger- 
many upset the 
world's markets a 
dozen years ago, is 
in Negros, except 
as to which island 
sugar manufactur- 
ing is carried on 
almost altogether 
in a small way and 
using antiquated 
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machinery, so that the inferiority of the product has 
much prejudiced Philippine sugars abroad. The 
burnished mills that German manufacturers send out 
seem to be superseding the mills of British make, 
the native planters manifesting a decided fancy for 
their showy appearance, and yet more for the accom- 
panying long credits. Hong-Kong sugar-refineries 
have made fortunes in working over crude Manila 
sugars, but recently a few refineries have been put in 
operation in the Philippines. Opinions differ greatly 
as to the sugar future of these islands. Some expe- 
rienced judges predict that declining prices on the 
one hand, and enhancing wages and expenses on the 
other, will more than overbalance all possible gains 
from higher cultivation and better machinery, and 
will eventually compel the 
dropping out of sugar as an 
export crop. 

Tobacco cultivation is no 
less widely diffused than rice, 
for to a Filipino smoking is 
one of the necessities of ex- 
istence. The annulling (1882) 
of the onerous government 
monopoly of both the culture 
and manufacture of tobacco 
delivered the Filipino from 
intolerable official espionage 
and injustice, but he at once 
became the prey of usurers 
and sharpers. As before sta- 
ted, the best tobacco region, 
one almost rivaling the Vuel- 
ta Abajo of western Cuba, is 
the valley of the Cagayan, in 
the north part of Luzon. To- 
bacco, including cigars and 
cigarettes, comes next to hemp as a raiser of govern- 
ment revenue, its Spanish taxes being still in force. 

Coffee and cotton were formerly produced in large 
quantities, but the coffee-plant has been well nigh 
exterminated in most districts by a destructive insect, 
while home-made cotton cloths have been driven out 
of the market by those imported from England; and 
yet it is not impossible both these industries may in 
time be put on their feet again. Cacao-growing, 
originally introduced from Mexico by the monk 
missionaries, is actively carried on in some of the 
southern islands, and to some extent in Luzon. The 
excellent chocolate and cocoa obtained from it are 
consumed in the islands. Indigo grows wild, and in 
its cultivation handsome fortunes have been made, 
though the adulterations introduced by Chinese mid- 
dlemen at one time greatly injured this branch of 
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agriculture, making foreign buyers shy at any price. 
Indigo culture offers capital good encouragement. 

The total annual trade of the Philippines (imports 
and exports together) was given in a United States 
Treasury Department statement, at the outbreak of 
the Spanish-American war, as $62,296,559 (silver), of 
which the United States had $5,145,303, or about one 
twelfth; total imports as $10,631,250 (gold), of which 
the United States had $162,446, or less than one fifti- 
eth; total exports as $20,175,000 (gold), of which the 
United States had $4,982,857, or very nearly one 
fourth. This country was then taking from thirty 
to fifty per cent of the sugar exported, and about fifty 
per cent of the Manila hemp, while its beggarly show- 
ing of shipments in return consisted chiefly of flour 
and petroleum. Among the 
articles for which normally 
there should be a good sale 
in the Philippines, and which 
Americans ought mainly to 
supply, are sewing-machines, 
simple tools for hand labor,, 
firearms, knives, spoons, pans, 
pins and needles and cotton 
goods. For most kinds of 
steam and agricultural ma- 
chinery the conditions seem 
not yet to be ripe. 

From the facts that trie- 
Philippines were so long a 
mere official annex to Xew 
Spain (Mexico), and were de- 
pendent on the latter for their 
currency, it naturally resulted 
that Mexican silver dollars 
became the standard money. 
They are still such, silver be- 
lasis all over the Far East. "The gold 



ing the money 
dollar/' reported General F. V. Greene, "will not buy 
any more labor or merchandise than the Mexican 
dollar, and an attempt to establish a gold basis for 
currency would ruin any business in the islands/' 
Brigadier-General Charles A. Whittier, the first 
American collector of customs at Manila, says: "It 
would be difficult to educate the natives to the belief 
that our silver dollar is worth double the Mexican, of 
the same weight and fineness, and an attempt to 
introduce it would only result in doubling wages and 
the cost of products; hence, notwithstanding Eng- 
land's well-known tenacity for the gold standard, an 
order of council, in 1894, authorized a British silver 
dollar to be issued for circulation in the East. It is 
identical in weight with the Japanese yen (same as 
the Mexican dollar), and it has been made legal 
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tender in Hong-Kong, the Straits Settlements and 
Labnan. Notes payable in this coin are issued by 
the Hong-Kong and Shanghai bank, the manager 
of which, with its twenty-six branches (who is con- 



sidered the highest authority in the East), expressed 
to me the opinion that the United States might to 
advantage repeat in the Philippines its former exper- 
iment with the trade dollar, despite its failure then." 




Hauling Lumber and Produce prom the Interior 
For emergency purposes a carabao cow has been yoked up, something that is rarely done 

FRUITS, TREES AND MINERALS 



THERE is no tropical or sub-tropical fruit that 
docs not thrive in the Philippines. Besides the 
more familiar bananas, oranges, lemons, citrons, pine- 
apples and cocoanuts, the list includes that king of 
South sea fruits the mango, the guava, tamarind, 
shaddock, mangosteen, jack-fruit, medlar, duriari, 
jujube, cinnamon-apple, bread-fruit, papaw, as also 
many others; and in this connection there may be 
named the sago, vanilla, pepper-plant, and the betel 
and other nuts. In the Philippines the pineapple is 
not much esteemed as a fruit, but is extensively culti- 
vated for the leaves, whence the costly, semi-trans- 
parent pina and wondrously enduring jusi fabrics are 
produced. The banana, growing in over a hundred 
varieties, is a great boon to the natives. 

Still more highly prized t is the cocoa nut, whose 
meat, both raw and prepared, forms a staple article 



of food. It is the yield of one of several species of 
cocoa-palm that grow spontaneously. Numberless 
are the ways in which the Philippine peoples utilize 
this favorite tree. Besides the food value possessed 
by the kernel, the liquid of the shell makes a refresh- 
ing drink. If allowed to stand awhile this liquid 
becomes a beverage something like milk, which is 
equally enjoyed by natives and Europeans; or later, 
after it has coagulated, it is mixed with sugar and 
made into bonbons known as cocoa-sugar, and into 
other delicacies. Tuba and tuba wine have already 
been described. (See page 57.) From the husk of 
the cocoanut the Tagals make ropes and cords, and a 
material for calking their boats. From the woody 
shell they carve spoons, cups, beads for rosaries, and 
many other articles. The leaves, if nipa or cogon- 
grass is not readily obtainable, they turn to account 
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in roofing their houses. The veins and small ribs of 
the leaves are used to make brooms, the midribs as 
fuel, and the ashes to make soap. Oil-barrels, tuba- 
casks and water-pipes are fashioned from hollow sec- 
tions of the trunk, while from the roots a red dyeing 
material is obtained that, in a pinch, is used instead 
of betel. Cocoanut-oil, still manufactured in large 
quantities, was once an important article of export 
to Europe, where it found ready market as an ingre- 
dient of soap and candles. The natives use it as a 
dressing for the hair, for lubricating, for their lamps, 
and for cooking. The trade in copra (the dried 
cocoanut kernel) that began a few years since has 
largely replaced that in cocoanut-oil, and has grown 




* Carabao and Wheeled Cart Hauling Lumber 
The lumber, as a general thing, is partially squared in its native forest before removal 

to great proportions throughout the Far East, and 
admits of almost indefinite extension; hence the culti- 
vation of cocoanut groves, always a safe and profitable 
industry, is apparently destined to a large develop- 
ment in the Philippines. 

Of other palms the nipa has special importance 
from its use in house-thatching, etc. It grows in 
swamps, and has the appearance of a gigantic fern. 
The distilled essence of ilang-ilang, well known to 
perfumers throughout the world, and in very exten- 
sive use as the basis of the finer quality of perfumes, 
is from a tree that grows nowhere else than in the 
Philippines. The guava, a widely diffused fruit that 
grows wild, makes a fine jelly. Eaten like a melon, 
the papaw, besides its fruit, peculiarly rich in veg- 



etable pepsin, supplies the Filipino washerwoman a 
valued substitute for soap from its bruised leaves. 
The durian is as large as a pineapple, and is highly 
esteemed for its luscious taste, in spite of the repul- 
sive odor of its rough outside skin. 

The Philippine islands abound in woods valuable 
for building, furniture, etc., others as dye-woods, and 
still others as yielding costly gums. Most famous of 
their fifty sorts of hard wood is the molave, capable 
of resisting any known insect and not affected by 
either heat or water. Steel is the only thing that 
outlasts it. The most characteristic of Philippine 
growths is the bamboo, which, with its fleecy, lilting 
tops and supple branches, forms a decoration of 
matchless beauty for the 
tropical landscape. Elevated 
regions supply the hardest 
and most durable wood, but 
it grows everywhere except 
in marshy land, and it is in- 
finitely useful. The young 
and tender shoots make an 
acceptable article of food, as 
eaten in the form of salads, 
sauces and other dishes, and 
under the stress of prolonged 
drought they may even take 
the place of rice. When the 
branches are from three to 
four months old they are in 
the proper stage to be used 
in the manufacture of hats, 
baskets, carabao harness, and 
the like. Later on, when it 
has reached full growth, the 
fiber is employed in making 
well-ropes and other cordage 
to be used in water. Bamboo 
sticks are the ready and al- 
most universal material for making buildings, furni-^ 
ture of all kinds, bridges, fencing, rafts, scaffolding, 
carts, baskets and all sorts of household utensils, pipe- 
organs large and small, various weapons, carrying- 
poles, cordage, etc., besides a hundred other things. 
The rattans, also a numerous family, much resemble 
the bamboo, and in their manifold adaptations some 
of them almost rival it. 

Concerning the mineral wealth of the Philippines, 
there has been far more talk than actual knowledge. 
Earnest, sustained effort to develop the finds already 
reported, and backed by adequate capital, has been 
persistently lacking. The complete absence of prac- 
ticable roads has confined to points near the harbors 
or navigable rivers all mining operations requiring 
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the customary heavy plants. In 1894 an English 
syndicate began working a concession covering many 
thousands of acres in east Luzon for gold, and its 
shares are still in repute in the London market, 
though it has not aired any notable strikes. The 
speculative mining companies organized a few years 
since at Manila all became very quiet when the rev- 
olution of 1896 broke out. Says the president of the 
English company above mentioned, in a recent report: 
"Many odd shifts were necessary when moving heavy 
machinery from the port to the syndicate's chief 
establishment. In the first place a road had to be 
made^ and though it is barely three and one 
half miles long, half a dozen bridges had to 
be built, strong enough to bear the weight of 
many tons. Then, when the road was ready, 
the native carriers asked absurd prices for the 
conveyance of two boilers, one weighing four 
and one half and the other three and one half 
tons. In the end a simple sledge did the job 
for a small fraction of the sum they demand- 
ed. The natives, in carrying on their prim- 
itive mining, do not feel the need of roads. 
They trudge contentedly along in single file, 
laden with their simple implements, and 
patiently cut their w r ay through the trackless 
primeval forests and endless tangles of lianas, 
amid swaying labyrinths of luxuriant green- 
ery that would make a botanist's heart swell." 
That gold is found in the Philippines is 
beyond doubt, the only question being its 
existence in quantities profitable to work. 
Luzon gold was a common object of barter in 
the Chinese trade at least fifteen hundred 
years ago, and the wild hill-men of that island 
all traffic in gold, in a limited way, still. In 
the two Camarines (provinces of southeast 
Luzon) the partially civilized Bicols get out 
more or less gold every season during the in- 
tervals of crop-tending, and Mambulao, one 
of their towns, literally means "the place of 
gold." The "Paracale gold," familiarly known in 
Manila, derives its name from another of their vil- 
lages. The Bicols do everything by hand, even to the 
draining of their mines by dipping out the water with 
bamboo buckets and passing them from hand to hand 
along a line of hundreds of men. In one case they 
have removed a hill about four hundred feet high 
down to sea-level. Placer-gold they get by the usual 
panning or washing process, and quartz-gold by ham- 
mering the rock into minute fragments, and then 
washing it. In Mindanao the natives have worked 
alluvial-gold deposits along certain coasts for centu- 
ries, but with what reward is chiefly conjecture. 



Iron of excellent quality is found in central and 
southeast Luzon, in the midst of immense forests, 
thus assuring abundant supplies of fuel for smelting. 
In Bulacanan province wrought-iron has been pro- 
duced in a rude bloomery and manufactured into 
plowshares. Panay, Cebu and other islands are like- 
wise said to contain iron. The copper-mining of the 
Igorrotes has already been described, the central Cor- 
dilleras of Luzon undoubtedly containing large depos- 
its of this metal. The coal supply was touched upon 
in connection with Mindoro and Cebu. Provincial 
steamers have utilized thousands of tons of high- 
grade lignite from the beds cropping out in the island 




Bunch of Mangoes on Native Stem 

of Masbate. Lead-ore mines await development in 
(Jehu and in the province of Camarines Norte, in 
Luzon, as do petroleum-beds in Panay, Cebu and 
Leyte. Silver has been found in only small quantities, 
and then in combination with gold or lead. Sulphur 
deposits abound in the vicinity of active and extinct 
volcanoes throughout the archipelago, the finest of 
all, so far as known, being on the little island of Bil- 
iran, north of Leyte. Marble of fine quality is quar- 
ried on the island of Komblon, also on Bohol and 
Guimaras islands, and at different points in Manila 
and Morong provinces of Luzon; and granite from a 
spur of Mariveles mountain, west of Manila bay. 
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Monster Saw-fish of the Western Pacific 
The group examining this specimen consists of three Papuans and one half-blood Chinaman 

PHILIPPINE ANIMAL LIFE 



IN THE teeming animal life of these lands one 
striking feature is the absence of large beasts of 
prey, such as lions or tigers, the only earnivora being 
a species of wildcat (lacking the peculiar kink in 
the tail that the domestic species has) and two civets. 
A creature intensely dreaded by the same native who 
rides the most spirited horse bareback and attacks the 
shark for sport is the wild carabao, which in its native 
jungle is a thing of terror, lowering its head and rush- 
ing toward its disturber like a thunderbolt. Up to 
six months old, however, the calf may so easily be 
domesticated that the Filipino farmers largely recruit 
their draft-animals in this way. The dwarf buffalo, 
known as the tamarau, is another customer whom the 
natives take pains to avoid. In Mindoro it lives on 
the mountain-sides up to as high as five or six thou- 
sand feet above sea-level, and the pathway which it 
tunnels through the thick undergrowth can only 
be followed on hands and knees. The elephant is 
thought to have lived in these islands once, and to 
have survived, in the Sulus, as late, perhaps, as the 
seventeenth century. 

Wild hogs scattered all the way from the Babuyan 
islands — so named from "balmy," a pig— to the Tawi- 
Tawi group, hide in the forests during the daytime 
and raid at night any cultivated patches they can find. 
Hunted alike by the natives and Europeans, they 
sometimes furnish capital sport, as do also the wild 



deer that are found in many places. Among the 
Filipinos sun-dried deer's flesh is a favorite food. 
The favorite hunting-grounds for sportsmen from 
Manila are situated in Morong and Laguna provinces, 
and especially the mountain regions about Antipolo, 
though duck, snipe, pigeons, etc., abound elsewhere. 
A curious and most cunning little animal is the 
die vro tain, or mouse-deer, particularly numerous in 
Bataan province, west of Manila bay. It is less than 
a foot in height. When snared it pretends to be 
dead, but the moment it is freed up it leaps and like 
a flash of lightning darts toward the nearest thicket, 
Among two dozen varieties of hats the giant fruit- 
eaters are decidedly uncanny fellows, measuring five 
feet or more from tip to tip of the outstretched wings, 
and having a body larger than a rat's. Their habits 
are gregarious and nocturnal; that is, they live and 
move in numbers together, and do their ravaging, 
which is often serious, at night, the day being given 
to sleeping, head downward, from the trees in the 
darkest places they can find. Once in a great while 
one of them is lost, and fluttering in at an open win- 
dow in Manila or some other populous center, is sure 
to occasion a genuine scene before it can be knocked 
down and killed. Monkeys populate the forests 
everywhere, but none of them are large, and except 
the white-haired ones occasionally sold in Manila as 
curiosities they attract but little attention. 
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The birds are more like those of Borneo, 
or even Australia, than of the Malay penin- 
sula across the China sea, and a very large 
proportion are found nowhere else. The 
list includes some beautiful little parokeets, 
cockatoos, mound-builders, horn bills and 
jungle fowls. The last mentioned are the 
progenitors of the game-cocks so cherished 
by the Filipinos, while a peculiar hornbill, 
known from its note as the calayo, is often 
tamed for a pet. The western coasts and 
small westerly islands furnish great numbers 
of edible birds'-nests, which are shipped for 
Celestial consumption to Manila, Hong- 
Kong, Canton and Amoy. The bird that so 
ministers to this strange Chinese taste is a 
little dark-colored swift nearly related to 
our swallow. From the coral rocks of the 
sea it gathers a glutinous marine fungus, 
which it works over with its short, strong 
bill, adding saliva as necessary, and then 
attaches to the cliff or cavern-side chosen 
for a nest, where the preparation soon dries 
to a firmly glued, solid mass. It is the glu- 
tinous brackets of the nest rather than the nest 
itself that form the prized delicacy of commerce. 
There are several grades, the quality deteriorating as 
the season advances, or as the nests have been longer 
used. All go to the making of soups, and the very 
best command prices almost fabulous. Owing to the 
location of the nests the business of gathering them 




Serpent Attacking Humming-bird's Nest 
Humming-birds are common in all the forests of the Philippine islands 

the manapo, small in size, that infests the paddy- 
fields, and whose bite means certain death unless the 
wound is cauterized immediately, hi the forests the 
snakes prey constantly on the young of birds and 
various animals, including even the monkeys. Boa- 
constrictors and pythons, reaching sometimes the 
length of thirty feet, and stout in proportion, kill by 

is dangerous, and it requires agility and endurance. wrapping themselves around the victim and crush- 
As in all tropical lands serpents abound, but only ing its life out. In some places alligators, or so-called 

a very few are deadly, il\e one most dreaded being crocodiles, waddle along the beach or float lazily on 

the rivers, in droves. Of the many 
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Mouse-deer of the Philippines 



kinds of lizards one or two often 
become favorite pets of the natives. 
There is a terribly annoying species 
of leech, an inch long, which attacks 
pedestrians from the grass, or even 
leaps upon the traveler from trees. 
It insinuates itself into the slightest 
opening in the texture of one's gar- 
ments, and unless the sufferer is 
robust it may make serious trouble, 
either from the amount of blood 
taken or the festering of the bite. 
Tortoise are caught by the natives 
along the sea-shore, some of them 
rivaling in size the giant species 
of the West Indies. Sharks infest 
all the seas, and saw-fish, especially in 
the southern islands, are often killed 
and towed ashore at hiffh tide. 




Samoan Warriors Marching Through a Cocoanut Grove Near Apia. (See page 179) 




Native Village on Guimaras Island, Opposite Iloilo. (See page 151) 
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1-JALF a dozen degrees of longitude east of the 
Philippines is where geographers locate 
the boundary between Asia (to which the 
Malaysian islands all belong) and Oceania. 
Eastward four thousand miles farther 
stretches the division of Oceania known 
as Micronesia, the "sea of the little 
islands." About seven hundred miles clue 
east of Mindanao is the Pelew (or Palaos) 
group, comprising about twenty islands 
small and unimportant. The Caroline 
islands, lying in the same latitude, are 
still further east, Yap, the one furthest 

west, being not quite 

three hundred miles in a 

northeast direction from 

the Pelews, and they ex- 
tend to almost half way 

between Mindanao and 

Hawaii, or for a distance 

of say eighteen hundred 

miles, from the one hun- 
dred and thirty-eighth to 

the one hundred and six- 
ty-fifth meridians of east 

longitude. The Car- 
olines were so named in 

honor of Charles V. by 

Villabolos (see page 11), 

who sighted them in 

1643. They embrace not 

less than five hundred 

inhabited islands, besides 

a great many coral reefs 

and some bare rocks, the 

population, estimated at 

forty-five thousand, con- 
sisting of brown-black 

Melanesians and of very 

much mixed Malays, not 

unintelligent, leading a 

simple and hardy life, 

and when fairly treated 

not at all difficult to get 

along with. 




A Native op the 
it 



North of the Carolines, and strung out along the 
one hundred and forty-fifth and one hundred and 
forty-sixth meridians, between the thirteenth and 
twenty-first parallels of north latitude, are the 
La drones, the southernmost of which, Guam island, 
is of greater importance than the other fourteen com- 
bined. Only Agrigan, Saipan, Tinian, Eota and 
Guam (see map on page 175) are inhabited. The rest, 
including four to the north not shown on the map, 
consist of jagged rocks or volcanic peaks, with scarce- 
ly any other animate life than wild sea-birds. When 
Magellan discovered this group, in February, 1521, 
he first thought of naming them Lateen islands, from 

the lateen sails of the ex- 
ceedingly swift boats in 
which the natives kept 
darting about him; but 
presently he settled on 
the Ladrones (from the 
Latin word "latro," a rob- 
ber), as better suiting 
the thievish propensities 
their people manifested. 
In 1667 a band of Jesuits 
and some Spanish sol- 
diers came to them, and 
to Maria Anne of Aus- 
tria, widow of the Span- 
ish King Philip IV., the 
former sent a present of 
the magnificent native 
fruits, in recognition of 
which she brought about 
a change of the official 
name for them, in 1668, 
to the Mariannes. The 
yearly nao (see page 65) 
commonly stopped at 
Guam for water, etc., on 
its return trip from Mex- 
ico. The forty thousand 
native inhabitants were 
mostly killed off by the 
Spaniards, and now the 
population is no more 



Caroline Islands 

3 
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than twenty thousand, a copper or very dark-colored 
race called Chalnorros. They are modified Malays. 
Brushing up a little on Polynesian geography, we 
observe there is an archipelago some four hundred 
miles east of the Carolines that is mapped as the Mar- 
shall islands, and southeast of it about the same dis- 
tance still another called the Gilbert islands. These 
last are under a British protectorate, and their people 
have nearly all been Christianized. About fifty years 



pines, under the direct control of the Governor- 
General. Casting about for means of enlarging her 
Pacific commerce, Germany raised her flag on the 
island of Yap, in the Carolines, the first step in a 
spirited controversy with Spain, which was finally 
settled, in 1885 (England consenting), by the decision 
of Pope Leo XIII., who, as the chosen arbitrator, 
confirmed the Spanish claim to the Carolines, but 
reserved to the Germans special trading privileges in 
them, and assigned the Marshall islands to Germany. 
The Spaniards at once proceeded to break up the 
American missions in the Carolines, and the United 
States let the matter pass on the payment of the 
paltry indemnity of $17,500 to the missionaries for 




German War-ship Taking Possession of the Carolines, at Saipan, June, 1899 



ago, when Micronesia was a favorite field for mis- 
sionary operations, the Sunday-school children of 
the United States raised enough money to purchase 
a small sailing-vessel, the barkentine Morning Star, 
expressly for this service. 

The Spaniards kept skeleton garrisons in the Pelew 
islands and Ladrones, and they also claimed jurisdic- 
tion over the Carolines, all three of the groups being 
.attached for administrative purposes to the Philip- 



the loss of church and other property destroyed in a 
bombardment of the adjacent native village that was 
virtually unprovoked. 

In June, 1899, Spain sold all her remaining posses- 
sions in the Far East — the Pelew and Caroline islands, 
with the Ladrones minus Guam — to Germany for 
the great price of about $5,000,000. She retained a 
coaling station in each of the three groups, Germany 
promising to protect it in case of war. 



GUAM ISLAND: THE CHAMORROS 



THE first expedition of American troops for the 
Philippines left San Francisco on May 25, 1898, 
under command of Brigadier-General Thomas M. 
Anderson, on the transport steamers City of Peking, 
City of Sydney and Australia. It was convoyed by 
the protected steel cruiser Charleston, Captain Glass 
commanding. Guam, the principal of the Ladrone 
islands, lying but a few hours' steam off the direct 
route of the expedition, via Honolulu, its capture was 
determined upon, and this was effected on June 21st, 
after twenty-four hours of opera bouffe warfare, in 
which the Charleston fired seven shells at Santa Cruz 
fort, in the harbor of San Luis d ? Apra (see map), 
only to find out later the fort never had a cannon 
mounted on it, and had not been occupied for half a 
century; and the two Spanish officers on the ground, 
-captain of the port and the health officer, rowed out 



in their boat, flying the Spanish flag, to inquire after 
the Charleston's health, and to assure Captain Glass 
his salute would be returned as soon as they could 
borrow some powder for a couple of old guns they had 
on the beach; and the governor of the Ladrones was 
sent for from Agana, the capital, four miles away, and 
he, after having had all night to think the matter 
over, was given thirty minutes the next morning in 
which to surrender or submit to bombardment. 

The whole affair was a rude surprise to the unhappy 
Spaniards, whose last mail had left Manila April 9th, 
and contained no intimation of the impending war 
between Spain and the United States. Another 
mail was two weeks overdue, but why they never 
dreamt, and when Captain Glass told them of the 
battle in Manila bay and the annihilation of Admiral 
Montojo's fleet they were astounded. The garrison 
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consisted of six officers and 
fifty-four Spanish soldiers, 
who were all carried on to 
Manila as prisoners of war, 
and of one company of native 
troops, who gave up their 
arms without reluctance and 
were ordered to their homes. 
The captured war munitions 
comprised some fifty Mauser 
rifles, about the same num- 
ber of Kemingtons, 10,000 
pounds of ammunition and a 
pair of old smooth-bore six- 
pounders. The native sol- 
diery could hardly conceal 
their satisfaction, and as soon 
as they were sure there was 
no mistake about it all, they 
began ripping the Spanish 
buttons off their uniforms 
and also the braided insignia 
from their collars, throwing 
them away by handfuls, to be 
picked up as souvenirs by the 
squad of marines and blue- 
jackets which had been land- 
ed from the Charleston. One 
of the eight stores in Agana 
was found to be kept by Mr. 
Francis Portusac, a native of 
Guam, who had been educated 
in the United States, and in 
1888 been naturalized at Chi- 
cago. From the information 
furnished by this gentleman 
the American officers con- 
cluded not to leave a military 
force there, as the collection 
of taxes, the only thing that 
had ever given trouble, would 
now be in abeyance, and there 
was not the slightest reason 
to anticipate disorder. 

After the Spanish-Amer- 
ican peace treaty ceded Guam 
to the United States, Pres- 
ident McKinley appointed a 
military governor for it in the 
person of Captain Pichard P. 
Leary, a veteran naval officer, 
who had commanded the 
United States war-ship Adams 
at Samoa during the troubles 
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Guam Island and Other Ladrones 
Guam island is likely to prove a valuable acquisition 



there in 1886, and who fig- 
ures conspicuously in one of 
Eobert Louis Stevenson's nov- 
els. Governor Leary sailed 
on the steamer Yosemite from 
the Brooklyn navy-yard, on 
the sixth of May, taking with 
him one hundred and twenty- 
five marines, a brass band of 
ten pieces, and a complete 
equipment of everything like- 
ly to be needed in a tropical 
clime far from factories and 
his base of supplies, including 
beautiful light furniture sets, 
corrugated tin roofing, wire 
screens to keep out vermin, 
two three-inch field-guns and 
two Colt automatic rapid-fir- 
ers. He is allowed ten thou- 
sand dollars a year to maintain 
his establishment in the state 
appropriate to his position. 
Governor Leary's administra- 
tion was ushered in with a 
proclamation to the natives . 
containing these clauses: "All 
political rights heretofore ex- 
ercised by the clergy in dom- 
inating the people of this 
^island are hereby abolished, 
and every one is guaranteed 
absolute freedom of worship 
and full protection in the law- 
ful pursuits of life. . . 
All persons are enjoined to 
render prompt and cheerful 
obedience to the laws, in or- 
der that the blessings of good 
government, coupled with 
happiness and prosperity in 
the greatest good of the great- 
est number, may be the her- 
itage of every resident as a 
worthy citizen of the island 
of Guam under the free flag 
of the United States." 

Guam (or Guahan) island, 
near the one hundred and 
forty-fifth meridian of east 
longitude and between the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth 
parallels of north latitude, is 
twenty-seven miles long, and 
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from three to ten miles wide. With an area approx- 
imating two hundred square miles it almost equals 
the combined size of all the other Ladrone islands, 
and far surpasses them in commercial and strategical 
value. San Luis d' Apra in Guam and Tanapag in 
Saipan island are the only two ports properly so called 
in the Ladrones, the other anchorages being nothing 
more than bad roadsteads. Lmiata, on the bay of the 
same name (see map), formerly a leading town, with 
two forts, governor's house, church and school, was 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1849, and the village 
on its site seamen rarely visit. Agana, the capital, 
is on the shore of Agana bay, but its anchorage being 
a very poor one vessels 
use instead the harbor 
of San Luis d' Apra, for 
the short distance be- 
tween which and Agana 
there is a good road. 
This harbor is well pro- 
tected, and by the de- 
struction of some coral 
reefs it can be made one 
of the best in the mid- 
Pacific, while it is also 
worth remark it is easily 
susceptible of strong de- 
fense by shore fortifica- 
tions. As a coaling 
station and port of call 
between Honolulu and 
Manila its value is great. 
Guam is too small to 
possess commercial im- 
portance in itself, though 
the soil is extremely fer- 
tile, and produces spon- 
taneously cocoanuts, ba- 
nanas, bread-fruit, pine- 
apples, lemons, oranges 
and other tropical fruits in abundance, as also, under 
cultivation, fine crops of sugar-cane and coffee, rice, 
Indian corn, melons, yams and sweet potatoes. The 
Chamorros keep plenty of pigs and chickens, but give 
little attention to fishing, notwithstanding they are 
chiefly congregated along the coast. The principal 
export product is dried cocoanut kernel (copra), the 
same as it is everywhere in this part of the Pacific. 
Decidedly cooler than the Philippines and not 
unhealthful, the climate is chiefly remarkable for its 
almost daily rains, which come pelting through the 
mists without warning, and, if nothing more, a squall 
lasting from ten to thirty minutes seems in order at 
any time during the greater part of the year. 




The present population of the island numbers from 
eight to twelve thousand. The Chamorros are a mild- 
tempered, rather indolent race, small of stature, and 
with small, slender hands in singular contrast with 
their feet, large and thick and tough, from constant 
barefooted ness and wading so much over coral reefs. 
They live in thatched houses of essentially the same 
model as those in the Philippines, and several of the 
larger villages have their small stone church and 
padre. In some villages stone hake-ovens are a fea- 
ture, each being used in common by a group of from 
four to six families. The men wear a blouse shirt and 
short trousers, both of cotton goods brought from 

Manila, and particularly 
.__ _, durable hats made by 

themselves from cocoa- 
palm leaves. The wom- 
en, who are rather come- 
ly, with soft, deep brown 
eyes, and as to the young- 
er ones sometimes strik- 
ingly handsome, wear for 
their principal garment 
a single piece of cloth, 
light in weight and of 
bright color, wrapped 
about the form and tied 
in a knot over the right 
hip. Their hair is long, 
straight and glossy black. 
"The Spanish," declared 
a war correspondent of 
Harper's Weekly, "have 
fairly taxed the life out 
of everything on Guam 
island. Every marriage, 
birth, death and burial 
was taxed, and so was 
every sale and every kill- 
ing of a hog or chicken 
or beef. It cost the native a cedula tax of seventy- 
five cents every six months simply to exist/' 

About half the inhabitants of the island are con- 
gregated in the town of Agana, where the American 
governor lives in the stone dwelling long occupied 
by his Spanish predecessors, while the marines are 
quartered in "the Quadrangle," another substantial 
government edifice. The heterogeneous character of 
Agana's population is well illustrated by the nation- 
alities of those owning the eight stores in the town 
— Manila men, Chinese, Japanese, American and 
Chamorros. In Agana native cobblers are able to 
make coarse, serviceable shoes to order, and native 
artisans can turn out neat and comfortable furniture. 
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Young Chief of Melanesian Blood on Guam Island 
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A Coral Reep in the Tropical Pacific at Low Tide 
In course of time this reef will help form an atoll, or coral island, circular or curved in outline and covered with vegetation 



WAKE ISLAND AND A PACIFIC CABLE 



THE celebrated United States exploring expedi- 
tion of 1841, under Captain Wilkes, came across 
a lonely, barren islet in the Pacific ocean a little above 
the nineteenth degree of north latitude, and between 
the one hundred and sixty-sixth and one hundred and 
sixty-seventh meridians of east longitude, and charted 
it under the name of Wake's island, which has since 
been modified in common usage by dropping the 
possessive. No nation cared to claim the islet waif 
up to onr war with Spain. The second Philippine 
expedition left, San Francisco June 15, 1898, and on 
the morning of the Fourth of July the men saw a 
long white line over the boundless waste of waters, 
and cheered at the sight of land. General Greene was 
at the head of this expedition, and he says: "We 
stopped a few hours to examine Wake island, a dimin- 
utive desert which lies almost in the route from Hon- 
olulu to Guam, and which I thought might possibly 
be useful as a coaling station or cable-landing on the 
long journey across the Pacific." A small party went 
ashore in two open boats, and the day was celebrated 
by raising the American flag amid the circling flights 
of sea-gulls, the only denizens of the island, flocking 
around the intruders and pecking at their caps. 

A more formal procedure being desirable, the Navy 
Department ordered Commander Taussig, of the gun- 



boat Bennington, on a cruise from Honolulu to 
Guam, to touch at Wake island and take possession 
of it in the name of the United States. When the 
landing was made signs of human occupation were 
looked for in vain, though on the eastern side of the 
island, embedded in the sand, there was an anchor, 
and higher up on the beach what appeared to be the 
wreck of a mast. The flagstaff was raised and secured 
in place, the sailors were formed in two ranks facing 
seaward, and, having called all to witness that the 
island was not in the possession of any other nation, 
Commander Taussig ordered the American flag to be 
hoisted by Ensign Wettengel. After it had been 
saluted by twenty-one guns from the Bennington it 
was nailed on with battens, and to the base of the 
flagstaff was screwed a brass plate bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: "United States of America. 
William McKinley President. John D. Long 
Secretary of the Navy. Commander Edward 
D. Taussig, United States Navy, Commanding 
the United States Steamship Bennington, this 
seventeenth day of january, 1899, took posses- 
sion of the island known as wake island for 
the United States of America." 

"The island," reported Commander Taussig, "was 
more heavily wooded than was shown in the chart. 
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Patches of grass were growing on the lagoon side of 
the western islet, and the shrubbery afforded nesting- 
places for many sea-fowl. Fish are plentiful in the 
lagoon, and there was a swift current running out 
of the southern passage. The lagoon on the south side 
was shoal, and on the north side there was a long strip 
of deep blue water extending nearly its whole length. 
Outside of the lagoon many sharks were seen crowd- 
ing round our boats and swimming about the ship/' 
Wake island is one of the innumerable atolls stud- 
ding the Pacific, the brief definition of an atoll being 
a coral island, consisting of a strip or ring of coral 
surrounding a central lagoon. This strip or ring is 
sometimes unbroken, but commonly it presents one 
or more openings into the surrounding sea suitable 
for the passage of larger or smaller boats. At first 
mere reefs swept by every tide, the atoll rises a few 
feet higher and gradually accumulates soil. Vegeta- 
tion begins, and eventually growths of trees, and 
then its status as an 
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island is fixed. In the 
beneficent economy of 
nature the cocoa-palm 
seems always on hand 
to spring up as soon as 
enough of mold can be 
found to give its roots 
sustenance, and of all 
tropical trees none is so 
useful to man. Wake 
island is a dreary, sun- 
beaten waste, glistening 
with white corals and 
shells, and covered with 
a sickly growth of low 
shrubs. It rises from five to fifteen feet above high 
water, the tidal extremes measuring about six feet. 
It is hardly possible this detached rock will ever 
possess strategical importance, but embosomed in the 
immense stretches of the august Pacific even Wake 
island may be worth much to the American govern- 
ment or some private company as a landing-place for 
an ocean cable. The British, Australian and Cana- 
dian governments have united to extend the present 
Hong-Kong cable to Shanghai, Japan and Vancouver, 
in British Columbia. An American cable from San 
Francisco, via Honolulu, Wake island, Guam and 
Manila, would have no single stretch presenting the 
untried difficulties of that line, and it would be of the 
greatest advantage not only to the government, but to 
American commerce, by enabling communication to 
be had with the Far East centers in half an hour, 
instead of five or six weeks as now. A relay of 
operators on Wake island could hardly keep down 
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some feeling of isolation and loneliness, but with 
arrangements for supplies, and above all things fresh 
water, the station would not otherwise be unpleasant. 
Every body of water lying between the inhabited 
portions of the earth, with the single exception of the 
Pacific ocean, has been crossed and recrossed by sub- 
marine telegraph lines. Here midocean resting- 
places could not be satisfactorily obtained or arranged 
for in the past, no single government controlling a 
sufficient number of suitable landing-places. With 
landing-places at Hawaii, AYake island, Guam and the 
Philippines, however, no section of a cable stretching 
from the United States to Asia would have a length 
equal to that now in operation between France and 
the United States, which (from Brest, France, to 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts) is 3,250 miles, while the 
greatest distance from land to land on the pro- 
posed Pacific route would be that from San Fran- 
cisco to Hawaii, 2,089 miles. That from Hawaii to 

Wake island would be 
2,040, from Wake island 
to Guam 1,290, from 
Guam to Manila 1,700, 
and from Manila to the 
Asiatic coast 630 miles. 
While the depth of the 
Pacific ocean is some- 
what greater than that 
at which any cable has 
been laid, the difference 
between its depth and 
the greatest reached by 
cables in the Atlantic 
would be very slight. 
Of the enormous mar- 
ket afforded by Asia and Oceania the United States 
as yet claims hardly six per cent. With a direct cable 
communication across the Pacific, and direct w^ater 
communication through a Mcaraguan canal, a mate- 
rial addition will be made to the share obtained by the 
United States in the trade of that part of the world. 
The present route of telegrams from Washington 
to Manila is as follows: To New York by land; to 
Yalentia, Ireland, by cable; to Brighton, England, 
cable and land; to Havre, France, cable; to Marseilles, 
land; to Alexandria, Egypt, cable; to Suez, Egypt, 
land; to Aden, Arabia, cable; to Bombay, India, cable; 
to Madras, land; to Singapore, Malayan peninsula, 
cable; to Saigon, Cochin-China, cable; to Hong-Kong, 
cable; to Manila, cable. The aggregate distance is 
fourteen thousand miles by submarine telegraphs, 
exclusive of distances by land. From New York to 
Manila the toll is two dollars and thirty-five cents a 
word, address and signature also counting. 
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A S THE chosen residence and the burial-place 
of .Robert Louis Stevenson the Samoan 
islands possess a special interest for every 
lover of English literature., while in the 
eyes of the whole world they have lately 
had disproportionate prominence, owing 
to threatened international complications 
respecting them. Samoa, the collective 
name of the group, embraces ten in- 
habited islands, with several islets not 
inhabited. They are about fourteen 
degrees south of the equator, and form 
the only territory in the Southern hemi- 
for which the 
States 
administrative 
bility. As to longitude 
they stretch between one 
hundred and sixty-eight 
and one hundred and 
seventy-three degrees 
west. But a more gener- 
ally acceptable way of 
locating them will be to 
say they lie about two 
thousand miles south and 
three hundred miles west 
of Hawaii, in an almost 
direct line between San 
Eran cisco and Australia. 
They are also slightly 
south of the direct steam- 
ship line that will even- 
tually connect the Phil- 
ippines and Hong-Kong 
with the Panama or Nic- 
aragua isthmian canal. 
Thus their chief signif- 
icance springs from their 
being a station on the 
great Pacific trade routes. The total area of the 
inhabited islands is given as 1,700 square miles — 
scarcely eight ninths the extent of Delaware, and the 
population as 36,000, exclusive of 350 white traders 
and officials, roughly estimated at 175 Germans, 75 
Americans and 100 English. The bulk of the pop- 
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ulation dwell on the three largest islands, as follows: 
Savaii, the westernmost of the group, 12,500; Upolou, 
eight miles southeast, 16,600; Tutuila, the southern- 
most, 3,700. The areas of these islands are, in square 
miles, Savaii 659, Upolou 340, and Tutuila 54. 

All the islands are of volcanic origin, but the soil 
is rich, and the surface was originally covered with 
dense woods. Besides arrowroot, castor-beans, a great 
variety of vegetables and the usual tropical fruits, 
they produce cotton, coffee and sugar. But the all- 
important export product is copra, the yield of the 
cocoanut plantations which cover a very large part of 
the cultivated land. In the last year for which statis- 
tics have been published 
the shipments of copra 
amounted to 12,565,909 
pounds, valued at $231,- 
372, against $32,375 for 
all other articles com- 
bined. Increased pro- 
duction of cotton-seed oil 
in the United States, 
with other causes, has 
seriously depressed the 
copra industry, lowering 
prices greatly; and at 
the same time the sup- 
ply has much diminished 
as a result of the de- 
structive practice in the 
factional wars of ruining 
the plantations of the 
opposing party by cut- 
ting out the crown of the 
cocoanut-trees. In two 
minutes one man with a 
knife can destroy the 
value of a tree which re- 
quires from five to seven 
years to become a fruit 
producer. Moreover, the natives will not plant trees 
so long as there is reason to fear that -war may at 
any time break out and their labor go for nothing. 

Apia, the capital, on the island of Upolou, has a 
small but safe harbor, which was much resorted to by 
seamen before the whaling business fell into decay. 
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It is the center of the commercial as well as the polit- 
ical life of Samoa. The streets are laid out with 
approximate regularity, and many of the houses, which 
are mostly frame, are two stories high. While in 
Samoa there are no canals, no navigable rivers and no 
wagon routes, inter-island transportation is effected 
by small sailing-vessels, and a tiny steamer that flies 
the American flag; and every twenty-eight days the 
mail-steamer between San Francisco and Australia 
stops at Apia, which also receives frequent calls from 
steamships in the Australia and New Zealand trade. 
Samoa's foreign commerce is chiefly controlled by a 
long-established German company, said to be under 



hereditary in the two royal families of Malietoa and 
Tupea. In 1873, at the suggestion of foreign res- 
idents, a house of nobles and a house of representa- 
tives were established, with Malietoa and two others 
as joint kings. Subsequently Malietoa became sole 
king, but in 1887 he was deposed by Germany, upon 
the claim of unjust treatment of German subjects, and 
was exiled. Tamasese, the native chief whom the 
Germans proclaimed his successor, against the protest 
of the British and American consuls, was defeated in 
battle by Mataafa, who was a near relative of Malietoa, 
and who succeeded to the kingship. This chief is 
said to be a man of unusual capacity. He is a Roman 




Town and Harbor of Apia, the Capital of Samoa 



the special protection of the Berlin government. This 
company has gradually become the owner of the best 
port of Upolou island, especially the shore lands, by 
purchase from the guileless natives, whose opinions 
its directors and executive officers are thus in position 
to mold and control. Superior, both physically and 
mentally, to most other Polynesian people, the Samo- 
ans are a fine, well-developed and on the whole well- 
disposed race. They were Christianized principally by 
Presbyterian missionaries, beginning in 1830. Other 
Protestant denominations, and also Eoman Catholics, 
now have churches in the group. 

From time immemorial the rulership of the islands 
(excepting Tutuila, governed by petty chiefs) was 



Catholic. The pacification of Samoa and the settle- 
ment of the conflicting claims of foreign residents 
there became the subject of protracted diplomacy 
between the American, English and German govern- 
ments, the outcome of which was a treaty, in 1889, 
providing for a joint protectorate by the three pow- 
ers, and securing equal rights for the citizens of each, 
the natives to be allowed to elect their king and 
choose their own form of government, subject in the 
event of rival claimants to the decision of the Chief- 
Justice of Samoa. This officer's court was chiefly 
constituted for the trial of international cases, and 
the first to fill the position was W. L. Chambers, an 
American. A commission was appointed to inves- 
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tigate land titles, and this in 1894 completed its 
labors, confirming about 15,000 acres of land to the 
Germans, 86,000 to the British and 21,000 to the 
Americans, though much of this land has changed 
hands since then. 

Malietoa was restored as king in November, 1889 
(displacing Mataafa), and continued as such until his 
death, which occurred August 22, 1898, when the 
consuls of the three powers, with the Chief-Justice 
as president, took charge of the administration, pend- 
ing the election of a successor. The two candidates 
for the kingship were the son of Malietoa, a good- 
natured boy of seventeen, and Mataafa. The election 
was disputed, and after a trial lasting eleven days 
Chief -Just ice Chambers, on December 31, 1898, 
declared the youth Malietoa Tanu the duly elected 
king. The German consul refused to accept this 
decision, and following his example the Mataafans did 
the same. The two factions went to war, and kept 
it up for three months. There was no American war- 
vessel at Samoa, and when the life of Chief-Justice 
Chambers had been threatened by the revolt ers the 
captain of the British war-ship Porpoise sent a guard 
of twenty-four men to his house. The next morning, 
New- Year's day, 1899, the Chief -Justice went to the 
English Missionary Society station, later going to 
the mission inclosure, guarded by forty-eight British 
marines and some Malietoans. The Mataafans sur- 
rounded the house, but were repulsed, and a number 
of them killed. On the seventh of March the United 
States war-vessel Philadelphia, Eear-Admiral Albert 
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Chief Mataafa, Aspirant for the Kingship of Samoa 

Kautz commanding, arrived at Apia. The admiral 
summoned a conference of the consuls and senior 
naval officers, and afterward issued a proclamation 
calling upon the revolters to return to their homes. 
This was followed by a counter-proclamation from 
Herr Eose, the German consul, upholding a provis- 
ional government that had been organized under a 
German, Dr. Eaffel. The proclamation of the con- 
ference having been ignored, the American and Brit- 
ish war-ships shelled the villages east and west of 
Apia, beginning on March 15th and continuing at 
intervals for several days. On April 1st a landing 
party of one hundred and five American and British 
marines, commanded by Lieutenant Freeman, of the 
Porpoise, were ambushed by several hundred Mataa- 
fans on one of the plantations of the German firm, 
and Lieutenant Lansdale, Ensign Monaghan and two 
other Americans were killed and five wounded, while 
the British lost three killed, including Lieutenant 
Freeman. The engagement had just begun when the 
landing party's automatic gun became jammed and 
useless. Lieutenant Lansdale was shot while attempt- 
ing to repair it, and Ensign Monaghan, refusing to 
leave his wounded companion, was killed. After a 
desperate fight, in which about fifty of the natives 
fell, the Anglo-Americans were forced to retreat to 
the protection of their war-ships. 

iVccording to their custom, the natives beheaded 
those who were left wounded or dead upon the field, 
but priests from the French mission afterward brought 
the heads into Apia. Lansdale's body finally found 
burial in America. 
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Tattooing as Practised in Samoa 

The three governments, thoroughly aroused, took 
action by appointing a commission to adjust the 
trouble, composed of Honorable Bartlett Tripp for 
the United States, C. N. E. Eliot for Great Britain, 
and Baron H. von Sternberg for Germany. On the 
tenth of June the commission, after a session of sev- 
eral days at Apia, issued a proclamation upholding 
the decision of Chief-Justice Chambers, but at the 
same time announcing the voluntary resignation of 
the kingship by Malietoa Tanu, and abolishing that 
office altogether; also vesting the government in the 
consuls of the three powers, continuing the office of 
Chief -Justice, and confirming Dr. Solf, a German, in 
the important office of president of the municipality 
of Apia. These arrangements were received by the 
foreign residents as temporary makeshifts, and the 
feeling gathers strength that 
the joint protectorate will 
eventually have to give place 
to the supremacy of a single 
power. Not the least impor- 
tant result of the commis- 
sion's labors was the surren- 
der by the natives of upward 
of two thousand rifles to the 
authorities. Mr. Chambers, 
having gone to the United 
States, the duties of Chief- 
Justice were for some time 
exercised by Luther Osborne, 
the American consul-general 
at Apia, Dr. Solf consenting. 
An agreeable surprise to many 
was the continued peaceable 
conduct of the natives. 

Looking to the future, a 
Samoan cession to the United 
States in 1872 may prove to 
be important, that of the har- 



bor of Pago-Pago, in the island of Tutuila. This 

cession was confirmed by a treaty ratified in February, 

1878, by which the LTnited States acquired the right 

to establish at that harbor — the second best in Samoa 

— a station for coaling and naval supplies; and the 

port was accordingly taken possession of late in 1898,. 

and wharfage facilities have since been 

put in place, as the first step in the 

utilization of these privileges. 

The opening of either the Panama 
or Nicaragua canal will change many 
of the ocean routes of commerce in the 
Western hemisphere as certainly as the 
Suez canal did those of the Eastern. 
Samoa will then acquire more impor- 
tance as a midocean stopping-place than ever before. 
Eventually it may have cable communication with the 
outside world, which already, in 1899, sustains fifteen 
hundred submarine systems of telegraph, aggregating 
a length of one hundred and seventy thousand miles, 
costing $250,000,000, and transmitting annually six 
million messages. Beginning with a speed rate of 
only three words a minute, the transmission of cable 
messages has been accelerated to fifty words a minute, 
and even more than that with the automatic trans- 
mitters that cables are now beginning to use, to say 
nothing of the duplexing of the cables, by which their 
carrying capacity is doubled. The toll for sending 
a message to Europe, when the first Atlantic cable 
began business, was one hundred dollars. A message 
to the same points now is twenty-five cents a word. 
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'HE first European navigator to touch at the 
Hawaiian islands seems to have been Juan 
Gaetano, in 1550. Later another Span- 
ish captain was wrecked off one of them, 
and with his sister was washed ashore, 
and both finally married natives of chief- 
tain blood. But nothing came of these 
events, and their records were forgotten, 
so that when Captain James Cook visited 
the islands in January, 1778, it was as 
truly a discovery as that of America by 
Columbus. He gave them a name in 
honor of his friend and patron, the Earl 
of Sandwich, First Lord of the British Admiralty; but 
the native designation, extending to the group the 
name of its principal island (whence also came the 
first royal family), has finally triumphed. The great 
explorer was received by the simple-minded natives as 
a god, and the same on his return from Alaska a year 
later. In common with nearly all the Polynesian 
islands Hawaii produces no metal, and the only cut- 
ting instruments the islanders had were from the 
teeth of sharks or made from stone, and so eager were 
they for iron that the ship's safety was endangered 
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Monument to Captain James Cook, Island op Hawaii 

from their diving under it and pulling the nails out of 
the keel. Their persistent thievery, coupled with 
the unbridled license of the 
sailors, brought on trouble, 
ending, February 14, 1779, 
in the unplanned murder of 
Captain Cook, whose bones, 
however, were preserved by 
the priests, and continued to 
receive offerings and homage 
from the people until the 
abolition of idolatry. On the 
b^ach of Kealakeakua bay, 
on the western coast of the 
island of Hawaii, a sheet of 
copper with an inscription 
fastened to the stump of a 
cocoanut-palm was all that 
marked the fatal spot until 
1874, when a neat mon- 
ument was erected by lead- 
ing British and American 
but Unroofed residents of Honolulu. 
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At the time of Cook's visits each island was gov- 
erned by one or more chiefs, who lorded it over a 
series of subordinate chiefs, in genuinely feudal style. 
Besides the order of nobles (chiefs and sub-chiefs), 
the islanders consisted of the priests and common 




people. These last were serfs holding even their 
lives at the mercy of the chiefs. Might was right in 
every relation of life. There was no law of mar- 
riage, and among the nobles the number of women 
in the household was whatever the master chose or 
was able to make it. The chiefs owned all the land, 



the products of the soil, the fish in the sea, and every- 
thing. They gave and they took away as suited their 
fancy; but as the common people had the privilege 
of transferring their allegiance from one master to 
another, and it was they who furnished the fighting 
force, a chief unusually arbitrary or 
oppressive soon had cause to rue it. 
Operated by the nobles, as well as 
by the priests, for their own benefit, 
that peculiar South Sea institution, 
the taboo, flourished in all its glory. 
If a chief wanted the ripening crop 
of some patch of taro he stuck up 
a pole in it somewhere with a white 
streamer attached, and this made it 
his, taboo from that moment to the 
humble cultivator. If he required 
unusually large quantities of fuel 
for any purpose, the chief declared 
fire to be taboo, and the common 
people had to eat their food raw. 
Tradition tells how a chief would 
occasionally declare all preventable 
noise taboo, and then not only had 
the people to refrain from conver- 
sation, but dogs were muzzled, and 
chickens penned in calabashes to 
keep them from crowing. To women some most 
desirable articles of common food were taboo all their 
lives, among them cocoanuts, bananas, pork, turtle 
and several kinds of fish. On them the fantastic sys- 
tem bore with great severity. The penalty for break- 
ing a taboo even a child could understand — death. 
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IN 1782 a powerful chief upon 
the west coast of Hawaii 
died, and in the division of his 
estates a nephew, Kamehameha, 
got control of two districts of 
that island. A warrior of dis- 
tinction, Kamehameha formed 
the plan of subjugating the 
entire group. For this ambi- 
tious task alertness of mind and 
force of character well adapted 
him, while such was his person- 
al prowess that once "when six 
spears were hurled at him at the 
same moment, he caught three, 
parried two, and evaded the 
other." Ships of different na- 
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tions were now touching at the 
island, and in retaliation for an 
outrageous act of cruelty the 
natives captured two American 
ships, in 1789, killing every 
soul aboard except Isaac Davis 
and John Young. Kindly treat- 
ed, raised to the rank of nobles, 
and given wives of that rank, 
these two became prominent 
figures in the triumphs of their 
savage sovereign, and in paving 
the way for Hawaiian civiliza- 
tion. Young, who was a man 
of much more than usual ability, 
eventually attained a position 
equivalent to prime minister. 
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Taught the use of firearms by the 
two whites, Kamehameha's followers 
put to sea in their canoes, invaded 
Maui island and conquered it, in 1790, 
for their great chief. On their return 
to Hawaii a severe struggle took place 
with the neighboring chiefs there, but 
again Kamehameha proved victorious. 
Then came the really daring exploit 
of attacking the chief paramount of 
Oahu island, one hundred and fifty 
miles distant. From a fleet of canoes 
and several small sail-boats the little 
army, strengthened by some English 
sailor refugees, were landed where 
Honolulu now stands, and the beauti- 
ful Nuuanu valley, just back of it, 
became a slaughter-pen. Up through 
the valley the defeated Oahu warriors 
were driven to the top of Pali prec- 
ipice, where the women and children 
had retired for safety at the outset. 
In terror-stricken despair, first these 
helpless ones and then the warriors 
flung themselves over the precipice, 
and were dashed to pieces twelve hun- 
dred feet below. Their bodies were 
left for birds of prey and other of 
nature's scavengers, and the bones to 
bleach in the pitiless sun, and there 
they still lie, hidden by the shrubbery 
and grass. This tragedy happened in 
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An elaborate and highly artistic work that stands in front of the Legislative Building, 

which is shown on page 194 



1795. The 

consolidation of the islands into one empire dates 
from that year, though the chief of Kaui did not 
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formally tender his submission until 1810. His ambi- 
tion realized, the conqueror bent his great energies to 
relieving the miseries wrought by war, and bettering 
the condition of his people. 
From a kindly successor of 
Cook, Captain George Van- 
couver, who visited Hawaii 
island several times (1792 to 
1794), he gratefully received 
the gifts of cattle and sheep 
— before unknown in the 
islands- — and seeds and use- 
ful plants. For ten years the 
live stock were taboo, thus 
giving them time to multiply 
for the benefit of all. To 
please Kamehameha Captain 
Vancouver had the keel of 
a vessel laid for him, and a 
dozen years later another 
Fnglishman found him with 
twenty vessels of twenty-five 
to fifty tons burden, and he 
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purchased others afterward from foreigners. Find- 
ing the aboriginal sandalwood in great demand for 
shipment to China, he went into the business sys- 
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tematically, putting into it a number of vessels of his 
own, one eventually of two hundred tons burden. 
Prime Minister Young advised the building of a 

fort on the present site 
of Honolulu. The king 
gave him a carte-blanche, 
and Young built a fort 
of coral limestone, thick- 
walled and strong, mount- 
ing it with cannon; and 
soon the Eussians, who 
had presumed to put up a 
rival fort and organize a 
colony, had to haul down 
their flag and sneak back 
to Alaska. Under Kame- 
hameha industrial activ- 
ity succeeded incessant 
turmoil and murderous 
wars. Pestilence and the 
wide-spread effect of vic- 
ious contact with foreign 
sailors made havoc of the 
population, but those 
that remained enjoyed 
peace and for the most 
part plenty. On May 8, 
1819, the rugged old 
monarch died, at the age 
of eighty-two, showing 
again that he was losing 
faith in the traditional 
deities by almost his last 
command, which was to 
forbid the sacrifice of 
human life to effect his 
recovery. The one com- 
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manding figure in Hawaiian history, 
Kamehameha the Great well deserves 
the splendid monument of bronze, 
executed in Europe by high-priced 
artists, that stands in front of the 
Legislative Building, in Honolulu. 

One of the first acts of his son and 
successor, Kamehameha II., was, at a 
great feast held in October, 1820, to 
induce the major part of the chiefs 
to defy the traditional gods, tumble 
many of the idols into the sea, and 
destroy their temples (built of piled 
stones for walls without any roof), 
and at the same time to abolish taboo. 
A short-lived rebellion was one se- 
quel. Another and far more impor- 
tant dawned when, on April 4, 1820, 
a little company of American mis- 
sionaries arrived from Boston, under the leadership 
of the now revered Bingham and Thurston. Kindly 
received by the amiable and usually half-drunken 
young king, the missionaries quickly acquired the' 
language and began their work. An English mission- 
ary, William Ellis, with some of his Christianized 
people from the Society islands, visited Honolulu and 
helped them to reduce the Hawaiian language to 
writing. The king and his court set the example of 
study, to the extent of gaining the rudiments of an 
education. The influence of the missionaries steadily 
increased. They taught the natives how to cultivate 
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the cotton-plant, and how to spin and weave its fiber. 
They showed them how to extract sugar from the 
cane. They instructed the people in the comforts and 
decencies of civilized life. Presently roads began to 
be made and bridges to be built, a newspaper was 
established, and industry prospered. A docile race 
were at once led into the light of Christianity and 
given the benefits of civilization, the work after 1837, 
which was the epoch of a great religious revival, mak- 
ing redoubled progress. By 1840 Christianity had 
become the accepted faith of the nation. Marriage 
and the Christian sacraments replaced the ancient 
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Nuuanu Avenue, Honolulu 

unspeakable debaucheries and horrid superstitions. 
Notwithstanding deeply ingrained hereditary vices, 
with conduct which often grieved the missionaries 
deeply, the family became a cherished fact, temper- 
ance principles gained the ascendancy, the Sabbath 
was legally sanctioned, and the churchec were filled 
with reverent worshipers, the schools with attentive 
pupils. Endowments for charitable purposes were 
begun, the inauguration of a comprehensive system of 
benevolence hardly surpassed in the world. With 
Christianity came constitutional government, a repre- 
sentative parliament, a code of laws, a public-school 
system, regulated tariffs and other taxes, post-offices, 
internal improvements, courts ably and honestly con- 
ducted, and other customary features of wise and 
progressive administration. 

Kamehameha II. died of measles, in 1824, when on 
a visit to England. Kamehameha III., who was his 
younger brother, executed a treaty with the United 
States (1826); had trouble with France over the 
unfriendly treatment accorded Eoman Catholic 
priests, but got out of it by paying an indemnity of 
$20,000 (1839), religious toleration having been 
already decreed; and simultaneously he promulgated 
a bill of rights, in the interests of Hawaiians and 
foreigners alike, and the next year (1840) gave the 
kingdom a definite constitution, which he further 
liberalized in 1852. The laws were modeled after 
those of the United States, but at the same time 
the midget monarchy displayed all the titles of 
majesty, conferred knighthood, etc., and aped in 
almost everything the manners of European royalty, 
and it boasted a standing army of seventy men. 



Kamehameha IV. wielded the scep- 
ter from 1854 to 1863, and when 
Kamehameha V. died, in 1872, the 
old Kamehameha line came to an 
end. Lunalilo, a cousin of the last 
mentioned, was elected king by the 
legislature, and upon his death, in 
February, 1873, David Kalakaua was 
similarly elected, after sharp fighting 
in and around the Legislative Build- 
ing, in which the adherents of an- 
other claimant, Dowager Queen Em- 
ma, widow of Kamehameha IV., were 
worsted. A scandalously gay and fes- 
tive monarch, a hard drinker and a 
profligate, Kalakaua seemed to regard 
himself as king of the native Hawaii- 
ans merely, and foreign residents as 
alien invaders. He did his best to 
change the form of government and 
make himself a little czar. In 1887, 
by which time he had swollen the national debt to 
almost two millions of dollars, a revolution, headed by 
business men of Honolulu, obliged him to grant a new 
constitution designed to put an end to mere personal 
government, and to make the king directly responsi- 
ble to the national legislature chosen by the people. 
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IT WAS inevitable, considering their geographical 
and trade relations, and the molding of their whole 
civilization by Few England mission- 
aries, that the Hawaiian islands should 
be dominated by American influence. 
When the sandalwood trade came to an 
end, as it did soon after 1820, through 
the almost complete destruction of the 
trees, a lively traffic had sprung up with 
the Pacific whalers, the vast majority of 
which were Americans. A little later 
it was American judges to whom fell the 
duty of interpreting the laws previously 
framed after American precedents. Of 
the executive officers under the king 
some were English, but more were Amer- 
ican, while the public instructors were 
nearly all of the latter nationality. Hon- 
olulu, which in 1820 was a scattered vil- 
lage of grass huts and three thousand 
inhabitants, grew steadily, as being the 
sole mid-Pacific emporium and a business 
center noted for its financial soundness, 
and the main factors in its prosperity 
were American enterprise and American 
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The swarms of gold-seekers in California 
eated a great demand there for Hawaiian 
vegetables, San Francisco during some 
three seasons depended almost entirely 
on Honolulu for its potatoes, etc., and 
notwithstanding the regular settlement 
of our Pacific coast territory virtually 
extinguished this trade ere long, the two 
ports came more and more to stand in 
the relation to each other of neighbors. 
The amiable and ease-loving survivors of 
the passing aboriginal race were no 
match for the energy and business ambi- 
tion of the constantly increasing foreign 
element, among whom influential most 
of all were those Hawaiian-born Amer- 
icans, the sons of missionaries, teachers 
and early merchants. 

In 1854 a project for annexing Hawaii 
to the United States was strongly agita- 
ted in Honolulu, and Kamehameha III. 
favored it. In September, 1876, under 
the operation of a new commercial treaty, 
the manufactures of the United States 
and the chief agricultural products of 
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Father Lyman, One of the Early Missionaries, and Household 
The dwelling here shown is exceptional in being two-storied; the ordinary style is one story 

Hawaii began to be reciprocally admitted duty free, 
a policy that bound the little island kingdom very 
closely to the great republic. The resultant develop- 
ment of Hawaiian resources surpassed all expectation, 
.and intimately connected with this development came 
a very large increase in the foreign population. 

On January 29, 1891, the United States cruiser 
Charleston entered Honolulu harbor with flags at 
half-mast, and the dead body of King Kalakaua from 
San Francisco, whither he had gone in the vain search 
of health. On the same day his sister, wife of John 
0. Dominis, an American and governor of Oahu, took 
the oath to maintain the constitution, and was pro- 
claimed queen under the title of Liliuokalani. Her 
career proved a great disappointment, for besides 
being vacillating and hysterical, she was filled with 
unreasoning prejudice against what was called the 



"missionary party," and 
which in reality was the 
pith of national charac- 
ter and national strength. 
Desiring more power for 
herself and for the native 
population, she at once 
came into conflict with 
the national legislature, 
and when, in January, 
1893, she attempted to 
force her cabinet to ap- 
prove a new constitution 
which would practically 
have changed the gov- 
ernment from a limited 
to an absolute monarchy, 
besides disfranchising a 
class of citizens who paid 
two thirds of the taxes, 
opposition took definite 
shape. Mainly by the 
Hawaiian-born and im- 
migrant Americans a 
Committee of Safety was 
organized, which deposed 
the Queen and set in 
operation a provisional 
government under the 
presidency of Sanford B. 
Dole, son of an American 
missionary — "until terms 
of annexation to the 
United States of America 
should be agreed upon." 
Actively sustaining these 
proceedings, the United 
States minister, John L. Stevens, caused the marines 
from the United States war-vessels in the harbor to 
be landed, ostensibly for the protection of American 




Home for Aged Hawaiians, Founded by King Lunalilo 
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interests. The annexation treaty which President 
Harrison promptly sent to the United States was - 
withdrawn by President Cleveland three weeks later, 
and the latter further made overtures tendering the 
good offices of the administration in restoring Lil- 
iuokalani to power; but when Mr. Willis, the new 
American minister, found it necessary to inform the 
president that the ex-queen would not forego her 
intention of taking summary vengeance upon all who 
had assisted in dethroning her, the generous project 
had to be abandoned. Liliuokalani was afterward 
arrested for complicity in a plot (which ignominiously 
failed) to overthrow the government and blow up the 
government buildings, but her friends eventually 
secured her release. 

There being no hope of immediate annexation, the 
Eepublic of Hawaii was formally proclaimed, on July 
4, 1894, with Mr. Dole as 
its president, and at the 
same time a new consti- 
tution, duly liberal, was 
promulgated; and the re- 
public was recognized by 
President Cleveland as 
the de facto government. 

The world soon grew 
accustomed to the idea 
of the absorption of 
Hawaii by the United 
States, and at length the 
self-evident advantages 
of utilizing the islands as 
a naval base for opera- 
tions in the Philippines 
broke clown the opposi- 
tion of Congress. President McKinley had negotiated 
a new annexation treaty and sent it to the Senate, 
where it hung fire for months. Kepresentative F. 
G. Newlands, of Nevada, proposed a point resolu- 
tion designed to accomplish the same end, and it 
passed both houses of Congress by decisive majorities, 
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Princess Ruth's Palace, Now the Honolulu High School 



Bishop Museum and Archaeological Institute, Honolulu 

and on July 7th was signed by the president. The 
resolution provided for a commission of five, two of 
them resident Hawaiians (the Americans appointed 
by the president being Senator Morgan, Senator 
Cullom and Honorable R. R. Hitt), to recommend 

to Congress such legisla- 
tion as they might deem 
advisable; assumed the 
public debt of Hawaii, to 
an amount not exceeding 
four million dollars; pro- 
hibited Chinese immigra- 
tion; abrogated all ex- 
isting Hawaiian treaties „ 
with other nationalities; 
and, pending permanent 
legislation by Congress, 
placed the island under 
control of the president, 
who was likewise empow- 
ered to appoint suitable 
persons to put into effect 
Masonic Temple, Honolulu a provisional government. 

On August 12, 1898, the flag of the United States 
replaced the Hawaiian over the government buildings 
in Honolulu, and the government officers there took 
the oath of allegiance to the United States. Not a 
word was spoken by the great assemblage as the 
Hawaiian flag, after it had been saluted for the last 
time by the shore-battery and the American flag-ship 
in the harbor, came slowly down; but not many eyes 
were dry, and tears rolled down the cheeks of men 
and women, old and young. The vast majority 
believed the change was for the best, yet they could 
not but think of the happy years they had spent 
under the old banner. Then when the American flag 
rose steadily to its place and floated majestically to 
the breeze, the sun broke out from behind hitherto 
obscuring clouds, the bands played the inspiring 
"Star-Spangled Banner/' thousands of cheers arose 
as a single voice, and shore-battery and ships made 
the air tremble again with their salute. 
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The consummation had not come until after the 
Pacific coast of the United States had found in 
Hawaii the most profitable of foreign customers; ai'ter 
all but one hundred and ninety-nine dollars 7 worth of 
Hawaii's sugar exports (1897), amounting in value to 
$15,390,442, had come to this country; after twenty- 
two and one half millions out of the thirty millions of 
dollars invested in its sugar plantations was American 



Americans of either the first or second generation 
were carrying on the great bulk of the business of 
whatever kind, and filling nearly every public office 
of general importance and weighty responsibility; 
and after Honolulu not only had a regular post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, but had acquired the 
habit of showing its interest in American politics by 
voting informally for president of the United States. 




Annexation Ceremonies at Executive Building, Honolulu, August 12, 1898, United States Marines in Foreground 



capital; after American engineering and American 
activity had given Honolulu its beautiful drives, its 
street railway, and its railroads extending into the 
country and touching at most of the important plan- 
tations of sugar, coffee or fruit on Oahu; after a 
system of irrigation had sprung from the same source 
that in time will double productiveness throughout 
most of the islands, as also plans for a diversification 
of crops sure to prove exceedingly beneficial; after 



Japan was the only foreign government that seri- 
ously objected. , Such strength as the opposition had 
in the islands themselves came almost wholly from 
foreigners other than Americans, who either through 
marriage or by business engagements enjoyed special 
and money-making chances under the monarchy, or 
else from a cabal of noisy half-castes never overbur- 
dened with prestige. Native unfriendliness to the 
change w r as entirely natural, but events showed it to 
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be entirely passive and 
sentimental. Under the 
iiepublie of Hawaii, offi- 
cered chiefly by men born 
on the soil, the vanishing 
native race was consider- 
ately and even paternally 
cared for, and annexation 
brought no change for 
them, unless to extend 
their franchise. When 
the United States Con- 
gress adjourned on March 
4, 1899, it had taken no 
action on the elaborate 
report of the commission 
of five above referred to. 
The status quo therefore 
continued. While Gov- 
ernor Dole and his asso- 
ciates remained in charge 
of their several offices as 
representatives of Pres- 
ident McKinlcy, and the 
routine of administra- 




tion went on, the need of 
a permanent policy in re- 
spect to land, labor and 
transportation, all which 
were problems pressing 
for solution, was strongly 
felt in Hawaii. 

The area of the several 
Hawaiian islands is as 
follows: Hawaii, 4,210 
square miles; Maui, 760 
Oahu, 600; Kaui, 590 
Molokai, 270; Lanai,150 
Niihau, 97; Kahoolawe, 
63; total, 6,740 square 
miles. The tiny western- 
most island (northwest of 
Niihau) is named Lay- 
son, and is valuable as a 
guano-bed. It is unin- 
habited, save by millions 
of sea-birds, whose eggs, 
gathered in vast numbers, 
are shipped occasionally 
to make albumen from. 



Queen Liliuokalani, Deposed in 1893 




A Group of King Kalakaua's Hula-girls on the Beach at Waikiki 
Native musical instruments, called ukulele, resemble a very small guitar, and give forth a peculiarly high-pitched, strident sound 
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The Legislative Building, Honolulu 
In this building (not to be confounded with the Executive Building, shown on page 192) the Hawaiian Senate and House meet 



HONOLULU AND SUBURBS 



HONOLULU, the capital of Hawaiian America 
and the heart of its life and trade, is situated 
on Oahu, the third in size of the eight inhabited 
islands. Its port has the only complete harbor on 
the group where steamers land at a pier, and it is the 
only town, except Hilo, on the island of Hawaii, that 
has even pretended to 
adopt modern airs and 
to emulate modern stir. 
Ages ago the upheaval of 
an old reef converted a 
former bay into a plain a 
mile wide and two miles 
long, about twenty-five 
feet above the sea, and 
over this plain spreads 
Honolulu, running back 
for miles up the beauti- 
ful Nuuanu and other 
valleys toward the inte- 
rior. The steamer makes 
the trip out from San 
Francisco in six days, or 




perhaps a few hours longer — the same time practically 
that the voyage takes from New York to Liverpool. 
Through a channel narrow but deep enough for ves- 
sels of the heaviest draft the harbor is entered, with- 
in the encircling coral reef, and a stream of youthful 
Kanakas (natives) put out from the beach to escort 

the vessel to the pier, 
hailing it with greetings 
of welcome and showing 
off their marvelous agil- 
ity on and in the water, 
especially by diving for 
the petty coins that some 
of the amusement-loving 
passengers are very likely 
to throw over the ship's 
side toward them. 

Here the traveler finds 
himself in a modern-built 
town equipped with per- 
haps the most complete 
and best-served telephone 
system in the world, and 



Kawaiahau Native Church, Built of Coral Limestone 
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displaying all the features of an enterprising Amer- 
ican city. The public library contains thirteen 
thousand volumes. The fire department is well 
organized. The streets are macadamized, and there 
are miles and miles of handsome drives about the 
city, besides those up the lovely valleys beyond, and 
tropical verdure and sweet odors crown the scenery 
everywhere. Still Hon- 
olulu shows some queer 
contrasts — rubber-tired 
hacks, but no sewerage; 
avenues electric-lighted, 
but without sidewalks in 
the residence portions; 
tropical foliage and an 
exuberance of tropical 
flowers embowering the 
primmest of New Eng- 
land architecture; a mar- 
ket that might easily be 
filled with the diversified 
vegetables of both the 
temperate and the torrid 
zones, but where canned 
corn and tomatoes and 
peas are sold in the shops 
through the whole year; 
every good reason why 
living should be cheap, 
while in actual experi- 
ence it is about the high- 
est-priced locality under 
the Stars and Stripes out- 
side of frozen Alaska. 

But, after all, Honolu- 
lu's advantages are su- 
perb. Its harbor is one 
of the best in the world, 
and in it steamers from 
every maritime country 
may be seen during the 
year. The distance across 
the Pacific ocean is seven 
thousand miles and up- 
ward, and the paragraph 
has gone the rounds that 



whole transpacific carrying trade. Leading dis- 
tances are: San Francisco, 2,089 miles; Auckland, 
New Zealand, 3,810; Sydney, Australia, 4,484; Yoko- 
hama, Japan, 3,440; Hong-Kong, China, 4,893; and 
4,200 miles to the Pacific end of the proposed Nic- 
araguan canal. Strategically the great value of our 
Hawaiian acquisition can hardly be overestimated, 




Central Union Church, Honolulu, Attended by All the Leading American Families 



in this ocean from the equator to Alaska, and from 
the coast of China and Japan to the American conti- 
nent, there is but one spot where a ton of coal, a 
pound of bread or a gallon of water can be obtained 
by a passing vessel, and that spot is Hawaii." Of 
course, this is spread-eagle exaggeration, but the truth 
remains that Hawaii marks the cross-roads of the 
Pacific, and is the great supply-point en route for the 



provided we maintain a navy sufficient to defend it. 
Captain Mahan, an unsurpassed authority on naval 
warfare, calls it one of the most important points in 
the world. "It stands alone," he says, "having no 
rival and admitting no rival/' No naval vessel ever 
built for a European or Asiatic power could carry 
enough coal from any existing naval station to operate 
against the United States and return without coaling. 
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Mausoleum of Lunalilo, the Last King of Kamehameha Blood 

Hawaii shares with Samoa the poetic title of "the good size 
Paradise of the Pacific." The climate is almost 
perfect. The only slighting allusion to it that a 
foreigner ever makes concerns merely its sameness, 
as to which suffice it to say the range of the ther- 
mometer is between sixty and eighty degrees, and 
the native has no word in his language for what we 
mean by weather. Potatoes may be ripened every 
month in the year. Below the latitude of five thou- 
sand feet frost is unknown, and so are snow-capped 
peaks at heights of two or three times that. Unlike 
the Philippines, it is a climate entirely congenial to 
white labor, thanks to the trade-winds and modera- 
ting ocean currents, while the contrast with Cuba, in 
the same latitude, is greater still as regards salubrity. 



In Honolulu royal palms shade 
every street and drive. Begonias of 
different hues grow like field-flowers. 
Numerous and well-kept gardens dis- 
play thousands of lilies, orchids, 
chrysanthemums and other flowers, 
but the dominant tone, the one that 
a tourist carries away with him, is 
given by that magnificent magenta- 
colored creeper the Bougainvillea, 
which clambers over every housetop, 
high or low, rich or poor, and over 
public buildings, churches, and the 
walls universally. The houses, set 
well back from the street and reached 
by trim walks, are seldom grand or 
imposing, but they are always neat 
and have a delightful air of home 
comfort, and generally they are of 
Nature supplies surroundings of gorgeous 
beauty, in profusion and variety simply astonishing. 
Eubber-trees, banians, bamboos, papayas, alligator- 
pears, mangoes, Bougainvilleas, prolific night-bloom- 
ing cereus, gay crotons, magnolias, oleanders and 
numberless others, all growing in one dooryard, is 
no uncommon spectacle, with the grand royal palm 
towering over all. Great pride is taken in the lawns 
and dooryards, the harmonious and artistic effects 
obtained in which are often very striking. Oranges, 
bananas, dates and figs grow rank and luscious every- 
where, and occasionally a breadfruit-tree is seen. 

Honolulu is a city of elegant comfort, bustling 
enterprise and generous hospitality. Native rulers 
have bequeathed to the city some noble monuments 




Waikiki Beach, Four Miles from Honolulu, Diamond Head in the Distance 
Hundreds of summer villas and a fine hotel are built on and near this beach, where also Robert Louis Stevenson once had his cottage 
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Group of Hawaiian Flower-venders in Honolulu 



of their public spirit and care for the people, in such 
buildings as the Queen's Hospital, the Lunalilo Home 
for Aged Hawaiians, the lolani, or National Palace, 
and the College of Oahu. The first mentioned stands 
at the foot of the extinct volcano known as the 
"Punch Bowl/' just behind the city, and was built 
with funds raised in a personal canvass of Honolulu 
by Kamehameha IV. and his consort, Queen Emma. 
The latter, whose memory is cherished by all classes, 
was the daughter of an Englishman named Eooke 
married to a native chieftainess. The College of 
Oah ii, which has more than three hundred acres 
of land, all under fine cultivation, carries alumni of 
Amherst, Williams, Cornell, Smith and 
other American institutions among 
its faculty. The Koyal Palace, now 
the Executive Building, a handsome 
and imposing structure on a com- 
manding elevation some distance from 
the bay, is surrounded with beautiful 
grounds, carefully trimmed trees and 
artistically arranged shrubbery. Our 
illustrations also include the Legisla- 
tive Building. Among other public 
institutions the Bishop Museum and 
Archaeological Institute is admirably 
complete and full of objects of inter- 
est, while the Masonic Temple would 
be a credit to any city in the world. 

The public-school system of Hawaii 
is patterned after the American, and 
education is compulsory, and the only 
people who cannot read and write are 



found among those who come from abroad, chiefly 
among the Portuguese and Asiatics. In Honolulu 
Princess Ruth's Palace, a very large and beautiful 
mansion, is now utilized as the Honolulu high school, 
and all the other school-buildings are commodious 
and handsome. The splendid Kamehameha training- 
schools, founded and endowed by a great-granddaugh- 
ter of Kamehameha the Great, are doing a good work 
in fitting Hawaiian youths for the trades. The city 
is well supplied with churches, some of them of large 
and ornate architecture, surrounded with horticul- 
tural effects most beautiful. Throughout the rural 
districts congregations are almost invariably served 




Hawaiian Girls in Holiday Attire 
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Nuuanu Avenue, Honolulu, Looking Toward the Valley 

by Hawaiian ministers, except as to the Catholic 
churches, whose cures are commonly French or Ger- 
man. It has been said that Catholics and Protestants 
dwell together in greater harmony in Honolulu than 
anywhere else in the world. The Kawaiahau native 
church is a venerated landmark of the city, dating 
from early in the missionary period. It is built of 
blocks of coral limestone. 

Taking the whole population of Hawaii there is a 
telephone for every fifty-two inhabitants, and on 
Oahu for every forty-one. The Honolulu telephone 
system runs everywhere, even far into the suburbs, 
most of the private houses, as well as the stores, hav- 
ing communication with the central 
station at very low rentals. The arri- 
val of a steamship is an event of inter- 
est to everybody, just as the coming in 
of the stage-coach, bringing the daily 
or weekly mail, once was in this coun- 
try. From the government station on 
the high point of Diamond Head ap- 
proaching vessels can be sighted at a 
distance of twenty to forty miles, and 
"Central" being notified it proceeds at 
once to notify the proper officials, the 
postmaster, the newspapers — English, 
Hawaiian, Portuguese and Japanese — 
with a few other special interests, and 
then the electric-light company, which 
in turn notifies the whole city by giv- 
ing two whistles if the steamer is from 
America, or three if from any other 
part of the world. For two minutes 
thereafter no telephone connections 
are made, but the force at "Central" 
keep on reiterating the name of the 



steamer and its location, so that all 

one needs to do is to go to the nearest 

telephone, put the receiver to his ear, 

and in that way learn what steamer it 

is, and exactly how near. In case the 

steamer brings any important news 

"Central" gives it to everybody who 

calls up a connection, by which means 

the destruction of the Maine was 

known all over the island within ten 

minutes after the steamer Zealandia 

reached the wharf. In an American 

metropolis you make inquiries of a 

policeman. In Honolulu you ask 

"Central." Nevertheless the published 

statement that no person takes the 

trouble there to consult the clock in 

the next room, but instead calls up 

"Central" to learn the time of day, must be accepted as 

a Mark-Twainish piece of humor. Still, it is a fact 

that the leading meat-markets have a list of their 

regular customers on file at "Central," and about six 

o'clock every evening . "Central" calls them up, one 

after another, and takes their order for the next 

morning's breakfast. 

Besides the large number of sailing-vessels plying 
to it, six Pacific lines of steamships make Honolulu 
a schedule port. The steamer usually stops no more 
than three or four hours, thus limiting the sight-seer 
to a drive to the Punch Bowl, the ancient volcano 
before mentioned. Should the stay be sufficiently 
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prolonged this is apt to be followed by a drive up 
Nuuanu valley to the frowning summit of Pali, down 
whose sheer sides American engineering skill has 
lately scored another triumph in building a superb 
roadway; or by a trip four miles up the coast to 
Waikiki beach, the Hawaiian Long Branch and 
Saratoga combined, which is built up with spacious 
leaf-embowered villas, the summer residences of Hon- 



olulu families of wealth, and where Queen Liliuoka- 
lani but lately held forth. Waikiki's canoeing and 
wave-sliding are famous. The latter is a mild form 
of the old national sport of surf-riding, and it is 
highly popular with even the whites who are not 
afraid to trust themselves to Kanaka skill to see them 
safely through a mad dash of half a mile in a minute, 
balanced upon the crest of a white-capped breaker. 




Leper Settlement on Molokai Island, Church in Foreground 
The high and almost precipitous mountain, together with the sea, practically cuts off all communication with the outside world 

A VANISHING RACE 



THE Hawaiians, described as a branch of the 
Malayo-Polynesian race having much in com- 
mon with the Samoans and New-Zealanders, are 
reddish-brown in color, well formed, lithe and active. 
They are a gentle, affectionate and pliant people, 
speaking a soft and mellifluous language, in which 
vowels and liquids almost smother harsher sounds. 
Light-hearted and pleasure-loving, they shrink from 
the sustained toil that Anglo-Saxons or Chinamen 
endure as a matter of course, though they make good 
clerks and subordinate helpers in all the business of 
the town. In canoeing upon the sea, which almost 
seems their native element, their skill is wonderful. 



They have many games and sports, are extremely fond 
of music, and spend much time in making flowery i 
garlands, which a beautiful custom bestows in profu- 
sion on a parting guest or friend. Both sexes are 
passionately fond of riding, almost every person being 
in possession of a horse, and the women riding astride, 
wearing a divided skirt of exceeding amplitude and 
bright colors, which, when the horse is moving rap- 
idly, streams out behind like a majestic pennant and 
almost conceals the form of the wearer. It is a pretty 
costume, and some American women have adopted it 
to the discarding of their own conventional riding- 
skirts. Miss Kate Field was enthusiastic in its praise. 
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Miss Cleghorn (Princess Kaiulani), Who Died March 6, 1899 



Epidemics and the penalty a Supreme Power exacts 
for violation of His physical and moral laws have 
been for generations bearing the Hawaiian race 
toward extinction, till now, instead of numbering 
two hundred thousand, as Captain Cook estimated 
they did in 17?8, they count up, including half- 
bloods, scarcely forty thousand, or about one third 
the total population. To the Hawaiian-born whites 
has fallen the duty of a kindly care for the vanishing 
race, and no doubt improved housing and sanitation 
and more regular living will prolong its days, perhaps 
indefinitely. But the deaths still exceed the births — - 
in many districts, especially on the island of Hawaii, 
as much as three to one. Old superstitions, too, such 
as the efficacy of certain charms, linger among the 
older people, and oppose a barrier to the physician's 
skill in case of sickness. On these sun-kissed islands 
the dark shadow of leprosy rests more deeply than 
anywhere else on earth. No nationality is exempt 
from the disease, since it is communicable by inocula- 
tion — a cut on the skin anywhere — but rarely does it 
invade other than native families. Its charnel-house 
since 1865 has been a certain district on the island 
of Molokai, where the infested living have been con- 
gregated to wait for death — as truly dead to the great 



world beyond the mountain which, with the sea, 
shuts the leper settlement in, as if already under 
the ground. Though a most vigilant Board of 
Health is slowly lessening the number of victims, 
no less than eleven hundred lepers are dying by 
inches on Molokai. The government makes full 
provision for their needs, supplying not only 
physicians and nurses, but churches, schools and 
reading-rooms, so that the round of life still 
goes on with a certain degree of regularity. Here 
a few years since Father Damien went calmly 
and grandly to his fate at the call of a Christlike 
pity, and other ministers, Protestant and Cath- 
olic, have followed his example. A San Fran- 
cisco case of leprosy was lately sent to Molokai. 

The Fhiropean style of dress was long since 
adopted by the better off and more refined 
natives, but among the masses the men wear 
simply the shirt and trousers substituted by their 
fathers for the loin-cloth of heathen days. The 
women are clad universally in the loose and 
flowing holaku, or Mother-Hubbard, as most 
writers call it, a garment which suits the climate 
admirably. On the head a straw hat is worn, or 
perhaps a colored handkerchief is twisted. In 
the interior and out-of-the-way places the old 
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traditional grass houses are still to be found, but they 
are steadily giving place to one-story frame dwellings. 
Xo matter how poor, the hut is provided with artificial 
light, obtained by stringing together the very oily 
kernels of the candlenut and firing them with a live 
coal. The native style of cooking is in a hole in the 
ground for oven. A fire is kindled and stones heated; 
then the fire is removed, 
and the food, wrapped in 
leaves, is placed in the 
hole alongside the hot 
stones and covered up till 
ready. Pork is the prin- 
cipal animal food. Fish, 
caught in abundance (the 
flying-fish with the naked 
hands, when the surf is 
rolling in), are common- 
ly eaten raw. 

The staple food of the 
masses is obtained from 
the tough and fleshy bulb 
of the taro-plant, which 
flourishes in marshland, 
either natural or made 
such, by banking around 
a patch of ground with 
sod to keep the water at 
a certain depth. It has 
heen estimated that a 
taro-patch forty feet each 
way yields amply enough 
food for a native one 
year, and a field a mile 
square for over fifteen 
thousand. There is also 
an upland variety, less 
prolific. From the taro- 
root is preparqd the na- 
tional dish, the famous 
poi, by first washing and 
scraping the bulbs clean, 
then cooking them until 
soft, after which they are 
pounded into flour, that 
is finally mixed with suf- 
ficient water to make a 

sticky paste. The hospitality of the natives very soon 
obliges a new-comer to become familiar with the man- 
ner of eating poi, which is the same whether in the 
family circle or at the larger gatherings, the luaus 
(feasts), which to the Hawaiian are the delight of 
delights. A calabash — an immense round bowl, as 
large sometimes as a bushel basket — is placed on the 



center of the table, or, more literally, of a mat spread 
on the ground. The family and friends sitting round 
the mat, the poi is perhaps dished out in a separate 
small calabash for each one, though in the most of 
native households the hereditary custom still prevails, 
and all help themselves from the one mammoth bowl 
in the center. In no case are spoons employed. The 




The Taro-plant, from Which is Produced the Hawaiian "Staff of Life," the Famous Poi 

first two fingers of the right hand are dipped in the 
sticky mess, given a deft sweep, then conveyed, with 
sundry and highly scientific gyrations, to the mouth, 
where the adhering poi is sucked off. Sometimes it 
is "one-finger" poi, very thick; again it may be "three- 
finger" poi, very thin. A luau in the traditional 
style is uncontrollably disgusting to an American, 
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The Queen's 
The style of canoe with outrigger here shown has 

especially when the poi is eaten sour (in a refinement 
of gastronomy analogous to the "high/' or tainted, 
meat of the English gentry), or when the accompany- 
ing fish are eaten raw. However, poi is a healthful 
and most nutritious diet, and to it must chiefly be 
ascribed the adipose tendency so common among the 
natives, and it is the accepted test of good cooking. 




A Native Hawaiian Grass House 



Beach, Waikiki 

been in use among the natives from time immemorial 

The average Kanaka lives a care-free life. If his 

taro-patch has not gone into the keeping of some 

Chinaman, an hour's labor each day will keep it free 

from weeds and in a thriving condition. He can vary 

his diet with fish or clams from the sea, or can stroll 

into the forests back of his hut and pick bananas, 

breadfruit or rich papaya to his heart's content. Often 

time hangs heavily on his 

hands, so he jogs slowly to 

town on his horse and spends 

the day lounging about the 

boat-landing, or else lying 

flat on his back under some 

tropical shade-tree he passes 

the clay in dreamy reveries. 

Or perhaps he bestrides his 

horse, rides into the forest, 

and returns festooned with 

countless brilliant flowers 

and strings of colored seeds. 

He need have no fear for the 

morrow, for the morrow will 

be the same as to-day. "Ma- 

hapi" is a word he uses fifty 

times a day; it means "by 

and by/' and in practical 

application it corresponds 

to the Spaniard's "manana" 
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— to-morrow. His ideal of life is the 
maximum of comfort each day as it 
comes, without looking to the future. 
No provision for winter is necessary, 
no laying in of coal or saving to buy 
an overcoat; winter never invades his 
balmy, luxurious southland. He very 
contentedly basks in the warmth of 
Nature's smiles, and gives a smile in 
return. The events of chief impor- 
tance in his life are when he is invited 
to attend a lnau by some neighbor, or 
when he invites in return. These 
native feasts are times of unrestrained 
hospitality and social fun, when every 
one jabbers, slings poi and shakes his 
fat sides, and the utmost good-will and 
enjoyment prevail. They are usually 
partnership affairs, one family fur- 
nishing poi, another pork, still another fish, and so 
on. The customary program in former days was to 
have them followed by hula-dances, but this has very 
generally been abandoned, and, in fact, nude dancing 
is under the ban of the law. 

There are no family names among the natives, and 
a child's name may have no relation to that of the 
father. Of course, the case is different in a family 
having a European or an American father, of which 





A Luau, or Native Feast, with Large Calabash in the Center 



View of the Central Part of Honolulu 

type are not a few of the most refined and cultured 
households in Hawaii, with half-blood daughters of 
fine education and womanly excellence, and withal 
of typical loveliness. Such a young woman was the 
Princess Kaiulani, niece of Queen Liliuokalani and 
heir presumptive to the throne, the daughter of Gov- 
ernor A. S. Cleghorn, an Englishman, and a princess 
of the Kalakaua dynasty. Miss Cleghorn was care- 
fully educated in England and Germany, traveled 
extensively in both hemispheres, and returning to her 
native land in November, 1897, lived quietly in her 
AYaikiki mansion (which had come as a baptismal 
gift from the Princess Euth) until her unexpected 

death, the sixth of 
March, 1899. The 
funeral procession 
was an extraordi- 
nary outpouring of 
people, represent- 
ing all classes from 
Governor Dole and 
the Supreme Court 
in carriages of state 
to many thousands 
of Kanakas on foot, 
with no end of ban- 
ners and insignias, 
memorials of more 
than a century of 
Hawaiian history. 
She was genuinely 
mourned. She had 
more than once en- 
tertained our offi- 
cers handsomely. 
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Lava Flow prom Mauna Loa Moving Toward the Sea 
The mist-like appearance is steam. Billions of tons of molten lava are poured forth during a single eruption of Mauna Loa 

VOLCANOES: INDUSTRIAL HAWAII 



OF VOLCANIC origin, like most of the Pacific 
islands, the Hawaiian group is entirely com- 
posed of the products of eruption. On the island of 
Maui the extinct volcano of Haleakala has a crater 




Hardened Lava Flow at the Base of Mauna Loa 



two thousand feet deep and twenty miles in circum- 
ference, the largest on earth. The only volcanoes 
still active are on the island of Hawaii, where are 
Mauna Kea, the highest peak (13,805 feet) in the 
Pacific ocean; Kilauea, with a crater 
outclassing that of any other active 
volcano known, being nine miles in 
circumference with vertical sides a 
thousand feet deep; and Mauna Loa, 
which cele orated the Fourth of July, 
1899, with a magnificent pyrotechnic 
display at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, signaling two flows of molten, 
roaring, steaming lava, which con- 
tinued pouring forth for a number of 
days, traveling at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour until cooled off by 
contact with the air. 

Throughout the island lava forma- 
tions in all kinds of peculiar shapes 
abound. Near the base of Mauna 
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Loa, where the hardened flow 
is estimated to be nearly or 
quite a hundred feet thick, 
it lies in great corrugated, 
twisted masses resembling 
innumerable huge mummi- 
fied serpents, and in some 
places large fissures have 
opened in the lava, and are 
bridged for the convenience 
of tourists. There are in- 
stances of a so-called water- 
fall being formed by the 
lava running over a prec- 
ipice, where it still hangs 
in great columns and pen- 
dants. A perfect arch thirty 
feet high exists at one place, 
while at another an immense 
vase was left standing when 
the rest of the formation 
gave way to some elemental 

force, and Nature has since contributed to the effect 
by stocking the vase bountifully with trees, flowers 
and ferns. "Blow-holes/' caused by escaping steam 
from beneath, are numerous, taking the shape of more 
or less regular cones. One such formation exhibits 
an almost smooth circular hole twenty-five feet across 
and about eighteen hundred feet deep. 

The stupendous and awe-inspiring grandeur of an 
outbreak of Kilanea or Mauna Loa is indescribable. 
No one fortunate enough to have witnessed the phe- 
nomena can wonder at the native superstitions center- 
ing around these craters. Pele, the goddess of fire, 
dwells in the depths of Kilanea, whence issuing in 





Bridge Over Chasm in Lava 



Blow-hole in a Lava Flow 
The picture represents the flow, blow-hole and all, after it has hardened 

anger at some slight accorded her, she sends abroad 
her seething messengers of death. In the olden times 
human sacrifices were freely offered to propitiate her. 
Delivered to the priests of Pele by order of the chief, 
a gang of trembling wretches would be bound and 
hurled over the crater's brink. Less dreadful was 
the faith that it meant certain death to approach the 
crater without first throwing into it a handful of the 
berries growing near the top, or, again, for any one 
excepting a priestess of Pele to eat of these berries. 
Despite the race's long-past acceptance of Christian- 
ity, some of the ruder natives are believed to still 
offer secret prayer to the flame-encircled throne of 
Pele. A peculiar plant belonging to 
the fern family, having very long, 
delicate filaments of a reddish color, 
is found on the mountain-sides, and is 
universally known as "Pele's hair/' 

As near the crater of Kilauea as 
safety permits is the Volcano House, 
a hotel familiarly known to all Ha- 
waiian tourists, reached by a winding 
path up the mountain-side from the 
port of Hilo, whither the inter-island 
steamer brings one from Honolulu in 
a few hours. From the Volcano House 
the visitor, conducted by a guide, 
makes his way on foot to peer into the 
boiling and steam -misted abysmal inte- 
rior, where numerous fire-licked cones 
heave and surge amidst the molten 
mass, each a true crater. Kilauea's 
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So-called Cascade of Hardened Lava, Near the Foot of Mauna Loa 

flames have been seen a hundred miles out on the 
Pacific, while at Hilo, almost forty miles away, people 
at night have easily read newspapers by their glow. 
In 1840 a lava torrent a mile wide, from twenty to 
one hundred feet deep, and forty miles long, reached 
the coast and buried itself in the sea. 

Notwithstanding the complete ruin attending the 
stately march of a lava flow, it is volcanic material, 
decomposed in course of ages, that forms some of 
the richest soil of Hawaii, the palm as regards fertility 
belonging to the valleys, enriched from the w r ashings 
of the mountain-sides and long accumulations of 
vegetable-mold deposits. The quality of the upland 
soils varies considerably, and in some places on the 
leeward side of the mountains irrigation is needed 



to insure a crop. During the years 
from 1846 to 1855 the ancient tenure 
of land at the sole pleasure of the 
king was abolished, the principle of 
individual ownership established, and 
thousands of homesteads given the 
people. But for the sovereign were 
still reserved a million acres, includ- 
ing the best of the land, and hence 
the great fortunes precedent to the 
royal munificence that crop out con- 
tinually in the story of Honolulu. 
The republic settled a liberal annu- 
ity upon the dethroned Liliuokalani, 
but of course took possession of the 
unallotted public lands. 

While it has aided to develop the 
sugar industry, the immense size of 
private holdings of land (by purchase or long lease) 
found in Haw r aii cannot be regarded as permanently 
desirable. The Bishop estate includes nearly six 
hundred thousand acres, or about three twentieths of 
the total area of the group, and is scattered over sev- 
eral different islands. The entire island of Mihau is 
owned by one family, which has stocked it with 
twenty-five thousand sheep, and naturally feels a 
great interest in the wool tariff of the United States. 
On Kauai island all the land is either owned out- 
right or held on long lease by six proprietors. The 
Spreckels leases aggregate an enormous tract, but 
statistics are lacking. The previous policy of the gov- 
ernment was emphasized under the republic; namely, 
to encourage the settlement of the public lands by 




Typical Sugar-mill on the Island of Oahu, Which is Completely Americanized 
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small farmers, and the homestead laws were carefully 
framed to that end. At present the Hawaiian popula- 
tion, leaving out the trades-people, may be roughly 
classified as great landholders, poor though rarely 
pauperized natives, and contract laborers. 

The contract laborers, a very bone of contention for 
years in settling the status of Hawaii, consist, with 
unimportant exceptions, of Portuguese (mainly from 
the Madeira islands), Japanese and Chinese. The 
leaps which the sugar business took after 1876 drove 
the planters into a state of clamorous perplexity how 
to obtain the labor their estates required, the aborig- 
inal Hawaiian having a fixed aversion to field-work 
if enforced and steady. A Bureau of 
Immigration was organized, and nine 
thousand Portuguese brought in at 

an outlay of two hundred to four 

hundred dollars each. Though a 

considerable part of the money was 

refunded, this was expensive, and so 

was the experiment of "assisting" 

German, Norwegian and certain Pol- 
ynesian labor; hence the importation, 

beginning in 1886, of Japanese work- 
men at a cost of eighty-seven dollars 

a head, while John Chinaman, many 

thousands of him, came out from the 

Flowery Kingdom unassisted. The 

Portuguese, Japanese and Chinese in 

Hawaii now number 16,000, 30,000 

and 24,000 respectively, as against 

•39,000 of the native race, 4,000 

Americans and 2,300 British. 

Some of the contract laborers are 

serving their second term, while oth- 
ers, instead of returning to the home 

land, as many did when their contract 

expired, changed to day-laborers for 

wages, or set about cultivating crops 

of their own in a very small way. 

Thus the Chinaman has practically 

absorbed the business of rice-growing 



For Hawaii the sugar era followed the whaling era, 
which practically came to an end in 1873. Sugar- 
raising has been the commercial backbone of the 
islands during more than twenty years of their great- 
est prosperity. Nowhere else in the world have cap- 
ital, business enterprise and scientific and mechanical 
skill been more closely wedded. Eunning a sugar 
plantation is not only an immense business, but a 
very diversified one, having to provide and operate 
railroads, with grades and engines and flumes, and 
trestles perhaps a hundred feet high and thousands of 
feet long, to convey the cane to the mill, which latter 
represents a cost of from $100,000 to $500,000, and 




Landing-place on the Precipitous Coast of Hawaii Island 
It was here that Miss Stevens, daughter of the United States minister, lost her life 



and is fast 

getting hold of the taro-patches, and what to do about 
him or his fellows of other nationalities is a knotty 
problem. The employment of free white labor, to 
replace "assisted" Asiatics, is looked forward to by 
many politicians and philanthropists as the solution; 
but the imperative behest of law will have to pave the 
way, for by that change will come a reduction of 
sugar profits from their present thirty, forty or fifty 
per cent to possibly twenty or thirty per cent, and to 
expect capital to volunteer such a sacrifice would be 
unreasonable while human nature remains what it is. 
Congress should take prompt and decisive action. 



has a capacity ranging from fifteen to sixty tons a 
day. On the coasts are landing-places built merely 
for plantation use that have each cost $25,000 and 
upward, besides the expense of fitting up with costly 
machinery for the loading process. 

All industrial thought at present is for sugar, rice 
and coffee, the wonderful capabilities of the island 
for vegetables and fruits being strangely neglected, 
insomuch that Hawaii expends annually a million of 
dollars for food products for man and beast, including 
nearly twenty thousand dollars for California-grown 
fruits. The coffee craze bids fair to be the next one, 
sugar and rice having appropriated about all the land 
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Rice-fields on the Island of Maui 

suitable for them, whereas considerable amounts of 
coffee-land — in every tropical country more elevated 
and less sought 
after at the first 
— still remain at 
government dis- 
posal; and to cof- 
fee-planting the 
powers that be in 
Honolulu are es- 
pecially partial, 
since it is open 
to men of mod- 
erate means, and 
the attraction of 
settlers, not the 
production of a 
handful of great 




an open roadstead, often quite rough, 
and passengers and freight are rowed 
ashore by natives, all of whom are the 
most expert of watermen and delight 
to be upon the sea, even to the extent 
of deep-sea fishing out of sight of 
land. Occasionally a landing is pos- 
itively dangerous. At two points on 
the island of Hawaii passengers are 
hoisted from the rowboat with a huge 
crane, to which a chair is attached (or 
sometimes a stout sling adapted to the 
human form) and swung two hundred 
feet in the air to the top of a cliff, 
which there forms the water-front. 
Departing travelers are lowered by the 
same contrivance to the boat, and 
rowed out to the ship. At one of these landing-places 
a daughter of United States Minister Stevens gave 

up her young life 
to filial devotion. 
Hearing that her 
father was lying 
ill in Honolulu, 
she insisted upon 
being lowered in 
the face of all re- 
monstrances, the 
sea being at the 
time unusually 
rough. Scarcely 
had she taken a 
seat in the row- 
boat waiting for 
her below when 



Train on Plantation Railroad Loading Up with Sugar-cane 
millionaires, is what the government seeks. On his it was struck by a wave and capsized, and she was 
vast Ewa sugar plantation on Oaliu a wealthy land- hurled upon the rocks with a violence proving fatal, 
owner named Castle is conducting an 
interesting co-operative experiment, 
one deserving success, though possibly 
existing conditions may deny it. 

The Southern Pacific railway mo- 
nopoly of California has a counterpart 
in Hawaii, where inter-island traffic 
is in the hands of a single company, 
and freights are so excessive as to 
seriously handicap industrial develop- 
ment outside of Oahu. Aside from 
this, however, the getting about from 
one island to another is, in places, less 
easy than could be desired. There 
are no docks except at Honolulu, and 
commonly no harbors. Landings are 
made with the steamer lying out in Plantation Railroad Running Through a Sugar-cane Field 
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C OLLOWING up the discovery which was 
* immortalize his name, Columbus saili 



to 
ilecl 
westward, and on October 28, 1492, en- 
tered the month of a river in the "great 
land 7 ' of which he had heard many times 
before reaching it. This land, indescrib- 
ably beautiful and prolific, the natives 
called Cuba, a name that has survived 
three others successively given it by the 
Spaniards, and which, as every one knows, 
designates the most important island by 

\far of the West Indies. A climate so 
delightful as to seem a perpetual summer, 
a soil inexhaustibly rich, 
rank tropical luxuriance of 
growth in field and forest, 
varied loveliness in natural 
scenery, a fine list of good 
harbors — these combine to 
make Cuba one of Nature's 
most favored regions; while 
its commanding position at 
the entrance of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and which will be- 
come still more prominent 
as soon as the Nicaragua 
or Panama canal is com- 
pleted, might well stim- 
ulate the acquisitive am- 
bition of nations. From 
Key West, in Florida, to 
Havana is only ninety-four 
miles, the schedule time by 
steamer being seven hours, 
though most ocean liners 
would take but half that. 
Cuba is about seven hun- 
dred and sixty miles long, 
while in breadth it varies 
from twenty-six to say one 
hundred and twenty-seven 
miles; and its area, including the Isle of Pines and 
numerous smaller islands, approximates forty-four 
thousand square miles, which is a little less than the 
size of New York state. The mountain range, in gen- 
eral rather low, traversing the island lengthwise is 
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Major-General John M. Brooke 
Military Governor of Cuba, beginning January 1 



highest in the eastern part, where also it is broken up 
into spurs, or transverse ridges, and occasionally rises 
to an altitude of H\e to seven thousand feet. With 
not much more than one third of the land yet brought 
under cultivation, two fifths of the island is covered 
with primeval forests, which, however, present scarce- 
ly greater difficulties to the traveler than do the bushy 
jungles of the plains wherever left uncultivated for 
more than a single season. 

The tropical climate of the low coast-lands, includ- 
ing, of course, the seaports, is the climate chiefly 
written and talked about, but the fact is the elevated 
interior regions very much resemble the warmer por- 
tions of the temperate zone. 
Havana is a sanatorium 
of world-wide celebrity for 
bronchial and lung affec- 
tions, owing to its equable 
temperature, the extreme 
range of the thermometer 
during the year being only 
thirty degrees — from fifty- 
eight to eighty-eight — and 
the mean annual temper- 
ature standing at seventy- 
eight degrees. Fireplaces 
are among the rarest in 
Havana or other seaport 
towns; glazed windows are 
unknown, double sets of 
shutters or curtains taking 
their place; and fresh veg- 
etables and fruits abound 
all winter, for here is a 
land where one may plant 
and harvest every day of 
the year. Yellow fever, 
which is essentially a dis- 
ease of the sea-coast and 
the lower latitudes, never 
becomes epidemic in the 
elevated interior. It stayed away from Havana, so it 
is said, for one hundred and seven years, until 1761, 
since which it has always dwelt there, summer and 
winter. Santiago, till after the Americans came, w r as 
a veritable pest-hole, its sanitation being still worse. 
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Cuba is divided into six provinces, named (from 
east to west) Santiago de Cuba, Puerto Principe, 
Santa Clara, Matanzas, Havana and Pinar del Eio. 
The last Spanish census, taken in 1887, gave a total 
population of 1,631,619, of which sixty-eight per cent 
were white and thirty-two per cent colored. Pace 
prejudices are exceedingly strong, and in this fact 
resides what will be a serious difficulty when the 
Cubans undertake self-government. Negro slavery 
was not abolished until 1886, but as the insurgent 



armies contained more negroes than whites, and thus 
far manhood suffrage is the only one proposed, the 
colored element must be taken account of in any 
political forecast. On August 17, 1899, President 
McKinley proclaimed to the people of Cuba that he 
had ordered a census taken throughout the island, and 
had "appointed competent and disinterested citizens 
of Cuba as enumerators and supervisors. 7 ' This was 
a step of considerable importance in paving the way 
for intelligent action on many governmental details. 
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Old Glory on Moro Castle, from Across the Harbor Entrance, at 12:10 p. m., January 1, 1899 
At exactly twelve o'clock, noon, the Spanish red and yellow flag was hauled down and the Stars and Stripes went up in its place 

CUBA UNDER SPAIN 



FORTY years of cruel and rigorous servitude suf- 
ficed to blot the three hundred thousand gentle, 
indolent aborigines of Cuba off the face of the earth. 
For a long time the island continued very sparsely 
settled, its wondrous agricultural capabilities surpris- 
ingly unnoticed, though Havana, founded in the year 
1519, became a port of ever and greatly increased 
consequence. It was twice captured in the sixteenth 
century by the French, and once in the seventeenth 
by the Dutch. In 1762 the English took it, after a 
memorable siege that cost an appalling death-rate 
from disease, exposure and lack of water, and the 



spoil was enormous, the prize-money divided among 
the soldiers and sailors amounting to four millions of 
dollars; but in the peace arrangements of 1763 Cuba 
was handed back to Spain. In 1848 President Polk 
tendered one million dollars for it, but the offer was 
indignantly refused. In 1889 Sagasta, the Spanish 
premier, rebuffed negotiations along the same line by 
declaring to the United States minister there was not 
gold enough in the world to buy Cuba. 

In consequence of heavy taxes without representa- 
tive rights in the Spanish Cortes, conjoined with a 
systematic course of plundering by the officials, and 
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a shameful neglect of the 
educational and material 
interests of the island, 
discontent had long been 
generating in Cuba, and 
by degrees it hardened 
into hatred and defiance. 
The years 1868 to 1878 
witnessed the "ten years' 
war," an insurrection in- 
volving the eastern third 
of the island, and costing 
Spain sixty millions of 
dollars and about a hun- 
dred thousand men, and 
which was terminated 
by the convention of El 

Zanjon. This treaty guaranteed essential reforms, 
most of which failed to materialize further than some 
changes of names and of local boundaries. Native 
Cubans were still excluded from every office that 
could give them effective influence in public affairs, 
while the guiding star of the whole fiscal system con- 
tinued to be the enrichment of the mother-country 
and a swarm of hungry officials, with almost no regard 
to the effect upon the colony itself. 

The work of the Cuban junta in launching another 
and finally successful revolution is frequently sneered 
at now, and no doubt the junta was not composed of 
an altogether immaculate set of patriots. Neverthe- 
less they did a work that needed to be done, a work 
that only they or men positioned 
like them could do. Of their 
earnestness they gave full proof. 
Marti, the organizer of the last 
rebellion, risked his life in the 
cause, though not a soldier, and 
lost it, and his grave at San- 
tiago deserves to be a place of 
pilgrimage, as it is. It was on 
February 24, 1895, that revolt 
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Sugar-mill op Small Proprietor in Havana Province 



The Fruit-market, Havana 

raised its flag in eastern Cuba. Maximo Gomez, a 
native of San Domingo, who was a head officer in the 
"ten years' war," and the mulatto general, Antonio 
Maceo (with Calixto Garcia somewhat later), became 
the central figures in the field, and before winter set 
in they dominated half of Cuba, though none of the 
large towns or seaports. Campos, the Spanish Gov- 
ernor-General, returned to Spain in January, 189(5, 
his campaign an admitted failure, and in February 
his successor, the cruel Weyler, arrived. Less blood 
and more fire gives the campaign of 1896 in an 
epigram. It was a terrible resort which the insurgents 
adopted, that of burning the sugar-mills and stam- 
peding the tobacco cultivators, thus stopping produc- 
tion, to the end of breaking 
down the opposition to inde- 
pendence by proving it to be 
the only alternative to an- 
archy and ruin; and relent- 
lesslv was the policy carried 
out in all parts of the island, 
with the important effect of 
greatly weakening the Span- 
ish forces by hundreds of 
details for plantation garri- 
sons. On December 7, 1896, 
Maceo was killed. 

Eeconcentration was the 
key-note of Weyler's 1897 
campaign, his trochas, like 
his much-heralded spurts of 
fighting, having turned out 
virtual failures. This meas- 
ure amounted to a deliber- 
ate, cold-blooded sentencing 
of hundreds of thousands of 
the helpless country people, 
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Horses Laden for Market, in the Vicinity of Havana 



old and young, and chiefly women and children, 
to starvation and death. Few Americans understand 
the awful reality and extent of the inhuman policy of 
reconcentration. Weyler sent to every town a garri- 
son whose orders were to force the surrounding rural 
population into the town and keep them there, and 
to effect this the soldiers burned the houses, gathered 
in and consumed all the cattle and other live stock, 
and destroyed the bananas in the fields, thus leaving 
the people absolutely without anything to eat or the 
possibility of procuring it by purchase or cultivation. 
In some places where the people managed to plant 
and raise a crop the Spanish soldiers would not permit 
them to gather it, but seized on everything for them- 
selves, and stole all the work-oxen, cows and chickens 
besides. General George W. Davis, the first military 
governor of Pinar del Rio (later commanding in Porto 
Rico), believes that out of a total population in that 
province of 290,000 fully 150,000 died during the 
war, the majority of them reconcentrados. Two 
thousand reconcentrados are known to have died in 
one small town alone. For miles at a stretch when the 
Americans came no sign of life appeared except some 
buzzards. General James H. Wilson, another Amer- 
ican military governor, found the case much the same 
in the province of Matanzas, which in 1894 contained, 
according to the tax-list, 298,391 cattle and 102,000 
horses, but in January, 1899, had only 8,800 -cattle 
and 3,700 horses; while the population, during the 
same interval, had dwindled from 272,000 to 191,000, 
so that practically one third had perished. In a mere 
village called Mocha, eleven miles from the city of 
Matanzas, Weyler concentrated forty-five hundred 
people to starve, and over three thousand of them 



actually did starve. But enough of 
these harrowing illustrative facts. 

The Spanish conduct of affairs was 
no less incapable in the cabinet than 
harsh in the field, while corruption 
prevailed, by a sort of endless-chain 
process, in both. The whole public 
business was keyed to the idea of 
plunder. When through favoritism 
or direct bribery a man had somehow 
slipped into a government position, 
he was sure to be robbed by some one 
above him or associated with him,, 
whereupon he recouped himself, and 
as much more than that as he could, 
by robbing somebody else; and so the 
game went on until the burden had 
been finally shifted to the one least 
able to bear it — the poor man, whose 
wages were a pittance at best. When 
the Americans took charge of things in Havana seven 
thousand taxable hydrants were delivering the city's 
water without any one paying for it, the thirty-nine 
alcaldes in the thirty-nine barrios, or wards, having 
the power to give free water to persons for a consid- 
eration, which they had undoubtedly been sharing 
with higher officials. At the custom-house one head of 
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a division would be receiving two thousand dollars a 
year, and in the next room another head of a division 
equally important would be getting six hundred dol- 
lars, yet both thrived equally well. The appraisers 
worked for very small salaries, but they lived in style 
off their "gratifications" from merchants whose goods 
a slip of the pen or some inadvertence in filling ant 
the blanks would somehow pass at an undervaluation. 
Sometimes the same employee appeared on the pay- 
roll under a new name every month, not without 
some reason one may be sure. 

Letter-carriers received their pay not in the form 
of a salary, but by charging from three to five cents, 
or even more, for every letter they delivered. The 
removal of stamps from collected letters and selling 
them was a frequent practice. Newspapers would be 
stolen from bundles and sold for 
anything they would bring. Sal- 
aries were fixed with very little 
reference to the amount of service 
required, and the looseness in post- 
office business at every point was 
almost incredible. Other depart- 



A majority of the streets even in Havana and 
Santiago were in a frightful state of repair, and filthy 
beyond conception. The foulness of the few sewers 
and the intolerable stenches predominating in public 
buildings, as well as in the private dwellings, dis- 
tressed and actually sickened the Americans before 
they could be corrected as the first step in Cuba's 
sanitary regeneration. Odors from a sewer under the 
custom-house that was in direct communication with 
the office of the 
Collector of the 
Port more than 
once drove the 
new and terri- 
bly toiling offic- 
ials from their 






General Maximo Gomez 
Commander-in-chief of the Cuban army 



Captain-General Valeriano Weyler 



ments of the 
public service 
were managed 
in a like hap- 
py-go-lucky 
style. Govern- 
ment positions passed, in Yankee phrase, for soft 
snaps. "Under the old official system men went to 
their offices at nine o'clock in the morning, left at 
eleven, and came back for an hour in the afternoon. 
Tli ere were a great many clerks, many of whom were 
wholly unnecessary. In each little town one found a 
great many officials doing very little, but no school- 
houses, no sanitary regulations; in fact, nothing 
indicative of a high degree of civilization. It was a 
pedantic humbug from top to bottom." [General 
Leonard Wood in The Independent.] 



General Calixto Garcia 
Died December 10, 1898 

desks. Throughout the island each 
province had a prison, and in them 
men and women were sometimes 
confined for ten years without trial, 
forgotten by every human being, 
except perhaps the members of their 
own humble households. No system 
of public schools was in operation, nor of road-mak- 
ing, nor of any other internal improvements, but the 
people were demoralized with government lotteries, 
with bull-fights under the most aristocratic patronage, 
and with unblushing examples of dishonesty. 

Not only was the custom-house a place of moral 
dry-rot for all connected with it, but the Spanish 
tariff would almost seem to have been framed in 
direct hostility to the United States, despite this coun- 
try being the customer which took the bulk of the 
Cuban products. Probably, however, its key-note was 
less the dislike of other nations than a disposition to 
"hog everything in sight." The American expert 
who drew up the new tariff of 1899 declared the for- 
mer tariff "was made by Spaniards for Spain, in the 
interests of the Spanish." On any other theory he 
considered it inexplicable, absolutely so. 
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Captain-General Castellanos Leaving Havana, Escorted by Generals Wade and Clous 



OLD GLORY'S TRIUMPHAL MARCH 



DEVELOPMENTS in Cuba naturally attracted 
much attention in the United States, where the 
deepest sympathy with the unfortunate reeoncentra- 
dos prevailed, as was evidenced by relief measures 
undertaken in the winter of 1897-98, by the American 
section of the Eed Cross Association under the active 
management of its president, Clara Barton; by an 
independent movement headed by the proprietor of 
an Eastern religious weekly; and by a Central Cuban 
Belief Committee, with headquarters in New York 
City, to which the national government lent its full 
sanction and influence. By the early part of April 
contributions, representing every section of the great 
republic, and aggregating nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars, had been forwarded for relief purposes to 
Cuba. Meantime American sentiment was crystal- 
lizing into a demand that the cruel and barbarous 



struggle in Cuba must be brought to an end — if 
necessary, by forcible intervention. Public opinion, 
which had been further incensed by the I)e Lome let- 
ter deriding President McKinley, could no longer be 
controlled after the Maine horror, which occurred on 
the night of February 15, 1898. Both governments 
redoubled their preparations for war. 

The Spanish-American war began on April 21st, 
and it lasted until August 12th, when the peace pro- 
tocol was signed in Washington, though as Manila 
could not be reached, owing to the cutting of the 
cable from Hong-Kong, the surrender of that city to 
the Americans occurred August 13th. The unbroken 
series of victories achieved by the army and navy of 
the United States astonished mankind, profoundly 
impressed the statesmen of Europe, and changed the 
political geography of both hemispheres. The prin- 
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cipal may be summarized, together with accessory 
events, in a few sentences. On April 22d was insti- 
tuted a Cuban blockade by the American fleet under 
acting Kear-Admiral W. T. Sampson. On May 1st 
Admiral George Dewey reached the pinnacle of fame 
in a victory in Manila bay over the Spanish squadron 
commanded by Admiral Montojo, which was annihi- 
lated. On May 19th the Spanish "Cape Verde fleet," 
under Admiral Cervera, gained the port of Santiago 
de Cuba, and was promptly blockaded by an Amer- 
ican squadron first under Commodore W. S. Schley, 
and beginning June 1st under Kear-Admiral Samp- 
son. June 3d witnessed the heroic feat of Assistant 
Naval Constructor Hobson and seven men in sinking 
the collier Merrimac to block Cervera's egress. On 
June 20th an American army corps, under Major- 
General W. R. Shaffer, arrived off 
Santiago and effected a landing at 
Baiquiri. The bitter little fight of 
La Quasima came off upon June 
24th, and on July 1st and 2d the 
battles of El Caney and San Juan, 
almost in sight of Santiago. On 
July 3d the Spanish war-vessels 



direction of Nelson A. Miles, Major-General com- 
manding the United States army, began on July 25th. 
On August 13th, as before mentioned, Manila surren- 
dered, and was occupied by American troops under 
Major-General Wesley Merritt. 

The joint resolutions passed by Congress on April 
19, 1898, closed with the following solemn pledge: 
"Kesolved, that the United States hereby disclaims 
any disposition 
or intention to 
exercise sover- 
eignty, juris- 
diction or con- 
trol over the 
said island ex- 
cept for the 
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Rear-Admiral Winfield S. Schley 



Major-General William R. Shafter 

made a dash 
out of the har- 
bor at Santia- 
go, and all six 
were burnt or 
sunk; five hun- 
dred wretches 
at very least 



were killed or drowned, and nearly fifteen hundred 
taken prisoners, including Admiral Cervera. Two of 
the captured wrecks were raised early the following 
year, but only one, the Keina Mercedes, reached the 
United States, to be repaired at the Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, navy-yard, and put in commission under the 
Stars and Stripes. On July 15th the Spanish com- 
mander, General Toral, agreed to surrender, and two 
days later General Shafter occupied Santiago. The 
invasion of Porto Kico by forces under the personal 



Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson 

pacification thereof, and asserts its 
determination, when that is accom- 
plished, to leave the government 
and control of the island to its 
people. " Harmonizing with which, 
in the treaty of peace with Spain 
(concluded at Paris, December 10, 
1898, and ratified by the United 
States Senate February 6, 1899), while Puerto Kico 
was ceded to the United States, the disposition of 
Cuba was in very different terms; namely: "Spain 
relinquishes all claim of sovereignty over and title to 
Cuba. And as the island is, upon its evacuation by 
Spain, to be occupied by the United States, the 
United States will, so long as such occupation shall 
last, assume and discharge the obligations that may 
under international law result from the fact of its 
occupation, for the protection of life and property." 
Americans will do well not to lose sight of these 
official proceedings, for in Cuba the end is not yet; 
nor of the "Foraker amendment" to the Army Bill, a 
clause which constituted the only piece of legislation 
attempted for our new dependencies by the Congress 
which ended March 4, 1899: "Provided, further, 
that no business franchises or concessions of any kind 
whatever shall be granted by the United States, or by 
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any military or other authority whatever, in the 
island of Cuba during the occupation thereof by the 
United States" — certainly an explicit declaration. 

On January 1, 1899, at noon, the Spanish sover- 
eignty in the island of Cuba, the last of Spain's pos- 
sessions in the New World, came to an end. As the 
red and yellow emblem descended from the Palace in 
Havana, and from the fortress of Cabana, Moro Castle 
and the public buildings, acting Governor-General 
Castellanos was moved to tears and retired for a few 
moments to his room, whence he quickly reappeared 



President McKinley, Major-General John M. Brooke 
entered at once on his duties as military governor of 
Cuba, General William Ludlow having already been 
assigned to duty as military governor of the city of 
Havana, and General Fitzhugh Lee been given the 
titular honor of administering Havana province. 
Brigadier-General Leonard Wood had been governing 
Santiago province for more than five months, with 
the greatest acceptance to its people, and with such 
alert and signal common sense as ought to make an 
American proud to claim him for fellow-countryman. 




Hoisting the Stars and Stripes on the Palace, Havana, January 1, 1899 



carrying a small satchel; then, escorted by the Amer- 
ican Generals Wade and Clous, he made his way 
toward a steamer that was in waiting to convey him to 
Matanzas, there to superintend the embarkation of 
seventeen thousand Spanish troops. The Spanish 
flag had no sooner come down than the Stars and 
Stripes went up. The bands began to play the "Star- 
Spangled Banner," while immense throngs along the 
Prado and other main streets cheered tremendously, 
and on the shore opposite Moro Castle — across the 
four-hundred-yard entrance to Havana's fine harbor — 
thousands more did the same. By appointment of 



Ever since the peace protocol was signed in August 
the Spanish forces, a hundred and thirty thousand 
strong, had been getting out of Cuba. Their supe- 
riors called it "the repatriation of the soldiers," a 
softened expression which made all hands feel quite 
cheerful and suited the Americans about as well as 
their proper English "evacuation." Before the pro- 
tocol was signed, indeed, the government at Wash- 
ington had awarded the contract for returning ToraFs 
army of more than twenty thousand men to Spain 
(which was one of the terms of his surrender) to a 
Spanish transatlantic steamship company. The last 
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detachment of the forty-five thousand troops still in 
Cuba on January 1., 1899, left Cienfuegos on the fifth 
of February, and General Castellanos with them. "In 
Cuba," wrote a high Spanish officer who accompanied 
him, "were buried one hundred thousand soldiers dur- 
ing the last war, sad witnesses of the immense and 
futile sacrifices Spain had made to preserve Spanish 
Cuba; and in it remain, although as strangers, two 
hundred thousand living Spaniards, who represent 
the industry and increase the wealth of the island." 

Those who feared a change of the flag would pro- 
voke displays of bitterness, or perhaps armed conflicts, 



every village Cuban soldiers were in charge. What- 
ever may have been the actions of the Cuban soldiers 
in and about Santiago, during the campaign there, 
little reasonable fault can be found with them after 
the Spaniards went home. They moved right into 
the towns and villages, and preserved the peace and 
brought about a condition of order. They generally 
worked in harmony with our forces when these came, 
and their commanders detailed their men in accor- 
dance with suggestions from our generals and military 
governors. They might be seen patrolling at railroad 
stations, doing guard duty at the sugar-factories, and 




General Miles and Staff Visiting General Wheeler Shortly Before the Santiago Expedition Sailed from Tampa 



were happily disappointed. The worst that came to 
pass was a few disagreeable incidents in Havana dur- 
ing Christmas week, and which American authority 
quickly and easily suppressed. The Cuban people 
were sobered not only by what they had gone through 
during four awful years, but also by the new respon- 
sibilities that confronted them. In the utterly disor- 
ganized condition of the country it was best that 
military occupation should continue, and it did. "In 
all the large cities," said Franklin Matthews, writing 
for Harper's Weekly, in March, "the United States 
army was in control. In every small town and in 



going through the country with American officers on 
hunts for bandits that swooped down into the towns 
occasionally and stole horses. They worked without 
pay, and they got their food and clothing as best they 
could. They practised no tyranny, and showed no 
spirit of hostility to American occupation." 

When Cardenas was first occupied by American 
troops the forty prisoners whom General Wilson 
found in jail were released, with a warning as to their 
fate if caught in any mischief, and for a month not 
a single Cuban was in jail, a fact which the citizens 
celebrated by hoisting a flag over the building. 
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jSFor, as a rule, was there cause for much complaint 
respecting the behavior of the retiring Spaniards 
further than for stripping some of the public build- 
ings of statuary and other ornaments, and apparently 
leaving their quarters in a studiedly filthy condition. 
By February the cigar-factories in Havana were run- 
ning full blast, for the heavy capital they represented 
had been able in many cases, by subsidizing Spaniard 
and Cuban alike, to save many of the tobacco-barns 



in Pinar del Bio from the torch, and now the new 
crop, planted just after hostilities ceased, was about 
to come in. In marked contrast with the devastation 
and helpless misery prevailing throughout the island 
generally, Havana, to the casual observer, exhibited 
few traces of the ravages of war, aside from a crowd 
of sad-eyed applicants — women mostly — at the various 
relief headquarters, where the United States govern- 
ment was distributing thousands of free rations a day. 




Wreck of the Maine as It Appeared Two Weeks After the Explosion 
Gradually settling in the soft, muddy bottom, the wreck at the end of ten months showed only the military mast and " fighting-tower" 

HAVANA: HARBOR, STREETS AND IMPROVEMENTS 



THE famous capital of Cuba, which is also the 
commercial center of the West Indies, and in 
normal times the foremost tobacco and sugar market 
of the world, is made up of the old and new portions, 
the former within and the latter without the walls 
erected centuries ago, but now of small account in 
the eyes of any one; and it has attractive suburbs, 
besides many and beautiful public parks and prom- 
enades. Havana harbor is very fine, none the less so 
because the traditional claim that a thousand large 



ships could anchor in it, all at a quay, ceased to be 
accurate when the day of large steamships came in. 
The entrance to the harbor is scarcely one fourth of a 
mile wide, and not much over two thirds of a mile 
long, and within is an extensive body of water, having 
three chief coves, or indentations, as shown in our 
plan of Havana on the large map of Cuba. The body 
of the harbor is about one and one fourth miles in 
length, while in breadth, from east to west, it varies 
from two thirds of a mile to double that. Its greatest 
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depth is forty feet, but the anchorage-ground for 
vessels drawing as much as eighteen feet is only about 
one half the size of the harbor, which everywhere has 
a bottom of foul and slimy mud. In such a place 
of rest the Maine found in one awful moment its 
watery grave three hundred yards from shore. Fac- 
ing the sea, on the east side of the harbor entrance, 
is El Moro, the most renowned fortress, unless possi- 
bly that of Quebec, in the New World; a picturesque, 
grim-looking stone structure reared in the reign of 
England's Queen Elizabeth, and having at its foot 
the Twelve Apostles, such being the odd name of a 
water-battery built to command the harbor's mouth. 
While chiefly useful as a lighthouse, the Spaniards to 
the last made it the dreary prison of political offend- 
ers, though to a less extent than they did Cabana, 
an immense adjoining fortress, a little back from the 
sea and large enough to accommodate a garrison 
of ten thousand 
men. Finished in 
1774, at a cost of 
$14,000,000, Ca- 
bana, so it is said, 
has a concealed 
and underground 
passage hollowed 
through the rock 
to the sea, where 
its mouth is dis- 
guised as a sewer 
near by the Moro 
wharf. Across 
the narrow har- 
bor entrance, up- 
on the same side 
as the city of Havana, are other fortifications more 
modern and of greater strength, including the Santa 
Clara Battery, well to the west, which repeatedly pre- 





Small Sailing Craft at the Wharf in Havana 




La Fuerza, the Oldest Building in Havana 
Erected as a military barracks in 1573, and in good preservation 



Corridor in the Spanish Casino 

sentecl Blanco's compliments to the American block- 
ading squadron, but with no damage to vessels or men. 
Havana, when itself, is a metropolis of wealth, 

luxury and good 
living, well nigh 
equaling Paris in 
the number and 
excellence of its 
restaurants and 
cafes. Its better 
portions are mas- 
sively built up 
with fine struc- 
tures of stone or 
of brick, but so 
narrow are the 
streets, at least 
in the old city, 
that Murat Hal- 
stead called it a 
city of palaces fronting on alleys. Sidewalks and all, 
some of the principal thoroughfares are but twenty- 
two feet wide, which necessitates the regulation that 
carriages must drive through them in one direction 
only. The sidewalk is often no more than eighteen 
inches wide. The square, ungainly paving-stones 
rest directly on the soil, instead of being laid on a 
foundation, and the consequence is that on a rainy 
day the passage of a heavy vehicle causes the black 
mud, poisoned with the filth and disease germs of 
centuries, to exude between them until the streets 
are black w T ith dirt. When the rain ceases and the 
sun comes out, street-cleaners are soon on the scene, 
so that most of the time the streets throughout the 
show portions of the city compare favorably, in point 
of cleanliness, with cities in the United States. But 
there are whole wards of unpaved streets, many of 
which, even in densely populated neighborhoods, are 
no better than rough country roads, full of rocks, 
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crevices and mud-holes, 
and in the rainy season 
wholly impassable for 
several weeks together. 
"What their sanitary con- 
dition was during the 
Spanish regime may be 
imagined. 

The popular impres- 
sion that Havana has no 
sewers is a mistake. It 
has about ten miles of 
them, some public, some 
private, but these were 
built at interrupted in- 
tervals, and without ref- 
erence to any general 
plan of drainage. The 
preliminary work known 
in civil engineering as 
"precise leveling," the 
basis of city improve- 
ments of this kind, was 
never attended to until 
1899, under the admin- 
istration of General Lud- 
low. An expert state- Barred Window of Dwelling, Havana 
ment a few years ago declared that along only three 
streets did the sewers subserve any good purpose, 
others were entirely choked up, and a majority gave 
forth highly offensive odors, which, however, would 
have been much worse did the American system pre- 
vail of a connection between house and sewer; and 
conditions were essentially the same up to the date 







of American occupation. 
The sewering of Havana 
in accordance with mod- 
ern scientific principles 
will be an immense un- 
dertaking. It was for- 
tunate from every point 
of view that so capable 
an engineer as General 
Ludlow was the man on 
whom it devolved to face 
the problem, guarding 
also the treasury. 

Not only in Havana, 
but all over Cuba the 
dwelling-houses average 
a larger number of peo- 
ple than can be found in 
any United States city 
outside of such localities 
as the tenement districts 
of Greater New York. 
"At least twelve in every 
thirteen inhabitants live 
in one-story houses; and 
as the total civil, mil- 
itary and transient pop- 
ulation exceeds two hundred thousand, there are more 
than twelve inhabitants to every house. Tenement- 
houses may have many small rooms, but each room 
is occupied by a family. Generally the one-story 
houses have four or five rooms, but house-rent, as are 
also food and clothing, is rendered so expensive by 
taxation — by export as well as by import duties — that 




Street in an Outlying Barrio, or Ward, of Havana 
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it is rare for a workman, even one paid from fifty to 
one hundred dollars a month, to enjoy the exclusive 
use of one of these mean little houses. Eeserving one 
or two rooms for his family, he rents the remainder. 
In the densely populated parts of the city the houses 
generally have no back yard, properly so called, but 
only a flagged court or narrow vacant space, into 
which sleeping-rooms open at the side, and in close 
proximity with these, at the rear of this contracted 
court, are located the kitchen, the outhouse, and even 
a stall for animals." [Report of a former Yellow 
Fever Commission of the United States National 
Board of Health.] 

Is it any wonder that yellow fever has seemed 
impregnably intrenched in Havana, or that the death- 
rate of the city was double that of London and two 
thirds greater than New 7 York's? 
More than one ward is largely con- 
stituted of reclaimed swamp-land, 
filled in with all sorts of refuse 
and garbage. In the unpaved 
streets great mud-holes have till 
recently abounded, covered with 
screen slime and the cabins strung 



daily tides), Nature takes pains to largely change the 
water, and give to everything a wholesale scouring, 
whenever a "norther" descends in its miglit, pushing 
tons upon tons of water up into the harbor, to rush 
out with great force as soon as it lets go. 

Of Havana's public improvements the finest and 
most beneficial are its waterworks, a department that 
was found to be in better condition when the Amer- 
icans acceded 
than any oth- 
er. The source 
of the w r ater is 
the fine Vento 
Springs, quite 
pure and inex- 
haustible, nine 
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Admiral Pascual de Cervera y Topete 
Spain court-martialed but acquitted him 



are of charac- 
ter to match 
the ways they 
face on. Yet 
there are oth- 
er suburban 
wards combining salubrity with beauty, in which few 
or none are attacked with yellow fever, except those 
who have been infected elsewhere. In such a suburb, 
Veclado, General Brooke took up his abode, instead 
of in the unwholesome surroundings of the Governor- 
General's palace. That the foulness of the harbor 
accounts for yellow fever making itself so much at 
home in Havana is a notion pretty well exploded. 
Hygiene has no better ally than the antiseptic qual- 
ities of sea-water, and in this case (not to mention the 



Captain-General Ramon Blanco 

miles south of the city, into which 
it is conducted by a brick aqueduct 
chiefly under ground, and marked 
by turrets of brick and stone along 
its course. Reservoirs and con- 
duits were put on a modern basis- 
in 1894, though in places the aque- 
Consul-General Fitzhiigh Lee duct is still uncovered. The loose 

Later Major-General, and Military Governor anc l the short-sighted character of 
of Havana Province Spanish administration was illus- 

along on them trated by the turning over to the Spanish bank, in 
Havana, of the business of collecting certain kinds of 
taxes as a labor-saving means of repaying the bank 
seven millions of dollars borrowed from it for con- 
structing the city's water system, together with a few 
smaller loans. Had the duty fallen to General Miles- 
of attacking Havana by land, it is understood the 
first and hardest blows would have been struck for the 
possession of the springs and great reservoir at Vento,. 
without whose life-giving waters Blanco would soon 
have found Havana untenable, and his formidable 
works of defense in a dozen different quarters have 
gone for nothing. 

The palace built for the governor-generals is on 
Obispo street. An imposing square mansion of white 
granite, it is generous in proportion, most elegant in 
arrangement both inside and out, and set off by noble 
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gardens and a profusion of Royal palms. In the long 
list of Spanish administrators Captain-General Las 
Casas, who acceded to power in 1790, stands pre- 
eminent as a just and public-spirited ruler who intro- 
duced many public improvements, and established 
agricultural and technical schools and botanical gar- 
dens in Havana. These latter are neither more nor 
less than elaborate parks, where the horticulturist's 
skill is exhibited to an unusual degree in the produc- 



tion of beautifully shaded walks, rustic seats, carefully 
nurtured vegetation and neatly trimmed shrubbery, 
the whole being mirrored in numerous small lakes or 
ponds. It seems strange that all this while the post- 
office business should still have been transacted in a 
most antiquated building so gloomy and in every 
way unsuitable that the American Director-General 
of Posts felt obliged to discard it entirely and to fit 
up instead a long since secularized Franciscan church. 




El Moro, Havana Harbor, in March, 1898, Showing the Famed Lighthouse 

LIFE IN HAVANA 



FEW tourists see more than the show portions of 
Havana, and these are beautiful, telling their 
own tale of wealth and refinement, with a confusing 
muster of theaters and churches, educational institu- 
tions, hospitals, galleries, museums, casinos, tempting 
fruit and general markets, and noble private res- 
idences, besides the public squares and parks, all con- 
tributing their part to the impression of grandeur 
and loveliness, coupled with a glitter and dash supply- 
ing all else that is needed to justify the ambitious 
self-chosen name of the "Paris of the West." 

The cathedral of Havana, venerable and heavy in 
aspect, and highly ornate in its interior decoration, is 
on a narrow street in a busy part of the old city. 
Here reposed in an urn the mortal part of the great 
discoverer of the New World until November, 1898, 
when the handful of dust was shipped to Spain. 
Such at least is the identification everywhere accepted 



outside of the adjoining island of Haiti, whose city 
of San Domingo claims not to have parted with the 
remains in 1796, as treaty stipulations with France 
required it to do, but instead to have sent other bones 
to Havana; so in San Domingo they still point out 
underneath the high altar in the old cathedral what 
they insist is the last resting-place of Columbus, and 
proudly show his sea-chest and other relics, probably 
genuine. These are guarded with sedulous care. 

The handsomest boulevard, or at least the one best 
known and always the most thronged, is the Prado 
(see the plan of Havana on the Cuba map), its south 
end the focusing-point of the city's life, while looking 
northward along and beyond it the eye rests, across 
the harbor entrance, on the gray front of El Moro, 
whose beams at night shoot over the Indian laurel- 
trees that line the famed promenade. On the Prado, 
seated on a pedestal guarded by four large dolphins, 
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is the finely chiseled statue of an American Indian 
maiden, symbolizing the West Indies, the whole rising 
from a mammoth basin of clear water and forming a 
beautiful fountain. No picture is more distinctly 
Havanese than the well-lighted Prado at night, with 
its lounging-places, its adjoining cafes, and thousands 
of people passing up and down, and in the encircled 
Central Park hundreds or thousands more seated in 
chairs (from which the city collects a revenue of ten 
cents a sitting), listening to the music from the club- 
rooms across the way. Hundreds of cabs, their lamps 
darting hither and thither like fire-flies, go dashing 
by. Scores of masked women ride past on their way 
to a dozen balls. Smiling and chatting, and politely 
bowing right and left, the crowds surge by, and the 



and quaintly despotic captain-general, whose mem- 
ory is still cherished as the dispenser of substantial 
justice to the masses. Since the American authorities 
shut up the Plaza del Toro by prohibiting the sport 
of bull-fighting, it is the largest place of public amuse- 
ment in Havana, and it enjoys a patronage perhaps 
unequaled by any theater in New York or Chicago. 
It was recently bought by an American syndicate. 
The Spanish Casino, corresponding to the Britisher's 
club-house, is a model of excellence and refreshing 
coolness, with spacious corridors, a whole series of 
patios, or inclosed courts, and innumerable lounging- 
places. Though as a place of entertainment it is 
nominally open to the entire public, ordinary mortals 
are seldom seen to pass beyond its aristocratic portals. 




The Prado, Havana 



seductive influences of the hour leave an ineffaceable 
impression of brightness and pleasure. Amid such 
scenes no wonder the traveler does not realize the 
squalor and filth and fetidness abounding in other 
quarters of the city. 

The number and excellence of the cafes and restau- 
rants form a striking feature of Havana's make-up. 
The Spaniards are extremely fond of good living, and 
that in a sociable way. Good hotels are numerous, 
and everywhere it is to be seen that the details and 
arrangements for good living receive constant atten- 
tion. The largest and best-known hotel is the Ingle- 
terra, which has luxurious apartments and elegant 
service, hardly surpassed elsewhere in America. Near 
this hotel is the Tacon theater, named after a former 



The better class of residences are built on a square 
or oblong ground plan, having an inner court (patio), 
where the family spend most of their time, it being 
very much cooler there than in any of the rooms. 
Frequently the smaller patios are perfect bowers of 
beauty, filled with flowers and plants of every kind, 
while in the great mansions of officials and others of 
rank and fortune they are large, airy and shady, 
exhibiting cool, polished floors, splashing fountains 
and luxurious couches amid arbors of foliage and 
flowers, and a more delightful place for the midday 
siesta or for the lighter services of hospitality could 
scarcely be devised. These patios are a peculiarly 
Spanish feature, borrowed perhaps from the Moors, 
who ruled the country of the Cid so long. A witty 
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journalist says that in the United States the houses 
are built inside the yards, but in Cuba the yards are 
built inside the houses. Seen from without, the build- 
ings — every window barred with thick iron rods, the 
interior disclosing a lavish use of marble — suggest to 
a new-comer that here is a city of jails and fortifica- 
tions. As to furniture, the Cuban household is always 
much devoted to the four rocking-chairs facing four 
other rocking-chairs across a rug in the parlor. They 
get mahogany for their 
furniture, and the pieces 
are of a most solid and 
substantial make. Such 
a thing as plush or vel- 
vet in use on furniture 
is almost unknown. 

The larger residences 
nearly all have immense 
windows facing on the 
street, and out of these 
big windows the family 
spends hours together 
in looking down upon 
the passing throngs, and 
under them the smitten 
youth twangs his guitar 
and sings of love to a 
dark-eyed senorita. The 
strong iron bars before 
every window preclude 
impropriety, much less 
elopement, despite all 
which the young lady 
may be as much averse 
to staying in as her lov- 
er is to staying out. In 
everything the rules of 
courtship are very strict, 
and the swain has no 
right to even touch the 
hand of his inamorata 
until formal consent to 
the marriage has been 
secured from her par- 
ents and the priest. The 
young lady never goes 



daughters of the family. However, the young people 
manage to communicate with each other somehow; at 
times they do it by notes slyly passed while kneeling 
at prayer in the gloom of the old cathedral. 

A new arrival in Havana remarks many unusual 
things. One of them is the method of delivering 
milk in the morning. Instead of the trim milk- 
wagon, with its nest of shiny cans, to which we are 
accustomed in our own country, the cows themselves 

are driven through the 
streets, and halted in 
front of each customer's 
door, where the required 
amount of the beverage 
is drawn, and then they 
are driven on. If we 
should follow them to 
the places where they 
are kept, we should find 
them penned in stalls in 
buildings that look pre- 
cisely the same a,s those 
used for residences or 
stores, their early morn- 
ing promenade being 
all the exercise they get, 
while as to grazing they 
hardly know what it is. 
In some of the smaller 
towns the cows may be 
accompanied with a lit- 
tle drove of nanny-goats, 
and the lady of the 
household is given her 
choice as to which kind 
of milk she will take. 
Formerly another com- 
mon street scene was the 
open sale of lottery tick- 
ets, which were not only 
obtainable at any of the 
news-stands, but were 
hawked about the street, 
and they were placed on 
the market either by the 
government directly, or 




High Altar of San Domingo Cathedral, Surmounting the 

Alleged Remains of Columbus 
Sea-chest, cannon-ball and screws are treasured Columbus relics 



anywhere but in a carriage, no matter how short the 
distance. Even social calls are seldom permitted, 
and wherever the maiden is found it is always under 
the guardianship of a duenna, or elderly lady, who 
glaringly resents the bestowal upon her beautiful 
charge of anything more than a passing glance of 
admiration. Judged by American standards, a Span- 
ish home is little less than a prison for the unmarried 



by companies in whose profits the government largely 
shared. American administration, however, has com- 
pelled the selling of lottery tickets to be done, if at 
all, under cover. Throughout Cuba the light vehicle 
in general use is the volante, a sort of two-wheeled 
phaeton, with a low, covered top and the wheels very 
wide apart. It is drawn by one horse. For light 
wagons mules are much favored, three or four some- 
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times being driven tandem. They are 
used almost exclusively in the express- 
wagons, delivery-carts and the like. 
Heavy hauling is clone by ox-teams, 
as well in the cities as throughout the 
country universally. 

In Havana the antiquated mule- 
power street-cars have paid large div- 
idends to the single company hereto- 
fore controlling this line of business, 
and which is capitalized at a million 
and a half of dollars; but this company 
is sure to have a trolley system for a 
keen competitor at an early date, and 
then how many of the six thousand 
public cabs will find their occupation 
gone remains to be seen. Until 1899 
Havana had no banking system in the 
full American or English sense, as, 
aside from occasional loans, usually in 
large amounts, the operations of the banks were pretty 
nearly limited to buying and selling exchange on 
American and European money centers. They did 
not solicit a deposit business, and only to a limited 
extent were bank-checks used, this not being a cus- 
tomary way of settling balances. The large merchants 
preferred to keep their funds stored in their own 
massive safes, and largely to this primitive mode of 
retaining control of their assets has been attributed 
the remarkable and highly creditable fact that no 
great failures occurred in consequence of the war and 
its complete prostration of business. The mercantile 
houses foresaw the coming storm, and trimmed their 
sails to meet it. The deposit business of the banks 
has grown immensely under American rule, tending 
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A Banana-vender on the Public Square, Havana 
very much to increased convenience and saving of 
time in a thousand business dealings, if nothing more. 
Havana's enormous output of cigars and cigarettes 
is the product of labor skilled and intelligent to an 
extent that most Americans have not appreciated; 
and undoubtedly this fact bore direct relation to the 
fervor on behalf of "Cuba Libre" among Cuban cigar- 
makers in general. The men are paid from twenty 
dollars to as high as thirty-five dollars a week, and 
each is allowed to make up from five to ten cigars a 
day for personal consumption, and this even when 
working in grades almost worth their weight in gold. 
The women and girls seldom receive less than a dollar 
a day, and seldom more than a dollar and a half. The 
interesting custom of public readings in the factories 
was stopped by General Wey- 
ler, because he thought it pro- 
moted sedition and fomented 
unrest, but just as soon as the 
war was over the practice was 
resumed. Not a cigar-factory 
of any size in Havana but has 
its hired reader. He comes 
twice a day, usually reading 
an hour and a half at each 
session. Each reading is di- 
vided into two parts, one of 
which is given to newspapers, 
and the other to some book 
previously selected, general- 
ly standard literature. The 
hands each contribute ten 
cents a week to the reader's 
support, and when there are 
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from three hundred to four hundred operatives in one 
room it may be seen that he makes a nice income. 
Several times the manufacturers have tried to stop 
this custom for one reason or another, but the work- 



men have resisted and invariably carried their point. 
In the way of books high-grade fiction is the prime 
favorite, though travel, history and humor are not 
neglected. Poetry may be chosen, but never science. 




City and Bay of Matanzas, Looking North 



SANTIAGO, MATANZAS, CIENFUEGOS: CUBAN RAILROADS 



IN" THE Spanish- American war that made Santiago 
a household name, no one used the "unabridged" 
Saint Jago (St. James) of Cuba, bestowed in honor 
of the patron saint of the mother-land. The city is 
built in the midst of a mountainous country, on a 
steep slope near the northern extremity of a bottle- 
shaped harbor, and is a little over four miles from the 
sea. From the latter it is hidden by high, precipitous 
hills, on the principal of which the Spaniards built 
another Moro Castle, the place of imprisonment for 
a little while of Hobson and his brave lads, and from 
whose towers the fight on the ridge of San Juan hill 
was plainly visible. Founded in 1514 by the famous 
Hernando, it is the oldest city of any considerable 
size in America. For a time it was the capital of the 
island, and it still ranks with Havana as the seat of 
an archbishop. A census, that was largely an esti- 
mate, in 1892 gave it a population of 71,307. The 
houses and streets are of stone, except where the huts 



of outlying districts front on narrow dirt roadways, 
which before American occupation were fairly heaped 
with filth and putrefaction. Shut in as the city is by 
mountains, besides being further south, the mean of 
temperature is some degrees higher than in Havana. 
Add to the foregoing that the filth of the harbor is 
scarcely at all washed out to sea, and it is no mystery 
why Santiago has long passed for one of the most 
unwholesome seaports of the western world. 

A fine public drive, or paseo, restored a few years 
since from a ruinous condition, runs along the water- 
front and well serves the same purpose of social life 
and enjoyment as does the Prado at Havana. San- 
tiago never had railroad communication with other 
cities, and its traffic with Havana has depended on 
a line of island steamers, which, through the payment 
of a fat bonus to the Spanish government, assured its 
control of the trade without competition. Important 
mines of iron and manganese have been opened in the 
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neighboring mountains, and their proprietors have 
connected them with Santiago by short railroads. 
Three extensive iron-mining plants are owned by cit- 
izens of the United States, whose aggregate invest- 
ments in them amount to twelve million dollars, not 
counting the cost of the ships for 
transporting the ore. It was at the 
iron pier of one of these syndicates, 
the Juragua Company, that General 
Shatter made his principal landing 
at Baiquiri, and he also utilized that 
company's railroad track so far as he 
could in advancing his left wing. 

Matanzas, situated on a bay of the 
same name on the northern coast of 
the island, is fifty-four miles east of 
Havana by the shorter of the two 
railroad connections, and with a nor- 
mal population of fifty-six thousand 
comes next to Havana in commer- 
cial importance, partly owing to the 
numerous railways that center here 
from the interior. It is a great sugar 
port. The most healthful city in 
Cuba, it also has the most American 
aspect. The buildings have wider fronts, larger air- 
spaces in the rear, are not so crowded, and are better 
ventilated than the houses of Havana. But even 
here the ground floors are generally on a level with 
the sidewalk, and sometimes below it, so that in heavy 
rains not only are certain streets sure to be flooded, 



celebrated Bellamar Caves, a few miles distant, are 
reached by a substantial road, along which the scen- 
ery is magnificent. Many of the suburban villas, both 
in themselves and their surroundings, are ideal trop- 
ical homes, manifesting refined taste, not wealth alone. 





Entrance to the Plaza, Cienfuegos 

but likewise a great many houses. The Yumuri river, 
llowing past it, carries away much of the city's refuse, 
and is navigable in the rainy season for many miles. 
Matanzas, in the opinion of many tourists, offers to 
the sight-seer greater attractions than Havana. The 



Residence on the Outskirts of Matanzas 
Puerto Principe, capital of the large, thinly settled 
and purely agricultural province of the same name, 
is the largest inland city of Cuba, as also one of the 
most old-fashioned. Its normal population is about 
forty-six thousand. It has but one railroad, and that 
leads to its port of Nuevitas, upon a splendid harbor 
forty-four miles northeast. 

Cienfuegos, upon a land- 
locked harbor of the south 
coast, one containing a water 
expanse of fifty square miles, 
was founded in 1818, taking 
its name from the Spanish 
captain-general then ruling, 
and prior to the war had a 
population slightly over forty 
thousand. It has an all-rail 
connection with Havana, and 
a large and growing com- 
merce. A dozen miles or so in 
the interior is the celebrated 
Constancia plantation of six- 
ty-six thousand acres, consti- 
tuting the largest sugar-plant 
in Cuba except one, with a producing capacity esti- 
mated at eighty thousand tons of sugar a year. It is 
owned by a company whose stockholders are mostly 
Americans, and which owns fifty miles of private rail- 
road, a complete trolley system, and the best-equipped 
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machine-shop on the island. Its "central" nses np 
three million pounds of sugar-cane a day, and every 
twenty-four hours during the season there are shipped 
from it more than one hundred tons of sugar, pro- 




The Harbor and City of Santiago de Cuba 

duced at a cost of less than a cent and a half a pound. 
During the war the company equipped and armed 
eight hundred men, and built a series of block-houses 
in order to protect its property, which it did, despite 
more than forty skirmishes 
with insurgent raiders. Pro- 
visions ran low before the 
war ended, and almost all the 
work-oxen had to be butch- 
ered for food; but by stren- 
uous effort work of some 
character was kept going all 
the time. Probably this is 
the only plantation in Cuba 
which escaped the doom of 
the torch without paying a 
cent for safeguards. 

In the economic rehabil- 
itation of Cuba the railroads 
necessarily play an impor- 
tant part. The present rail- 
way system (see map of Cu- 
ba) is substantially in the 
hands of English capitalists, 
who control a continuous 

line from the town of Pinar del Rio, at the western 
end of the island, to Cienfuegos and other trade cen- 
ters in the great middle province of Santa Clara, and 
now are anxious to complete their system by extend- 



ing it to Santiago. This will require the building of 
two hundred and fifty miles of new road. Whether 
they or a projected "backbone" railroad company of 
American capitalists will secure the necessary con- 
cession remains to be seen. 
For the present the "Foraker 
amendment" given on page 
215 blocks both enterprises. 
Meanwhile there is serious 
complaint about the freight 
and passenger charges on all 
Cuban railroads. Five cents 
a mile in gold, or seven and 
a half cents a mile in Span- 
ish silver, and double prices 
for all entertainment, make 
railroad excursions an ex- 
pensive luxury. 

That Military Governor 
Brooke was slow to yield to 
the pressure of public opin- 
ion and decree a sweeping 
reduction in railway charges 
was doubtless owing in part 
to what he knew of the hard- 
ship and sacrifices it had cost the roads to keep run- 
ning at all during the war. They had a three years" 
struggle against men with torches who burned down 
stations; against men with crow-bars who tore up mile 




Santiago's Moro Castle, Where Hobson Was Confined 

after mile of rails, and twisted them out of shape or 
hid them; against armed insurgent bands or whole 
insurgent armies; against dynamite explosions and 
similar deviltry; against the loss of nearly all ordinary 
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revenue, which was only partially offset by payments 
for transporting soldiers and army supplies. And 
they were bled continuously by war taxation. The 
railroad from Havana to the town of Pinar del Bio, 
one hundred and nine miles long, and the great artery 
of commerce with the rich tobacco region, did not pay 
a penny of dividends for seven years. During the 
war it lost three locomotives and sixty cars, nearly 
half its stations were burned, and mile after mile of 
rails was carried away. No track work could be done, 
and all paying traffic ceased. Still the road did not 
give up. The superintendent, a hard-headed Eng- 
lishman, built thirteen armored cars at an expense of 
six thousand five hundred dollars for merely putting 




A Country Villa Near Matanzas 

the crude iron-plating upon them, and for a long time 
he employed one hundred and eighty armed men on 
trains made up of these cars, which were sent out 
daily to repair bridges and culverts, and find stolen 
rails and spike them down again. Once an armored 
train was out two weeks, long stretches of rails having 
been taken up behind it, and the crew finally getting 



back to Havana almost starved. For months after 
the war the superintendent continued to receive let- 
ters from planters advising him that some rails of the 
Western Eailway were down their wells, and politely 
asking him to send his men to pull them out. 

Even before war troubles came the Spanish tariff 
exacted almost five thousand dollars in duties for each 
English locomotive imported, and coal averaged five 




On the Road to the Bellamar Caves 
dollars and eighty cents a ton. The time-tables on 
all Cuban railways (excepting on the few short and 
isolated pieces of road in the eastern half of the 
island) are constructed with view to leaving Havana 
in the morning and returning to it in the evening. 
One train a day each way is the rule, and even the 
first-class coaches are hard-backed, jolting, uncom- 
fortable affairs. There are no sleepers, and in fact 
no night-trains, but there is no lack of eating-houses 
along any line. On the branch roads, mostly run- 
ning north and south from the main stems, the aim 
is to make connections at junctions about as would 
be done in this country, but it must be said lamen- 
table failures defeat this purpose quite frequently. 
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FEW corners of the island got through the war in 
shape to compare with the Constancia plantation 
already described. Many parts of it were reduced to 
a wilderness condition. Not to enlarge upon the 
impoverished circumstances of many planters, the 
lack of roads and of work-cattle painfully retarded 
the resumption of industry, through which alone 
restored prosperity could come. There are very few 
macadamized roads in Cuba away from the vicinity of 
Havana and Matanzas, and the dirt roads under the 
downpour of the rainy season become impassable, 
even with the four or six oxen customarily yoked to a 
single wagon, if loaded; and now there were few oxen 
left to begin so much as breaking the ground for a 
crop. They had been killed to ward off starvation. 



The country towns made the first show in the effort 
to take up the long-discarded ways of peace. In the 
cafes men played dominoes by the hour, gambling at 
it, of course, as every Cuban does. At night open-air 
bowling or other athletic games went on in the accus- 
tomed places. Long trains of mules, tied nose to tail, 
perambulated the streets, laden with vegetables and 
fruits, from almost inaccessible plantations in one 
direction or another, meeting, perhaps, the town 
milkmen driving their mixed herds of cows and goats 
from door to door. The boys played games on vacant 
lots. The little children ran about naked or nearly 
so, and many of the women who came out at sunset 
wore widow's weeds in a subdued, pathetic way. The 
country villages aped the ways of the towns to such 
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extent as they could, but the naked children and the 
sad-eyed women seemed more prominent features still 
amid the huts of palm-leaves or of boards, with 
thatched roofs, and strung out in wabbly rows for 
streets. Everywhere that a cemetery appeared it 
showed row upon row of graves almost new; in some 
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places adjoining land had been taken to piece out the 
burial area sufficiently. As one reviews the entire 
situation, it does not seem stnnge there was some 
brigandage, but rather that there was not more of it. 
The "cabin Cubans" almost to a man had sympa- 
thized, by instinct, with the insurgent cause, and been 
shot or starved for it by hundreds of thousands, for 
the droves of reconcentrados 
had been made up mostly of 
this class. ±s"ow they longed 
to get back, not to their for- 
mer abodes, but to where 
their abodes had formerly 
been. Bearing little or no 
malice, they cared for noth- 
ing — after the rations which 
the United States govern- 
ment was issuing them, to 
keep body and soul together 
— so much as quiet and the 
chance to raise their little 
patch of garden-truck, as of 
yore, living in a little hut 
which they could build in a 
week by virtue of their own 

brawn and the help of the ever-ready machete, and 
again gathering around them a few chickens, a pig or 
two, and possibly a cow. Some were able to realize 
their hopes the very first season, others did not; but 
wherever they dwelt little Cuban flags blossomed out 
thickly, though where or how procured no one knew, 
and usually they were mingled with American colors. 



The Cuban peasant, or farm-laborer, whether white 
or black, is an inoffensive, happy-go-lucky soul with 
few cares and no ambitions, perfectly contented with 
his family hut of one room, roofed with palm-leaf, 
no floors, mere openings for door and windows, and 
a lean-to for a kitchen. He is fond of his gun, and 
sometimes of his fishing-rod, 
but dominoes and cock-fight- 
ing are his chief diversions; 
these he would hardly give 
up at even the unthinkable 
behest of the priest his fath- 
er confessor. Ignorant al- 
most as his own dog, but in 
his own way happy, he sits 
smoking his pipe on a bench 
at the door of his hovel, and, 
if he thinks about the matter 
at all, remembers that with 
ordinary good luck he can, 
if he really tries, make him- 
self and his family comfor- 
tably well off in a twelvemonth, and in three or four 
years make himself rich for a man in his station. So 
wondrously fecund are the soil and climate of Cuba, 
and so blest with marvelous opportunty are the day- 
laborers, at least in the Pinar del Rio tobacco vales. 
The tobacco-planters of western Cuba weathered 
the storm of war in somewhat better shape than did 




Field op Tobacco in the Vuelta Abajo District, Province of Pinar del Rio 



the sugar-planters of the central provinces, partly 
because theirs being a less commanding industry it 
had not been struck at with the same sweeping ruth- 
lessness, and partly because they had, as planters, no 
manufacturing side to their business, with costly 
plants to be cremated. Theirs was the first industry 
to revive, and the contrast between the fresh and 
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beautiful fields of green tobacco in 
Pinar del Kio province, early in 1899, 
and the grass-grown fallowness of 
most other districts was marked. 
Nearly one half the normal crop of 
sixty million pounds was raised for 
the harvest season of February and 
March, 1899, and the crop was prac- 
tically all sold at remarkably good 
prices before it left the field. It was 
worth considerable to the war-worn 
island, and especially to Havana, that 
instead of having to wait nearly or 
quite eighteen months for returns, as 
with sugar, tobacco may be realized 
from in six months after planting. 
The sugar industry in Cuba was 
not merely prostrated, but deplorably 
handicapped in every way. The charred ruins of the 
sugar-centrals (large mills), with twisted rods and 
fire-twisted and rust-eaten machinery, were, so far as 
property was concerned, the saddest as also one of the 
commonest memorials of the savagery of war. One 
half the sugar-centrals of the entire island were 
destroyed — in considerable districts nearly all. AVhen 
it is remembered that in five sixths of agricultural 
Cuba every other form of industry is really subser- 




Breaking Sugar-land with Oxen and Wooden Plow 

vient to sugar, and that a single large mill often 
draws its supply of cane from a radius extending a 
distance of forty or fifty miles, some idea may be 
formed of the situation at the advent of the American 
troops. Cuba was free, but Cuba was naked, star- 
ving, strength less — as incapable of doing for herself 
as a typhoid-fever patient the day after his "crisis." 
Cuban sugar-plants are of two kinds, ingenios and 
colonias. Both grow cane, but the ingenios also con- 
vert it into sugar, which the colonias do not. 
The latter haul their cane to some neighbor- 
ing central instead. Three to five million 
dollars is no uncommon investment in one 
of the larger ingenios, while to operate such 
a plant requires a capital of half a million 
to a million dollars. Its hands, with their 
families, make one to half a dozen little 
towns of themselves. Thirty, forty, or even 
sixty miles of private railroad is an impor- 
tant part of the equipment, other adjuncts 
being machine and repair shops of great size. 




A Small Farmer's Homestead in Santa Clara Province 
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Without money, weighed down with mortgages, 
their mills gone, their work-cattle gone, their equip- 
ment ruined, their people scattered or sleeping in 
quiet rows in distant cemeteries, the sugar-planters 
had such a prospect as only the known extraordinary 
fertility of the Cuban soil could enable them to face 
without despair. General Brooke's order extending 
all mortgages for one year was a wise and necessary 




Customary Mode of Transportation on Cuba's Country Roads 



relief measure so far as it went. There has been no 
serious difficulty in obtaining laborers wherever they 
could be assured steady employment, but the six hun- 
dred thousand additional oxen also essential can be 
gotten together only by degrees, even though double 
prices shall continue to be paid for acclimated stock. 



Unfortunately the summer of 1899 was a disastrous 
one, owing to drought, so that the best judges predict 
a shorter crop in 1900 than even in 1899, when the 
sugar production was roughly estimated at five hun- 
dred thousand tons, or about one half the normal. 

A most deserving and at the same time peculiarly 
helpless class in the island are the small farmers, the 
higher grade of reconcentrados. To properly aid these 
distressed ones in somehow 
getting on their feet again 
was the primary object in or- 
ganizing the Cuban Industrial 
Relief Fund, chiefly support- 
ed by wealthy and benevolent 
citizens of the city of New 
York. The general manager 
of this association spent the 
greater part of 1899 in Cuba 
opening relief farms and dis- 
tributing seeds and agricul- 
tural implements — a service 
greatly appreciated by those 
directly interested, although 
disliked by many of the large 
sugar-planters, apparently be- 
cause success along this line 
means a reduced supply of wage-workers and probably 
an advance on the per diem pittance they have here- 
tofore paid for labor. Says Mr. Howard, manager of 
the Eelief Fund: "The assertion that there is a great 
need of labor in Cuba is idle folly. To say the Cubans 
will not work is a great slander on a deserving people/' 
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IT HAS been said, and it is true, 
that during the first few months 
of 1899 there took place in Cuba a 
greater change in the methods and 
character of government than was 
ever before seen in so short a time. 
Spanish administrators scarcely at- 
tempted to inform themselves re- 
specting the actual condition and 
needs of their several jurisdictions, 
whereas Generals Ludlow at Ha- 
vana, Wood at Santiago, Wilson at 
Matanzas, and Davis at Pinar del 
Eio, giving these matters their 
close personal study, and the three 
latter making wide-extended tours 
to this very end became at once 
masters of the situation; besides 
which there was throughout the 




Brigadier-General Leonard Wood 
Military Governor of the Province of Santiago 



difference between American and 
Spanish ways in public affairs. 

The task undertaken by these 
officers and their assistants meant 
vastly more than the taking over 
of a system of administration from 
the late masters of the island. The 
whole machinery of government 
had to be taken apart, like an old 
clock, and put together again after 
a complete cleaning up and re-oil- 
ing, and very largely in new and 
better adjustments by means of a 
lot of first-class fresh material. It 
involved an enormous amount of 
labor and planning and consulting, 
together with exhaustless reserves 
of patience, courage, insight into 
human nature, and expert famil- 
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iarity equally with business and technical methods. 
Eelief work, sanitation and the maintenance of order 
were the problems most immediately urgent. The 
first of these duties had been entered upon by Amer- 
ican benevolence before the war, but 
now it was taken charge of by the 
national government, systematized 
thoroughly and much expanded, so as, 
if possible, to penetrate every famine- 
threatened place there was in Cuba. 
During January and February, 1899, 
upward of twenty thousand persons 
continued to be fed by the United 
States government through the army 
agencies in Havana alone, and army- 
wagons, with boys in blue for team- 
sters and guides, became familiar and 
welcome sights in towns and villages 
far in the interior. By the close of 
January three million rations (a ra- 
tion being the food required for an 
adult one day) had been issued out 
of the accumulated stores. The wid- 
ows of Spanish officers dead in Cuba, 
seventy of them, with a hundred and 
forty children, were left by the retir- 
ing authorities in their large home, 
a public institution, penniless and 
almost without either food or friends. 
They were cared for. The orphans found in the 
streets were mostly placed in asylums, the government 
assuming the expense of their maintenance at ten 
dollars a month for each. Fifty thousand destitute 



case of these homeless and helpless waifs. The Eed 
Cross Association shortly evolved the plan of gather- 
ing them together, in convenient numbers as its work- 
ers could, and instituting small local asylums for 




orphans, the children of reconcentraclo parents both 



Red Cross Nurses Active in Caring for Cuban Orphans 

them of the plainest and simplest kind; and it is 

pleasant to know that the Cuban officials and Cuban 

townspeople took hold and co-operated to the best 

of their limited means. "The women/' wrote Clara 

Barton, "regard the asylums as something quite their 

own. In nearly every large 

town a young ladies' club is 

formed, from which two go 

each day to assist in the 

work at the asylum and to 

teach the children." 

In the work of sanitation 
General Wood (an experi- 
enced regular-army surgeon 
and health officer) had set 
the pace, beginning with the 
first day of his rule in San- 
tiago, July 20, 1898. This 
was three days after the for- 
mal surrender. Between for- 
A Returned Family of Reconcentrados ty and fifty thousand people 

of whom had perished, were scattered throughout the were still in the city, a great proportion of them sick 

interior towns and villages, from thirty to a hundred or starving, and even the best-off face to face with 

of them in a place, with no one to look after them. In destitution. Dead bodies lay in the streets, and it was 

all Cuba there was nothing more pitiful than the published as a fact that when General Wood made a 
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hurried tour of inspection on horseback through the 
city he startled into flight more than one bevy of 
vultures which had been feasting on human carcasses. 
To get food into the hands of the gaunt and dying 
populace was manifestly the first duty. It made the 
hearts of the American officers ache to see the widows, 



the uncleanliness of the various departments was 
usually in keeping with the noisome patio. In many 
houses lay unburied dead, victims of the siege. Ten 
such were found in a single building. With the 
forces and tools available the reverent and timely 
burial of hundreds in the cemeteries could not be 



with pinched, wan faces, gathering around them and thought of, and at any rate cremation was far prefer- 
begging for bread. Equally moving was the spectacle able on sanitary grounds. Eighty-seven bodies were 
of little children, mere bags of bone, crawling about consumed by fire in one heap. There were scores of 
under the horses' legs, mutely lifting the same appeal. funeral pyres in all. This terrible task completed, 
Forty-eight hours of intense labor on the part of the the dead horses, mules and dogs were gathered up and 

disposed of. To clean up one 



street required three days. 
At the end of a few days 
General Wood had the city 
in shape to inaugurate a per- 
manent system of sanitation. 
The first step was a house-to- 
house inspection, swiftly fol- 
lowed by the issue of orders 
to empty the cesspools and 
clean up generally. Thou- 
sands of houses were ordered 
to be whitewashed. Garbage 
collection next received at- 
tention, by means of wagons 
sent around early each morn- 
ing. It was hard occasional- 
ly to get families to do their 
part in providing boxes or 
barrels and depositing the 
garbage in them, but a mix- 
ture of firmness and kindness 
soon cured the most sullen. 
The conditions to be met 
in Havana were less extreme, 
of course, but nevertheless 
eighteen of the largest pub- 
lic buildings there had to be 
cleaned up in January, 1899 
— scrubbed and scoured from 
top to bottom, then washed 
Clara Barton, President of the American Association of the Red Cross w ^ strong disinfectants 

officers and men at the several relief stations that were and every inch of inside surface either repainted or 
opened changed the situation to the extent of ending given a heavy coat of whitewash, besides which were 
actual famine. Service to humanity had begun. 




Santiago had no sewers. The custom was to toss 
all household garbage into the middle of the streets, 
most of which incline almost steeply toward the bay, 
and trust to the next rain to wash it into the harbor. 
The condition of the houses was worse than the 
streets, in part from the plan of building around an 
inner court, where a cesspool, dreadfully foul and 
offensive, was often found; and inside the dwelling 



numerous and expensive repairs, especially in the 
plumbing line. A large number of odorless excava- 
tors were ordered from the United States, for the 
extirpation of hundreds and hundreds of "black 
holes" in the stone-built business and residence sec- 
tions. A complete health census was ordered and 
taken by means of carefully prepared blanks, one for 
each household. The system adopted necessitated 
not only inspection, but reinspections, and for weeks 
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eleven clerks were kept busy sending out notices to 
house-owners and occupants to attend to this or that 
item of sanitary requirements. At the same time 
the Marine Hospital Service, a branch of the United 
States Treasury Department, saw to inspecting all 



vessels leaving Havana for the United States, as 
also to vaccinating every unvaccinated person before 
taking passage on them. These measures bore good 
fruit through 1899, Havana's death-rate ranging far 
below that of corresponding months in former years. 




The Last Detachment of Spanish Soldiers Embarking at Cienfuegos, February 5, 1899. (See page 217) 
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IN" HAVANA, when the Americans came, the police 
force consisted of three hundred municipal police, 
appointed by the City Council to enforce city ordi- 
nances; three hundred government police, appointed 
by the authorities of the province, and twelve hun- 
dred others who really belonged to the military. The 
first and last mentioned bodies had to turn their 
prisoners over to the government police. As there 
were no station-houses, all prisoners and suspects 
were taken at once to the city jail. Beyond an entry 
of the arrest no records were kept of any kind; a 
policeman had nothing further to do with the case, 
and commonly he lost sight of it at once. John 
McCullagh, a former New York City chief of police, 
was summoned to create a police force for Havana. 
Of twenty-seven hundred applicants eight hundred 
passed the examination and w r ere accepted, without 
distinction of religion or past political sympathies. 
General Menocal, formerly of the insurgent army, 
was appointed chief. Most of the patrolmen were 
members of the best Cuban families, though mingled 



with them were a number of Spaniards. Some had 
been wealthy, many looked like once prosperous busi- 
ness men, and all were alert, intelligent and ambitious 
to succeed, though not to be allowed to smoke while 
on duty almost created a panic among them at first. 
The men had to be drilled; the officers to be taught 
how to give commands, as well as how to execute 
them; the one hundred and eighty regulations, drawn 
up in Spanish and English, had to be explained and 
enforced, uniforms and badges to be made, and a full 
set of record-books to be printed and their proper use 
inaugurated. Every street in the city was measured — 
something never before attempted — and districts and 
beats were laid off, and station-houses located and 
equipped, accordingly. It was a heavy task, but it 
was a success, and by March the American soldiers 
were relieved from their irksome yet faithfully dis- 
charged duty as policemen. 

Street cleaning and repairing was a gigantic task 
in Havana, as it had proportionately been in Santiago. 
The work was systematized in detail. Each district 
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was placed under an efficient superintendent whose 
reports were made to headquarters every day, with 
exhaustive reports, in writing and frequently elucida- 
ted by maps, made every week. In January, 1899, 
twenty-five hundred cart-loads of dirt were hauled 
away, and then the force and the equipment were 




A VOLANTE, THE MOST COMMON CONVEYANCE IN CUBA 

largely increased, and the streets scraped and swept, 
each gang having a definite length assigned to it. 
Owing to the narrow streets and the character of the 
climate a great deal of the work had to be done at 
night. In one week 
early in February an 
aggregate length of 
575,000 feet of the 
streets were cleaned, 
and 983 cart-loads of 
city refuse taken out 
to sea and dumped. 
In one month 3,000 
square yards of re- 
pairing was done, as 
also of macadamizing 
23,000 square yards. 
Another bureau of 
the same department, 
all under a military 
appointee, gave heed 
to the sewers and to 
water distribution; a 
third to the inspec- 



Another great work was done in the custom-house, 
whose methods, pay-rolls and everything were com- 
pletely reorganized. For the first time in four hun- 
dred years honesty was installed as the presiding 
genius, and blackmailing and bribe giving and taking 
were shown the door. When the first refund of duty 
was made to a merchant, to correct 
an overvaluation, commercial Havana 
was like to stand on its head. Not 
only the merchant, his employees and 
his friends were on hand to witness 
the unheard-of procedure, but the 
corridors were jammed with a curi- 
ous and partly incredulous crowd; 
and when the money had actually 
passed the cheer that rose might have 
been heard beyond the limits of the 
harbor and out to sea. 

The Ohioan appointed Director of 
Posts of Cuba had to practically 
make all things new. He first sep- 
arated the postal from the telegraph 
business, both heretofore under the 
same management. He got out new 
postage-stamps, and as rapidly as he could he scat- 
tered them over the island. One after another he 
introduced the features of uniformed and salary-paid 
carriers, of registering letters, of money-orders, of 




tion of buildings; a fourth to caring for temporary 
public works; a fifth to the care of public property in 
general; and a sixth had charge of the harbor, with 
its buoys and beacons, wharves, etc. Every item of 
these multiform duties was discharged with such 
efficiency as the old Spanish capital had never seen. 



Cuban Laborers Under American Supervision Repairing a Road Near Santiago 

mail-boxes, of collections. He scrutinized the postal 
contracts, and on two of them he effected a saving of 
one hundred and two thousand dollars; and by May 
he had in operation a service conducted upon essen- 
tially the same basis as in this country, with an almost 
complete modern equipment. 
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Havana Cathedral, on a Narrow Street in the Old Part of the City 



As a general thing the measures 

we have described, and also others 

along similar lines, were received 

with satisfaction by the Cuban 

public, some of them with positive 

enthusiasm. United States money 

shortly drove out the old Spanish 

currency to a large extent. Amer- 
ican financiering methods began 

to be adopted, and nowhere did 

American ideas encounter distrust 

except among a minor class, chiefly 

politicians and military men, who 

declaimed against any postpone- 
ment of full independence. The 

numerous body of Spaniards re- 
maining (who embrace the greater 

part of the wealth and aristocracy 

of the island), as also a great many 

propertied Cubans, are all looking 

longingly forward to annexation 

to the United States, believing that 

only through this gate will tran- 
quillity and prosperity come back 

to Cuba to stay. Will annexation 

be the outcome? Possibly in the 

end, but not through force. Of that we may be sure. and to learn the language which the Americans use,. 
The eagerness manifested in country towns and vil- is one of the most hopeful features of the Cuban out- 

lages, as also in the cities, to possess school facilities, look. Concerning which latter the opinions of one 

of the most capable 
and disinterested of 
American observers- 
is worthy the consid- 
eration of every one: 
"The people of Cuba 
are anxious to have 
a thorough reorgan- 
ization of the school 
system and to have 
the schools started. 
Without exception 
all desire — I might 
say demand — Amer- 
ican teachers. They 
are anxious to learn 
English, anxious to 
become American- 
ized. ... As a 
class the Cuban peo- 
ple are anxious to 
work, and there is. 
not the slightest dif- 
ficulty in getting all 
Cabin Cubans of the Interior the men necessary 
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Mail-wagon and Uniformed Employees in Reorganized Postal Service 
to do any work, excepting labor in the mines. In 



ment must be under mil- 
itary control until it is 
completely established." 
[General Leonard Wood, 
Military Governor of the 
Province of Santiago, in 
the Century Magazine.] 
The first mayor of Ha- 
vana after the Spaniards 
left was, of course, ap- 
pointed by the Americans 
in military occupation. 
The choice fell on Per- 
fecto Lacoste, a wealthy, 
cultured and unflinching- 
adherent of the Cuban 
cause, who, at his country 
estate, had entertained 
Maceo only a fortnight 
before the latter's death. 
It was September (1899) 
before General Ludlow 



fact, the problem has been rather to find something 
for them to do, and the money to do it with. If we 
give the Cubans an honest, economical, non-political 
government under military control, using every 
means to put the most deserving and competent 
Cubans in office, liberalize and Americanize their 
institutions, improve the sanitary and other condi- 
tions of their towns, organize and put in effect a 
suitable school system, get rid of the present intoler- 
able administration of criminal law, and put in opera- 
tion an equitable system of taxation — if we do this, 
we shall find there is no 'Cuban question' left. We 
shall find that we are dealing not with a suspicious 
and resentful people, but with a race who will appre- 
ciate what we are doing for them, and who will give 
us their cordial support. Of course, it would be 
foolish to claim for the people of Cuba to-day all those 
sturdy qualities which we expect to find in a people 
accustomed to self-government and self-control. We 
did not expect to find these conditions when we went 
there, and it is poor policy to dilate upon the fact that 
they are not, perhaps, as conspicuous as among long- 
established nationalities. The people of the island 
desire that their new government shall be as nearly 
like our own as possible, and in establishing such 
a government we can count upon their support and 
approval. There are, of course, agitators and dissen- 
ters, seekers after notoriety and position. There are 
robbers and murderers and all classes of people. But 
the majority of Cubans want good government, liberal 
in form, and they look to us for it. This govern- 



deemed it best to order a municipal election, and then 
only to fill temporary and non-administrative posi- 
tions, the object largely being to train the citizens in 
voting as an essential step toward self-government. 
Considerable interest was shown in the election, which 
passed off without any serious disturbances. A fine 
object-lesson in the upholding of law without using 
the military was given during a strike that followed. 
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PORTO RICO, THE FAITHFUL ISLE 




u TT WAS on his second voyage of discovery to 
H 1 * the New World that Columbus, sailing 

eastward from Haiti, sighted land and 
found on it a magnificent spring, which, 
he said, gladdened his heart, and he gave 
to the island the name of Puerto Eico, 
meaning "rich port." This occurred in 
Xovember of 1493, and the spring may 
still be seen at Pueblo Vieja, on Aguadilla 
bay. The name Porto Eico is neither good 
Spanish nor good English, but a bastard 
term, which nevertheless bids fair, by 
virtue of long use, to hold its own against 
all criticisms. The Spanish conquest, 
again approaching by way of Haiti, 
occurred in 1509, and in a generation 
or so the aborigines were practically 
exterminated, though to this day there 
is a larger infusion of Indian blood 
among the Gibaros, the rural masses 
of interior Porto Eico, than among the 
indigenes of Cuba. Ponce de Leon, 
who was the first Spanish governor, 
founded San Juan, built his Casa 
Blanca fortress there (and it is still 
standing), voyaged to Florida, and 
wore himself and his companions out 
in searching for the elusive Fountain 
of Youth, and died in 1521, in Cuba, 
whence his remains were brought 
back and now repose in a leaden case 
beneath the altar of the ancient Do- 
minican church in San Juan. Porto 
Eico was supplied with an emblem 
from Madrid — a lamb bearing the de- 
vice Faithful Isle; and in 1870 the long-suffering 
colony was united for governmental purposes to 
Spain, being declared a province of that country, and 
given representation in the Cortes. Very burden- 
some were the taxes and the maladministration it 
endured; and it is much to be regretted that the 
dilatoriness of the United States Congress in reconsti- 
tuting its civil government, and defining its exact 
status as an integral part of the United States, has 
worked severe hardship for a friendly people who had 
a right to expect better things of the great republic. 



Porto Eico is the fourth in size of the West India 
islands, coming next after Jamaica. Its length is a 
trifle over one hundred miles, breadth from thirty-two 
to thirty-seven, and total area three thousand seven 
hundred square miles, making it about three fourths 
the size of Connecticut; and its total of more than 
eight hundred thousand people makes it almost, if not 
quite, the densest agricultural population to be found 
anywhere in the Western hemisphere. This fact 
strikingly attests its fertility, which outvies even that 
of Cuba. The latter, with an area more than eleven 
times as great, has only sustained about double the 
number of inhabitants. So small an addition to our 




Country School Near Ponce 

territory as that above mentioned can never become a 
leading factor in supplying the $250,000,000 worth 
of tropical products which the people of the United 
States annually consume, nor can it absorb any large 
percentage of the $1,200,000,000 of what we produce 
each year, especially as nine tenths of the people of 
Porto Eico live in most primitive style, because of a 
poverty almost moneyless. But its industries will 
undoubtedly receive a marked impetus as soon as 
Congress puts an end to its present financial chaos, 
reforms its internal administration, and gives its 
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planters a fair show in 
the American markets, 
by placing the island 
on some such basis as 
Hawaii. Numbers of 
the American investors 
will make fortunes, and 
hundreds more do well. 
But unless startling 
discoveries are made of 
thus far unsuspected 
mineral resources, Por- 
to Eico in a very few 
years will chiefly stand 
to most of Americans 
as a charming pleasure 
resort, and above all a 
delightful place of win- 
ter residence. The con- 
stant breeze — from the 
sea by day and from the land by night— tempers the 
heat to comfort during nine months of the year, 
while the opportunty to quickly and easily gain 
almost any desired altitude very much enhances its 
attractiveness to those seeking health as well as recre- 
ation. Porto Kico in transition has more to interest 
the tourist, and less to repel him, than Cuba. In its 
towns a succession of strange sights and sounds pre- 
sents a constant kaleidoscopic entertainment._Street- 




Porto Rican Girl on Pony Selling Flowers 



venders, carrying their 
goods on their heads, 
or in huge panniers on 
diminutive ponies, cry 
their wares in quaint 
and pleasant-sounding 
tones. Long lines of 
rude carts, drawn by 
quick-stepping, broad- 
horned oxen, go along 
busy streets. Native 
women, smoking black 
cigars, flit hither and 
thither, and nude chil- 
dren of all colors, as 
likewise all ages below 
eight years, disport 
themselves unconcern- 
edly upon the streets 
and narrow sidewalks; 
while United States officers and soldiers are constantly 
in evidence, busy with multifarious duties, including 
many that belong to the government. On the country 
roads the unfoldings of a beautiful and varied land- 
scape, embracing mountains and valleys covered with 
tropical growths, dashing mountain streams and over- 
hanging cliffs, and extensive sugar and coffee plan- 
tations dotted with the tiny huts of their native 
workmen, constitute a panorama of ever-new interest. 




Statue of Columbus, on the Plaza, San Juan. (See page 252) 
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The United States government has already set aside canal, 1,200 miles; 
a large tract on the bay of San Juan for a navy-yard. from Greytown, at 
It is hard to rise to the navy's enthusiasm over the the eastern termi- 
strategic value of Porto Iiieo, or to sink into the belief 
that Uncle Sam's future happiness depends on his 



owning a little patch like this; yet any person who 
looks at the map will see it makes a right handy 
outpost. For guarding the Atlantic approach to the 
coming and transcendently important waterway across 
the isthmus of Panama, a strong fleet at San Juan 
would occupy a station of extraordinary advantage. 
To that port from principal points elsewhere the dis- 
tances, in round numbers, are as follows: From 
Colon, at the eastern end of the proposed Panama 



mis of the proposed 
Nicaraguan canal, 
a trifle less; from 
Charlotte Amalie, 
the port of the Da- 
nish island of St. 
Thomas, 100 miles; 

from Kingston, Jamaica, 7'50 miles; from Cape Hai- 
tien, on the island of Haiti, 400; from Havana, 1,000; 
from Key West, the same; from Cadiz, Spain, 3,000. 
A well-patronized packet-line runs from New York. 
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THE West India islands are really the pinnacles 
of a great buried mountain chain, the might- 
iest and most precipitous ever measured by man, its 
base, almost straight down, being thousands of feet 




Wagon and Blacksmith Shop on Military Road Near Coamo 



further below the sea than the highest Himalayan 
peak is above it. This chain extended far eastward 
from what is now the isthmian region of the northern 
continent. Porto Kico uplifts itself well toward the 
lowering eastern limit of the 
range, which, prolonged still 
eastward, presently sinks into 
the Atlantic ocean beyond 
the island of St. Thomas. 

In that direction coral 
reefs especially abound, and 
as these have not yet been 
accurately charted seamen 
prefer to keep clear of the 
eastern coast, though some- 
times touching at Fajardo, 
where General Miles w r as to 
have landed his expedition, in 
July, 1898, but changed his 
course at the last moment 
for Guanica. Humacao is a 
minor port. Notwithstand- 
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ing it is far less used than Playa's, Guanica disputes 
with the latter, which is the port of Ponce, the dis- 
tinction of having the best harbor on the south coast. 
At the western end of the island the harbors of May- 
aguez and Aguadilla are extensively used, but neither 
is first-class; and on the north Arecibo is the only 
respectable one until San Juan, deeply embayed and 
snugly sheltered, is reached, at two thirds the distance 
toward the northeast angle of the island. The ports 
above mentioned are all shown on our colored map, 
consulting which Porto Pico's regularity of oblong 
outline strikes the eye at once. Its coast-line but 
little exceeds that of Massachusetts, so that the muster 
of one excellent harbor and four or five others "from 
fair to middling" does not really call for apologies. 




"The Point," San Juan, Former Governor-General's Palace 
Prom west to east, with a slightly northward trend, 
a central range of mountains stretches the length of 
the island, as low in some places as 1,800 feet, but for 
the most part from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high. It 
forms the most striking physical feature of Porto 
Rico, powerfully influences its climate, and largely 
contributes in one way or another to its amazing 
fecundity of vegetation. The highest district of the 
island is in the northeast part, where El Yunque — 
"The Anvil"— a peak of the Luquillo mountains, as 
they are locally known, rises at least 3,700 feet above 
sea-level. Luquillo, however, equally belongs to 
another and elsewhere low range running nearly par- 
allel with the north coast, and only four to twelve 
miles from it. Both ranges throw out spurs in 
abundance — sometimes fairly dovetailing one with 



another, and these give rise to a multitude of little 
secluded valleys, all of them most fertile. Here and 
there the face of a mountain shows perfectly bare, 
denuded of soil by the action of the elements, and 
destitute of all vegetation; but, generally speaking, 
the mountain-sides are cultivated to the very summit. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica speaks of thirteen 
hundred streams in Porto Pico, of which forty-seven 
are considerable rivers; but in reading this one needs 
to remember what a Lilliputian affair a Spaniard's or 
an Englishman's "river" often is, compared with the 
Father of Waters and other majestic currents that 
form the standard of an American. Still, Porto Pico 
is wondrously well watered with fast-flowing streams 
and rivulets, particularly so to the north of the central 

range, where those of 
greatest length are. 
To the traveler they 
seem to gush out of 
the very mountain 
crests, whence, find- 
ing their w r ay down 
the narrow valleys 
that separate the in- 
terlacing steeps, they 
flow on sonorously 
through deep gorges 
or again amid fertile 
bottom lands, spread- 
ing greenness and 
beauty to the verge 
of the sea. As the 
tourist climbs up the 
dizzy mountain trail 
he may occasionally 
see exquisite sun-lit 
falls dropping one 
on the Right. (See page 252) hundred feet, or pos- 

sibly twice that, over rocky precipices half hidden 
with giant ferns and glowing clusters of flowering 
plants, while from the depths of huge ravines comes 
the sound of rushing waters concealed completely by 
a dense mass of tropical growths. 

It is a hard country for road-building, and, save for 
the exceptions below noted, this prime necessity of 
industrial development had scant attention at the 
hands of the Spaniards. For the last year of Span- 
ish domination the tax estimates included $1,475,065 
for the army and navy, with $193,010 for the support 
of the church (these three objects consuming nearly 
one half of the total revenue), but only $878,175 for 
roads, harbors and public works of every kind, and 
the greater part of even this sum went for salaries and 
labor that were restricted to the few military roads. 
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These latter aggregate about two hundred and 
twenty-two miles. Along them, at distances from 
five to seven miles apart, forts with stone or brick 
barracks attached were built as places of halt and 
refreshment for troops upon the march. Millions for 
the soldier, thousands for the people, is how Spain 
proportioned things in all her colonial financiering. 

The military road connecting San Juan with Ponce 
was General Miles 7 chosen line of advance, and there 
is nothing finer in the United States. It is eighty- 
four miles long, passing through Caguas, Cayey, 
Aybonito, Coamo and J nana Diaz (see our map), and 
through Ponce to Playa, the port of that place, on 
the sea-shore. From twenty to thirty feet wide, this 
road winds in and out along the steep mountain-sides 
out of which its bed has been cut. So clear and 
clean did the Spaniards keep it that it used to be 
said a bicycle corps could have made the eighty-four 
miles without having to dismount once; and though it 
crosses the central mountain ridge at a height of at 



least twenty-two hundred feet, the ascent is too grad- 
ual to cause unusual fatigue. American army engi- 
neers think the road could be built at this time for 
ten thousand dollars a mile. Its cost to Spain is not 
known precisely, but there is good reason for placing 
it at more than twice that. 

Of other military roads fifty or sixty miles were 
well kept up, besides which Mayaguez and Aguadilla 
have splendid roads to their respective ports, distant 
scarcely half the range of a modern cannon; but a 
number of the so-called carriage-roads have few or no 
bridges, and hence are impassable in the rainy season 
for vehicles, and even at times for horsemen. In the 
mountains are a few little towns noted as health 
resorts, and these may commonly be reached without 
difficulty. Generally speaking, however, interior 
communications are mere paths from three to six 
feet wide made by planters owning the adjoining 
estates. Along these horse-trails the sure-stepping 
ponies, if more than one, pick their way in single file. 




A Farm-house of the Usual Construction on the Military Road Connecting San Juan and Ponce 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTS 



SOME of the small West India islands, destitute of 
timber and high mountains, both of which have 
a powerful effect in attracting clouds, suffer greatly 
from droughts. For instance, in the French island of 
St. Bartholomew, two hundred miles east of Porto 
Rico (see map on page 241), a whole year sometimes 



passes without a drop of rain falling, and the inhab- 
itants, after exhausting the cisterns, are compelled to 
import water from some adjoining island. So differ- 
ent from this is Porto Rico that the days are few 
indeed on which showers at least do not fall some- 
where; and often on the south coast, which is largely 
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Coffee-drying Yard on a Plantation in Porto Rico 

robbed of its precipitation by the central mountain their films and plates, 
range intercepting the clouds wafted on the prevail- 
ing northern winds, and where the intervals between 
considerable rainfalls sometimes extend over several 
months, the rivers are never entirely dried up, and 
the air always carries a sensible degree of moisture. 
Humidity, in fact, is a leading feature of the Porto 
Rico climate. More than 
anything else it is what 
mantles the island with 
its beauteous green* and 
blesses it with rare fer- 
tility to the mountain 
summits. Eust quickly 
eats out all iron, and 
even the old-fashioned 
bronze cannon the Span- 
iards were accustomed 
to cover with a strong 
varnish as a protection 
from the damp winds. 
For similar reasons the 
amateur photographers 
among later armies of 
tourists have to learn 
their art over again in 
respect to manipulating 




Fruit-vender from the Country 



On the stock-farms pasturage 
never burns up, but keeps green the year round, and 
stock require no dry feed at any season. lUiild a 
brick wall without painting it, and in three years you 
can grow lettuce in the moss that will have formed 
upon it; and this merely illustrates what the moist- 
laden air is constantly doing to help the planter's 

crops and the laborer's 
truck-patch along. On 
the other hand, it makes 
tobacco-drying a much 
more uncertain process 
than in Cuba, and as to 
health requires special 
precautions. 

Though Porto Rico is 
a degree and a half of 
latitude further south 
than Santiago, its mean 
temperature is a lower 
one even on the coast, 
and in the mountain al- 
titudes the heat is alto- 
gether more endurable 
than in Florida, the 
nights both in summer 
and winter being cool 
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and bracing. A climate exhibiting such variety in 
localities which are only a few hours', or at most one 
day's, horseback journey apart hardly exists elsewhere 
in our entire domain. With one hundred and four 
degrees for the maximum ever recorded, it is rare 
for the temperature to range above ninety along 
the coast, The stifling closeness so hard to bear 
on many days of the Cuban summer is hardly felt 
here, for when the sea-breeze dies the land-breeze 
takes its place, descending from the cooler heights 
of the interior, and between the two comfort is 
dispensed to man and beast through the whole 
twenty-four hours. 

While the trees are always green, a distinction 
is easily traceable between the seasonal extremes 
in each year. Summer and winter are terms in 
regular use, though the commoner division is into 
dry season and wet season. The latter are defec- 
tive generalizations for Porto Rico, as there the 
region north of the central mountain range may be 
deluged at the same time that the region south 
of it is still getting along, as it has been doing for 
months, on only its heavy dews and moist winds. 
The rainy season proper begins during August and 
continues until some time in December, with the 
usual drenched phenomena of tropical lands at this 
part of the yearly cycle. Heavy rains come at inter- 
vals, however, as early as May and thenceforward, 
commonly announced by tremendous thunder-peals, 
and followed by the brightest of sunshine, the com- 



San Juan, and occasionally it breaks out in other 
ports, but away from the coasts it is unknown. The 
most common diseases are of either dysenteric or 
malarial type — indigestions or fevers, and next after 
these come catarrhal and pulmonary complaints, these 





Hotel at Aybonita, Nearly Three Thousand Feet Above Sea-level 

bined effect being an amazing vivification and stim- 
ulating of all sorts and conditions of vegetable life. 
Because of its mountains and its multitude of run- 
ning streams Porto Rico is, on the whole, a healthful 
country. Yellow fever lurks in the uncleanliness of 



Native Porto Rican Girls at Home 

being easily contracted by unguarded exposure to 
the clammy dampness of the beautifully clear, dew- 
laden nights. With due precautions, however, the 
American will encounter less risk as to health than in 
any other portion of our tropical possessions except 
Hawaii. The time is coming when Porto Rico will 
be a veritable Mecca for win- 
ter tourists, and health-seek- 
ers of nearly every type. 

The breezy, steaming, sun- 
kissed isle brings forth all 
manner of tropical products, 
including fruits and vegeta- 
bles in countless variety, the 
garden growths yielding two, 
three, or occasionally even 
four crops a year. Discrim- 
inating observers predict its 
destiny to be a great orchard 
and garden-patch for supply- 
ing the cities of the United 
States. Among the indig- 
enous fruits are oranges and 
limes. Fields of twenty-feet- 
high bananas grow upon the 
hills and everywhere, their green leaves a foot wide 
and five or six feet long, -and some varieties blossom- 
ing out blood-red. Breadfruit-trees, with fan-like 
leaves flopping at every stir of air, grow to an altitude 
of two thousand feet, Plantations of sugar, the cane 
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sickly green in color, but growing rank and tall, cover 
the level stretches along the coasts and all the valleys. 
Above them are the tobacco and coffee belts, while 
some of the highest hills are crowned with pasture- 
lands, Porto Rico being a great stock country. 

Notwithstanding the forests have nearly all been 
cut away, the view in every direction takes in masses 
of rich and glossy foliage, lifting proudly skyward, or 
streaming in long green lines of drooping grace, and 
in the season showing a wealth of many-colored blos- 
soms. Under fern-trees thirty feet high, or at least 
close by, maiden-hair ferns may be gathered with 
filaments as fine as any lace. Conspicuous most of all 



up in the mountains, as well as lower down, are the 
Royal palms, the lordliest tree of the tropics. The 
sea-coasts are lined with cocoanut groves. 

In 1515 an army of ants devoured everything in 
their path, to the sore discouragement of Ponce de 
Leon's colonists. The visitation seems never to have 
been repeated, and there are no poisonous serpents. 
However, the teeming insect life includes great ugly 
spiders and other noxious insects, together with fleas 
as nearly ubiquitous as any on earth. Pack a good 
supply of insect-powder in your grip if you are going 
to Porto Rico. On vampire bats, said to attack sleep- 
ing animals at night, one need not waste a thought. 




A Funeral Procession in Ponce 



THE GREAT HURRICANE OF 1899 



THERE are no craters of extinct volcanoes in Porto 
Rico, and earthquake disturbances are neither 
frequent nor severe. But unhappily the island lies 
in the hurricane belt, and four or five times in a 
century it is swept from end to end as with a besom 
of destruction. The hurricane of October 29, 1867, 
killed six thousand persons, and that of August, 1886, 
was likewise very severe. One of the worst ever known, 
always excepting the great storm of August 22, 1772, 
occurred on the afternoon and night of August 8, 
1899, accompanied, as usual, by a tremendous down- 
pour of rain, swelling the little streams into raging 
torrents. The south and southeastern districts were 



the greatest sufferers, the towns of Humacao, Cayey, 
and Aybonito (see map) being practically wiped out. 
Ponce and its vicinity were the scene of fearful 
destruction. On the breast of the flood, in which the 
little river Portugues w r as completely hidden, whole 
families were swept away in their frail houses without 
a moment's warning. In one yard after the waters 
had receded were found the bodies of a father, 
mother, daughter and grandmother, and in one pile of 
drift the bodies of twenty-four peons who had hud- 
dled together to perish like rats. Another body was 
that of a beautiful girl, evidently refined and of good 
family. An American lately come to Ponce, resol- 
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ving not to be panic-stricken, remained in his new and 
substantially built house until the water was up to 
his neck, when he struggled out, and only by the aid 
of some unknown hand was saved from being swept 
away. The flood at its height was a scene grand and 
appalling beyond words. House after house swept 
past toward the sea, the cries of their occupants rising 
above the sound of the raging torrent, Flashes of 
lightning illumined the darkness at frequent inter- 
vals, followed by deep-toned thunder. Lamps were 
hung upon balconies and at windows by the occupants 
of many houses, and the most heroic efforts were 
maintained all night in the way of rescue. Some 
were saved on rafts of logs tied together, and others 
by boats. The entire city was practically under 
water. Many thought the last day had come, and 
shrieked aloud to Heaven 
for mercy. The entire 
household of one planter 
on the Portugues river, 
some little distance above 
Ponce, were swept away 
and drowned. 

On the next morning 
thousands of forlorn and 
homeless wretches might 
have been seen huddled 
together in the cl lurches 
and the public buildings 
of the towns, and in the 
country they crept night- 
ly under the remains of 
their former huts. The 
military road from Ponce 
to San Juan was strewn 
with trees wrenched off 
by the tempest, as well 

as boulders and debris washed from above, and it was 
some days before it could be made passable. Floating 
debris, carried by raging rivers from the towns and 
fields of the interior, was seen floating miles out at 
sea. One queer sight was a cottage in which at the 
early hour of dawn a candle was burning. Two hun- 
dred thousand laborers became in one night a charge 
upon the inland towns; the crops being destroyed 
they had no work. The local authorities could help 
them but little, for the citizens and merchants had all 
lost heavily, while some of the towns were swept out 
of existence. The destruction of crops was a terrible 
calamity to all parts of the island, though at first 
attracting less attention than the destruction of 
buildings in the cities. The loss of life from falling 
walls and drowning reached from three to four thou- 
sand, and that of property many millions of dollars. 



General Davis, the military governor, set the whole 
machinery of government to work for the relief of 
distress. His dispatches to the government, though 
understating the facts, told a harrowing tale: "One 
third of the people subsist entirely on fruit, and to 
some degree on tubers. All the fruit is destroyed, 
while of the tubers a large part are rotting in the 
ground. A great many thousands of cattle are 
drowned. There is severe distress, and when the 
green fruits saved from the debris are consumed the 
suffering will be very great. In out-of-the-way places 
are many thousands of people who cannot be reached 
and relieved for some time. Destitution must con- 
tinue for some months, or until the bananas grow up 
from the ground. Food of all kind is needed, espec- 
ially rice, beans and codfish, which have been the 




JMorlina, Photographer, Ponce 

Planter and Family Near Ponce Enjoying the Cool of the Evening 
This household suffered greatly from the hurricane, but none of its members lost their lives 

main support outside of fruit. Cheap cotton clothing 
is also needed, for thousands rushed naked from their 
dwellings when the gale broke in its fury." 

The army transport McPherson was the swiftest 
steamer the government had at command. It was 
rushed to Porto Rico under full steam with twenty- 
five thousand tons of food, and was followed at once 
with others bearing supplies of all kinds. Relief 
committees were formed in the large cities of the 
United States, and the contributions of private benev- 
olence soon amounted to more than $100,000. The 
gratitude of the Porto Ricans was deep and universal. 
A further appeal to the American public was made 
by General Davis at the end of seven weeks, and it 
was enforced with the declaration that not less than a 
quarter of a million people would still be dependent 
on outside assistance for many weeks to come. 
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A Common Sight in the Majority of Cuban and Porto Rican Towns— Customary Way of Delivering Milk 



THE PEOPLE: PORTO RICAN PEASANTS 



PORTO RICO is one of the few West India islands 
containing a decided majority of whites. Its 
population has nearly trebled since 1830, and the 
census soon to be reported by the United States 
enumerators will probably show almost nine hundred 
thousand inhabitants. One tenth are educated and 
cosmopolitan in type, chiefly Spaniards of the first, 
second or third generation, who constitute the only 
islanders ever wielding influence in governmental 
affairs. Until quite lately nearly all the foreign com- 
merce was monopolized by the aristocratic Spanish 
element in the coast towns. Nine tenths of the 
people are extremely poor. The vast majority are 
unable to read or write. Almost half are made up of 
the so-called peons, a serf class practically bound, 
through the workings of an antiquated economic 
system, to the estates on which they were born and 
bred, though the last traces of legal slavery were abol- 
ished in 1873. The small land-holders and day-labor- 
ers of the country consist almost wholly of a curious 
old Spanish stock more or less modified by native 
blood known by the collective name of Gibaros. 
Scattered among the rest are descendants of a few 
Germans, French and Scandinavians, of Moorish Jews 
from Majorca, and of former immigrants from the 
Canary islands. The colored population gets strag- 
gling reinforcements every season by negroes coming 
in from the drought-smitten islands of the Lesser 
Antilles. Including all exhibiting any admixture of 



African blood, it numbers 340,000, nearly all of whom 
reside on the coast, and who are the boatmen, laborers 
and fishermen of the seaports. Neither they nor any 
other class of Porto Ricans are sailors, the foreign- 
carrying trade being in alien hands altogether. In 
character and manners Porto Ricans do not differ 
from the Spanish-American type elsewhere, except, 
perhaps, in point of docility and greater responsive- 
ness to new ideas. They are fond of ease, hospitable, 
and, as one American declares, "painfully polite." 
The humblest shopkeeper when he receipts your bill 
will assure you, with a courtly bow, of his great pleas- 
ure in offering such a distinguished gentleman his 
high consideration. General Henry, the first Amer- 
ican military governor, speaks of the islanders as "a 
most gentle and lovable people who, for the greater 
part, are entirely worthy of our trust and confidence. " 
Certainly they have strong claims upon the esteem 
and kindness of the great republic, because of the 
welcome they gave its flag and the strong faith they 
have manifested in its justice and generosity. 

As in Cuba, smoking is almost universal, the only 
non-users of the weed in Porto Rico being the women 
of the higher classes. The natives smoke cigars or 
cigarettes, whichever comes handy, and the peasant 
women with the rest. An always mirth -provoking 
sight to the American sojourners in a town is a big 
black aunty slowly sailing down the middle of the 
street, with a horse-load of washing or something else 
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in the well-poised basket on her head, puffing a huge, 
inky-black cigar, and wreathing her contented fea- 
tures with a cloud of smoke. Hardly less common 
tli an smoking is the vice of gambling. Among the 
peasant hobbledehoys and young men it is as much a 
passion as cock-fighting, and 
notwithstanding the stakes 
are limited to merely a few 
cents an evening's play may 
easily prove disastrous to a 
toiler whose weekly wage is 
but three or four dollars, and 
in most cases is earnable dur- 
ing only a fraction of the 
year. In spite of his poverty 
and his dirt, his condition of 
dependence, his ignorance of 
everything beyond the test 
of his five senses, the Porto 
Eico peasant is a fairly con- 
tented being. He knows no 
other life, fears no famine 
while the breadfruit and ba- 
nanas continue to grow in neighboring fields, and the 
yam in his few square yards of garden, and he can 
go almost naked, if need be, without suffering much 
from the cold. His life is crude rather than simple. 
Few live to old age. The oldest never wore a shoe, 



rolls of bark from the stem of the Eoyal palm flat- 
tened out and lashed or tied on for ends and sides. 
It has no windows, the single opening being the door- 
way. The inmates sleep on the floor, or else in low r 
hammocks as near the door as they can be swung. In 





Street Scene in a Town of the Interior — Coaxing a Young Porto Rican 



nor any clothing better than the cheapest of cotton, 
and a very scant suit at that. His hut, only ten to 
twelve feet square, yet often divided into two rooms, 
is built with a ridge-pole and a thatch of cocoanut or 
palm-leaves or of light grass; a pole at each eave; and 



On the Way to Market, Near Ponce 

the daytime, unless it is raining, the whole family 
lives out of doors, the women squatting on their heels 
when the rush of domestic duties is over, and chat- 
tering together like so many parrots, and ten or a 
dozen naked babies paddling in the ditch-water near 
by. It costs nothing to keep 
children in this primeval life, 
and so they abound in every 
hut. Half the time they rep- 
resent a union unblessed with 
churchly rites, for the cure's 
w r edding-fee is oft beyond the 
peon's pocketbook, and yet it 
is said there are comparatively 
few cases of domestic infelicity. 
Father Sherman, after a care- 
ful tour of inspection, officially 
reported the island to present 
the spectacle of religion with- 
out morality. 

Housekeeping, under the cir- 
cumstances described, is vir- 
tually free from the trials of 
sweeping and dusting. There 
is hardly any furniture, and on 
the walls no decorations, but 
instead there hang a few simple vessels for eating, 
generally made from calabash-nuts. Only the more 
uppish households display a tin cup. Cooking is 
ordinarily done outside by means of a sheet of iron, 
or a small and battered iron kettle, and the serving 
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is effected with gourd dishes and gourd spoons. The 
bean of the gedianda, a small bushy weed; is largely 
used as a substitute for coffee, and makes a pleasant 
drink reputed to possess value in aiding digestion 
and promoting health. In continuous bad weather, 
when cooking has to be done indoors, the hut is filled 
with a damp, clinging smoke, involving much discom- 
fort and making plenty of sore eyes. 

The rent problem gives the peon no concern. In 
fact, he hardly knows what it is. From the proprietor 
of the estate to which he is attached he gains permis- 
sion to build his shack and cultivate a few vegetables 
in some out-of-the-way spot of little value for crop- 
ping. Hanging on the side or glued to the narrow 
ridge of a mountain steep, the tiny huts may every- 
where be descried with their little garden-patches or 
clumps of banana-trees or plantains close at hand, 
and a few chickens, and possibly a lean, razor-backed 



with frightful pains in the chest and back, and thus, 
without understanding it at all, they avoid many a 
severe attack of congestion such as the climate and 
their mode of living tend to produce. That some of 
them suffer for years in patient, white-faced misery 
from malarial ailments, notwithstanding the Porto 
Eican physician is nothing if not an ague-curer, is no 
longer a mystery when one remembers that the Span- 
ish tariff (still in force, through the shameful apathy 
of the United States Congress) made quinine from 
eight to ten times more costly than in this country. 
When, occasionally, the peasant went to town with 
a chicken or a few vegetables to sell, the Spanish tax- 
collector had to have an "octroi/ 7 for every article 
of food and drink was taxed; and to the masses noth- 
ing else brought home so poignantly the injustice of 
Spanish rule. His purchases in town always begin, 
and very often end, with the blackest and rankest of 




Military Barracks in San Juan, Largest Edifice in the City, Damaged by American Bombardment of May 12, 1898 



pig or two, the latter tied by a hind leg outside the 
doorless hut. The Standard Oil Company long since 
enwrapped the West Indies in its folds, but the Gibaro 
is commonly too poor to buy kerosene, so he makes 
a pitch-light by pouring some sweet indigenous gum 
into the hollow end of a dried and rolled banana 
sheath, the whole being tied together with strings 
from a cocoanut-palm. The natives, especially the 
old women, are expert herb doctors, and rarely resort 
to a physician, partly, no doubt, because the latter 
does not care for a clientele of that kind. They are 
superstitiously particular not to rest under the shade 
of certain trees, believing the penalty would be death 



Porto Rican cigars, selling at three for a cent, with 
perhaps one or two cents' worth of rum-and-molasses- 
soaked plug-tobacco, sold at every tobacco-stand in 
strips some six inches wide and fifty yards long. The 
peasant buys by the cent's worth even when investing 
a dime. If he wants two cents' worth of plug-tobacco 
he goes to two different stands, and, since the 
tobacco-rope is cut off for him by guess, may, by dint 
of higgling and insistence, get two chunks that 
aggregate a trifle more than if he bought all in one 
piece. On this same principle he makes his every 
purchase, spending hours, it may be, in making live 
cents go as far as possible among five different dealers. 



SAN JUAN, THE CAPITAL 



ON THE north coast, about eighteen miles west 
of the northeast angle of Porto Rico, a sand- 
spit of varying width begins and runs in a direction 
slightly north of west some nine miles. There San 
Antonio channel, a narrow arm of the sea, cuts it off 



from a small island, which, in effect, prolongs it about 
three miles further. Sand-spit and island together 
shut in upon the north the long and narrow bay of 
San Juan, the best and safest harbor of Porto Rico; 
and at the extreme western end of the islet referred to 
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is built San Juan, the capital and only fortified city. 
Founded by Ponce de Leon, in 1511, the town on 
every side, except toward the bay, is surrounded by 
massive stone walls from fifty to one hundred feet 
high, connected with formidable outworks toward the 
east, and adjoining the city elaborated into regular 
fortresses. The western front of the islet, high and 
precipitous, is occupied by San Juan's El Moro, com- 
pleted in 1584 and commanding the harbor perfectly. 
This fortress is surmounted with a lighthouse, and 
incloses ample quarters for troops, a chapel, military 
bake-house, guard-rooms, and dungeons partly under- 
ground and running out under the sea. It was El 
Moro that formed the target for Admiral Sampson's 
squadron in the demonstration of May 12, 1898, a 
movement which, though failing of direct results, 
had the happiest of sequences in deflecting Cervera 
to Santiago, where he was quickly trapped. The 
fortifications of San Juan, 
with their various outworks, 
involved immense outlays of 
money and labor. They were 
built piecemeal between 1540 
and 1771, and there is no 
other so perfect a specimen 
in America of a walled town, 
with portcullis, moats, gates 
and battlements. The for- 
tifications are not only pic- 
turesque, but in times past 
have done good service, as, 
for instance, in 1798, when 
the English Admiral Aber- 
crombie was forced to retire 
after a siege of three days. 
From that time forward the 
Spanish officers boasted not 

a little of the impregnability of the defenses here. 
The streets, regularly laid off and paved with flag- 
stones laid on a hard clay soil almost like rock, are 
wider than in the older parts of Havana, but the 
sidewalks are so narrow as in places to accommodate 
but one person. This, however, is no special incon- 
venience, as the streets — strange to say for a Spanish 
city — have long been kept scrupulously clean by a 
daily hand-sweeping, which permits them to be used 
by vehicles and pedestrians alike. There is no sew- 
erage system. However, the slope toward the bay 
makes the natural drainage almost perfect, and this 
will simplify the sewering problem very much. 

The trade- winds blow strong and fresh wherever 
they can get in over or through the walls of the city, 
and a stream of sea-water pours continually through 
the harbor; and from these additional considerations 



one might expect San Juan to prove exceptionally 
healthful. That it was not so under the Spanish 
regime (though better than Havana or Santiago) was 
due to its terrible crowding and wretched sanitation. 
With a population of twenty-four thousand (not 
counting the suburbs, with seven or eight thousand 
more), the town is so small that one can walk all over 
it in an hour. The houses are closely and compactly 
built of brick, stuccoed on the outside and painted in 
a variety of colors. About half of them are of two 
stories, and a few of three. The upper floors are 
occupied by the owners, ,or at least the better-off 
classes, while the ground floor is universally given up 
to the poor, among whom in all the towns negroes 
preponderate; but whether black or white, they will 
be found herding, a whole family of them, in one 
small room with a flimsy partition. On the ground 
floor lives the bulk of the population, which, until 




The Principal Business Street in the City of San Juan 



the Americans came, dwelt in the midst of reeking 
filth and disgusting smells, and is still overrun with 
vermin. San Juan never had a waterworks system. 
The people depend on rain-water caught on the flat 
roof, and stored in a cistern occupying the major 
part of the tiny patio, or inner court around which 
each house is built, and in close proximity to the 
outhouse. The risk of contaminating water could 
hardly be greater, and in dry seasons more or less of 
the cisterns are sure to give out. 

To an American the style of building houses with- 
out chimneys seems odd, while the entire absence of 
front yards — all the houses being flush with the street 
— and the almost entire absence of shrubbery or any 
other form of Nature's cherished green, give the 
place an uninviting aspect. The two-storied build- 
ings all have balconies projecting over the streets, 
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whose narrowness and shadows are increased by this 
much, as yet more are the darkness and the foulness 
of the poorly ventilated, one-windowed rooms on the 
street-level. But there is no lack of life and gaiety. 
On these balconies the well-off families spend their 
evenings, and in favoring weather half their days, 
chatting together and exchanging greetings with 
passing acquaintances below. There is a plaza for 
public resort and promenade in the heart of the city, 
and another on the outskirts, the latter containing a 




The Court-house, San Juan 

handsome statue of Columbus, and not far away a 
grand theater with a seating capacity of nearly five 
thousand, and all its appointments no less elegant 
than ample. There are casinos (club-houses) also, 
and splendid cafes and restaurants. 

San Juan's principal cemetery is situated directly 
beneath the high northern wall, where the sound of 
the ocean swells continually and in places it stretches 



in full view. Interments are chiefly made in cells 
honeycombing a vast mortuary rock wall, in the same 
Spanish fashion as in Paco cemetery near Manila, 
described on page 104. The Governor-General's pal- 
ace, with its three wings, is about as large as the White 
House at Washington. It is of three stories, has a 
garden filled with beautiful flowers, and the outlook 
from its windows upon the ocean and harbor is mag- 
nificent. Its large parlors and elegant furnishings 
have made it a very fine establishment for the Amer- 
ican military governor since 
October 18, 1898, the official 
date of Spain's retiracy from 
Porto Rico. The Governor- 
General also had a delightful 
suburban residence at Rio 
Pied r as, where some of the 
richer merchants live, while 
others have their homes at 
Catano, on the south shore of 
the bay, or at Bayamon, still 
further in the country in the 
same direction. Three well- 
guarded bridges over the San 
Antonio channel (see page 
250), ferries across the bay 
and street-cars to Rio Pied- 
ras and Bayamon afford easy 
communication with the sur- 
rounding country. There are 
no factories in San Juan other 
than of cigars, here a small industry compared with 
its status in Havana. Besides the archbishop's pal- 
ace there are two colleges, hospitals, insane asylum, a 
fine cathedral and seven other churches. In one of 
these last is an image of the special patroness of Porto 
Rico, Nuestra Senora de los Remedios, arrayed in a 
fifteen-hundred-dollar cloak, and decked with twenty 
thousand dollars' worth of jewels, if report be true. 



PONCE AND MAYAGUEZ: SOME ODD SIGHTS 



PONCE, on a strip of plain devoted to sugar-rais- 
ing, lies two miles back from the sea on the south 
coast, somewhat nearer the west than the east. There 
is an irrepressible conflict among writers as to which 
contains the greater population, Ponce or San Juan. 
Strictly speaking, the palm belongs to San Juan, as 
Ponce in itself has not exceeding eighteen thousand 
people; but when its bustling port of Play a and two 
other suburbs in close proximity are included, Ponce 
slightly outclasses San Juan. All agree that the 
southern and far more modern town is the most pro- 
gressive and American-like place on the island. The 



hearty welcome which the invading army under Gen- 
eral Miles received from even the city officials was a 
pleasant surprise to the people of the United States, 
and should not be forgotten. Except for the out- 
skirts, which shelter the poor, Ponce is well built, 
with many brick houses, streets well macadamized, 
wider sidewalks than in San Juan, a plaza which is a 
park of real beauty, hospitals, schools, public library, 
gas-works, electric-lighting and ice-plants, the best 
hotels and cafes in Porto Rico, an excellent water- 
works system, a beautiful little theater, of which the 
inhabitants are quite proud, and several churches. 
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Among the last mentioned is the Episcopal church, 
which until lately was the only Protestant place of 
worship on the island. Ponce is considered one of 
the most healthful towns of Porto Rico. At present 
the second in commercial importance, it bids fair 
to become in a few years the first. 

Mayaguez, four miles from the sea, on the west 
coast, and farther off the principal tourist routes, is 
a pretty town with towering and graceful ceiba-trees 
rising behind white-porticoed houses and masses of 
towering vines everywhere. It has broader streets 
and wider pavements than either San Juan or Ponce, 
a street-car line to its port, a partially constructed 
steel wharf— the only wharf, incredible as it may 
seem, that any Porto Rican seaport can boast — and 
a fine central plaza with another Columbus statue. 
Its population of twelve thousand contains a larger 



prestige. It is as old as San Juan. Coamo, the seat 
of locally famous hot springs, was the only town on 
the military road between San Juan and Ponce that 
was not seriously damaged in the hurricane of August 
8, 1899. Cayey, situated in the midst of a noted 
tobacco region, turns out the finest cigars made on 
the island. It is a half-way point on the military 
road just mentioned, is surrounded with beautiful 
scenery, and stands 2,250 feet above sea-level. Other 
towns (or large villages) at high elevations and, like 
Cayey, patronized as health resorts are Aybonito, very 
nearly3,000 feet above sea-level; Adjuntas,over 2,400; 
Lares, over 1,600; and Utuado, nearly 1,500 feet. 

Most Porto Rico milkmen have the same primitive 
method of delivering as their fellow-dealers in Cuba, 
which is by driving the cows from door to door. Here 
they milk into wine-bottles, and are more provokingly 




Mendez Vigo Street, Mayaguez 



percentage of whites and a smaller contingent of 
ragged and dirty poverty than any other considerable 
place on the island; and it is also more of a manufac- 
turing-point,with four large coffee-mills and a tannery 
of good size in the lead. It likewise has the best ice 
and electric-light plant, the largest and, architectur- 
ally, the finest market-place, a good and abundant 
supply of water brought from a mountain torrent 
three miles away, and a pretty little park. Its public 
buildings include an elegant little opera-house. 

The towns of San Juan, Ponce and Mayaguez are 
the three great trade centers of Porto Rico. Of the 
other and minor seaports the principal are Guayama, 
Guanica, Aguadilla and Arecibo, all shown, with 
others, on our map. San German, near the southwest 
angle of the island, is the interior town of greatest 



slow than in Havana. Other milkmen carry their 
milk-cans on their heads, removing the great vessel 
and ladling out the milk at each customer's door. 
Peddlers of food, fruit, vegetables and confections go 
through the streets, with their loads heaped on boards 
or shallow trays nearly or quite five feet long and 
balanced to a nicety, and praise their goods, seldom 
more than two or three minutes at a time without 
attracting a customer. A hoky-poky wagon may 
be seen daily in San Juan and Ponce, followed by 
interested urchins representing all classes of society. 
A merry-go-round is another recent novelty that has 
been well received by the Porto Rican small boy of 
superior means. Lumbering ox-carts do the heavy 
hauling of the island, both in city and country. The 
oxen are a quick-stepping superior breed, with long. 
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wide-spreading horns. The native driver does not 
fulfill the scriptural definition of a merciful man, for 
he keeps prodding his beast, on general principles, 
with a sharp steel-pointed goad until the blood shows 




New Theater Building, Mayaguez 

in twenty different spots. No more incomprehensible 
order was issued by "those queer Americans" than 
General Henry's forbidding the use of these steel 
points. The natives obeyed it in the towns occupied 
by the Americans, but no- 
where else. The method of 
yoking up steers is peculiar, 
the yoke resting on the an- 
imal's neck just back of the 
horns, to which it is tied by 
ropes or by thongs of leath- 
er. The Americans criticize 
it as cruel, but this the Porto 
Eican driver denies, and pro- 
tests the steer can put forth 
his strength to better advan- 
tage this way. 

The Porto Eican ponies 
are a treasure — tough and 
surprisingly strong for their 
diminutive size, usually gen- 
tle, in gait rackers by hered- 
ity and as easy as a rocking- 
chair. For climbing steep 
mountain trails there is no 
fancy-bred horse on earth 
that can touch them in point 

of endurance or sure-footedness. The packs these 
little creatures bring in from the country to the town 
markets astonish the new-comer. Oranges in immense 
round panniers, three hundred pounds weight, and 



the vender on top; a pair of hogs weighing one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds apiece in two great baskets, one 
on each side; and a mountain almost of baled grass — 
these, with others equally grotesque and to the pony 
oppressive, are common sights. 
Entire families may be seen 
coming to town on a single 
pony, the man astraddle, the 
wife seated behind him, and 
four or five children carried 
in baskets slung at the two 
sides. Trunks, furniture and 
just about everything else are 
transported along and over 
the mountain steeps, with 
comparative celerity and no 
accidents, upon the backs of 
these patient and intelligent 
little animals. The saddle in 
common use is unique. The 
Porto Eican lays thick pads 
upon his pony's back, and on 
each side straps a little saddle- 
basket about eighteen inches square and six inches 
thick. When seated his knees reach forward to the 
pony's neck and he has the comfort of a cushioned 
chair. Perhaps no easier method of horseback exer- 




A Porto Rico Hoky-poky Man 
This representative grouping was photographed by Molina, Ponce 

cise was ever devised. Practically all the mail-carriers 
of Porto Eico are natives, who make their daily or tri- 
weekly trips on ponies, the mail in tin boxes strapped 
one on each side of the little creature. 
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Treasures of a Cattle-farm in Porto Rico, Fine Stock of Andalusian Breed Not Unlike the Jersey, but Larger 

PORTO RICAN INDUSTRIES: RAILROADS 



PORTO RICO is a strictly agricultural country, 
with absolutely no developed mining interests 
and no important manufactures. Sugar-cane monop- 
olizes the coast-lands and the valleys, tobacco and 
coffee dividing between them practically all the 
remainder of the island not given over to banana- 
fields, garden-patches and cattle-ranches. Almost no 
forests remain, and the scarcity of timber is seriously 
felt. In most places half a cord of common fire-wood 
costs at least a dollar and a half. Almost everywhere 
land tenure and boundaries are in the confused state 
usual in Spanish colonies. Not less than half the 
island is in the hands of the large proprietors, some 
of whom are absentee landlords in Spain and France. 
Fruit-raising, which should be a highly profitable 
business, has thus far received almost no attention, 
but such export trade as there is in this line is chiefly 
from Mayaguez to the United States. Farming lands 
are held at high prices all over Porto Rico, ranging, 
in the money of the island, from $75 to $200 an acre. 
Porto Rico's coffee crop brings in fully three times 
the money that the sugar crop does, though measured 



by mere weight these conditions are reversed. The 
coffee-plant was introduced from the French island 
of Martinique (see map on page 241) in 1722, and the 
product now reaches 34,000,000 pounds annually. It 
thrives best at a thousand to eighteen hundred feet 
above sea-level, but does well hundreds of feet below 
and above that. The native planter generally builds 
his comfortable home on a rounded knob as near the 
road or some well-used trail as he can get. His 
drying-yard is the important thing for him, just as 
the mill is to the sugar-planter or drying-sheds to the 
tobacco-raiser. The illustration on page 241 shows a 
yard more than unusually elaborate, as the coffee- 
cloths covered with drying coffee are commonly sub- 
ject to more or less shifting about on the grass sward. 
The sugar output amounts to about 140,000,000 
pounds annually, besides over 30,000,000 pounds of 
molasses, also valuable by-products in the form of 
rum and alcohol. The rum is nearly all consumed by 
the native population, in large part as medicine, and 
when newly made it sells as low as twenty-five cents 
a gallon. The farming side of the sugar business has 
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undergone great improvements of late years; but, not- 
withstanding the system of sugar-centrals was intro- 
duced about 1870, and tramways have been laid on 
some of the larger estates for hauling the cane to 
mill, the manufacturing side is far behind the age. 
Machinery of the crudest description is still used in 
out-of-the-way places, the best being more or less anti- 
quated, a fact largely attributable to Spain's almost 
prohibitory tariff on this class of imports. Were it 
not for at least double the customary Louisiana crop 
to the acre the great majority of Porto Rican sugar- 
planters must years ago have gone to the wall. Fer- 
tilizers are never used, despite striking object-lessons 
here and there in pieces of ground that contract cul- 
tivators during the last sixty years have cropped 
almost into worthlessness. The peons are found 
almost wholly on the sugar estates, being the direct 




Meat-delivery Wagon of Cuban and Porto Rican Towns 

successors of slave labor, which is said to have never 
exceeded twenty per cent of the industrial force of the 
island. They labor from dawn to dark, and so do 
the peasantry of all classes — when they labor at all. 
The tobacco crop each season is no less than 8,000,- 
000 pounds, of which but one fourth is exported, the 
remainder being either consumed or worked up into 
cigars or cigarettes, mostly by crude and often dis- 
gusting methods, on the island, where it constitutes 
emphatically the poor man's crop. Part of it is raised 
by the small farmers, but much more in diminutive 
patches by the peasantry, who, living from hand to 
mouth, are obliged to mortgage the crop beforehand 
to the shopkeepers who furnish them supplies. Many 
tobacco-fields are on hillsides so steep the traveler 
wonders how the workers, looking like ants, that he 
sees slowly creeping up them, manage to keep their 



footing, much less raise a crop there. The curing is 
done in long, open sheds, where the tobacco is raised, 
and often it is very imperfectly accomplished, owing 
to the dampness of the air, for the variations in which 
scanty or no allowance is made. There is inexcusable 
wastefulness at every point. 

The cattle-farms of Porto Rico supply not only 
the town markets throughout the island, but those 
of the Danish and perhaps some other islands to the 
eastward. American investigators report very favor- 
ably on this industry, and believe it susceptible of 
large development. There is hardly a barn on the 
island, and stock of all kinds feed themselves the 
year round. Fences of barbed wire abound, as also 
prickly hedges of wild pineapples, capable of turning 
the most breachy herd. Every tract is fenced. The 
very hogs are penned or tethered to stakes. 

The cost of transpor- 
tation terribly handicaps 
all productive industry. 
More and better roads 
are a crying need. As to 
railways, it appears that 
many years ago a con- 
cession was granted to a 
French company to build 
a narrow-gage, single- 
track railroad, which, 
starting from San Juan 
and passing through all 
the chief towns, should 
belt the island and then 
return to the starting- 
point, The total length 
was over three hundred 
miles, and the price 
agreed on approximated 
$30,000 a mile. Only one hundred and seven miles 
were ever laid, and these not in one stretch, but in 
four detached pieces of road where construction was 
the lighest and most inexpensive. 

Of street railways there are two suburban lines at 
San Juan and the four-mile track at Mayaguez. The 
telegraph system of the island has been entirely reor- 
ganized and almost wholly re-equipped, under the 
management of an officer of the United States Signal 
Corps, one of whose achievements during General 
Miles' advance was to make connection with Guayama 
by utilizing five miles of the farmers' barb-wire fences. 
There are now eight hundred and thirty miles of 
telegraph. A cable lands at San Juan and another at 
Ponce, communicating with other West India islands, 
and thence to Europe, South America and the United 
States. The toll to New York is $1.17 a word. 
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